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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


ONTINUED seasonal contractions in em- 
" ployment were recorded at the begin- 
ning of December. The losses however were 
' less than those reported on the correspond- 
ing date in 1925, when the index number 
was considerably lower. The situation was, 
- in fact, better than on December 1 in any 
- of the years from 1921 to 1925. This state- 
- ment is based on returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,895 
_ firms each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
' ployees in industries other than agriculture 
and fishing. ‘These firms employed 832,847 
_ persons on December 1, as compared with 
847,282 in the preceding month. The index 
— number (based upon numbers employed in 
_ January, 1920, by the reporting employers, 
- as 100), stood at 101.1, as compared with 
~ 102.8 on November 1, 1926, and with 95.3, 
ie 90.8, 95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December if 
+1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 
Reports received from the office of the Em- 
- ployment of Canada indicated a decline in 
the number of transactions during November 
as compared with the proceeding month, while 
an increase is shown when comparison is made 
with the volume of business in November, 
- 1925. The number of placements effected dur- 
ing November, 1926, was 28,338, as compared 
- with 40,453 in October, 1926, and 25,796 in 
_ November, 1925. At the beginning of Decem- 
ber 1926, the percentage of unemployment 
among members of local trade unions stood 
at 4.7, as compared with percentages of 2.6 
at the beginning of November and 5.7 at the 
beginning of December, 1925. The percentage 
for December, 1926, is based on returns ‘re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
1,501 local trade unions, with aggregate mem- 
 berships of 149,627 persons. 
‘The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.18 at the 
inning of December, as compared with 
01 for November; $11.56 for December, 
1925; $10.58 for December,. 1924; $10.73 for 
December, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; 


$11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; $13.65 
for December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, based upon prices in 1913 as 100, declined 
slightly to 150.5 for December, as compared 
with 151.5 for November; 163.5 for Decem- 
ber, 1925; 160.9 for December, 1924; 153.5 
for December, 1923; 153.1 for December, 
1922; 150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for 
December, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 223.4 for December, 1919; and 205.6 
for December, 1918. 


The time loss caused by industrial disputes 
in December was less than during November, 
1926, and also less than during December, 
1925. Hight disputes were in progress at some 
time during the month, involving 167 em- 
ployees and resulting in the loss of 3,778 work- 
ing days. Corresponding figures for Novem- 
ber were as follows: eight disputes, 902 work- 
people and 8,320 working days, and for De- 
cember, 1925, nine strikes, 1,532 workpeople 
and 20,903 working days. 


During December the De- 


Industrial partment received reports” 
Disputes from Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation ap- 
Act, 1907 pointed in connection with 


disputes between (1) the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees in parlour and dining car ser- 
vice, members of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees; and (2) the Canadian 
National Railways. and certain of its em- 
ployees on the Montreal wharf, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. A Board was established during 
the month to deal with a dispute between 
the Corporation of the City of New West- 
minster, B.C., and its employees in the Muni- 
cipal Fire Department. Particulars of the re- 
cent proceedings under the Act are given on 


page 17. is Ue 
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On December 20 the Min- 


Combines ister of Labour announced 
Investigation the appointment (P. C. 
Act, 1923 1876) of Mr. L. V. O’Con- 


nor, barrister, of Lindsay, 
Ontario, as Commissioner under the Com- 
bines Investigation Act to investigate the Pro- 
prietary Articles Trade Association and the 
business in Canada of those manufacturers 
and wholesale and retail druggists who are 
members of this Association. Following Mr. 
O’Connor’s appointment, Mr. A. R. McMas- 
ter, K.C., was appointed by the Minister of 
Justice to conduct the investigation before 
the Commissioner. 

Hearings were opened in Montreal on Janu- 
ary 7, continuing throughout the day. The 
P.A.T.A. was represented by Sir William 
Glyn-Jones, assisted by Mr. J. C. McRuer, of 
Toronto, Mr. F. S. Mearns, of Toronto, and 
Mr. Alex. Cing-Mars, of Montreal, barristers, 
and Mr. Harry Hereford, industrial engineer. 


: Two supplements are in- 
Wages, hours 
of labour and. 
prices in 
_ Canada 
- 1920-1926 


the Lasour Gazerre. The 
first deals with Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada, 1920 to 1926, including 
the following classes of 
labour: (1) building, metal, printing, electric 
_gailways, civic employment, and icngshore- 
men; (2) mining, lumbering, ‘electric power, 
telephone; and (3) factory labour in various 
- 4ndustries. The second supplement deals with 


the movement of wholesale and retail prices: 


and changes in the cost of living in Canada 
x, and various other countries in recent years. 


: iz The Lasour Gazerre for 
x, Bulletin on October, 1926, contained a 
Employment note on the fourteenth an- 
= nual convention of the In- 
ternational 
a3 Public Employment Ser- 
"F vices, which was held at Montreal on 
September 16-18, 1926. The Department 
2 of Labour has just published and dis- 
3 tributed a bulletin containing the proceed- 


_ Services 
Convention 


ings of this meeting. As its name implies, the 
association is composed of the officials of gov- 
ernmentally conducted free employment of- 
 fices throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, The Montreal convention was the third 
of its fourteen annual meetings to be held in 
- Ganada, The bulletin contains verbatim re- 
ports of the papers and addresses delivered to 
the meeting and a digest of the discussions 
which took place, ‘Including interesting ma- 
terial on a number of phases of public em- 


cluded with this issue of. 


Association of: 
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ployment office work. A limited number of 
the bulletins are available for distribution and 
will be sent to interested persons who have 
not already received copies, on application. - 


Bulletin No. 18 of the — 


Home Vocational Education Series 
Economics in has just been issued by the 
Vocational Technical Education Branch 
Schools of the Department of 

Labour. This publication 


is entitled Home Economics in Canadian Vo- 
cational Schools and contains descriptive 
articles and outlines of courses indicating the 
nature, scope and value of the training and 
education provided for girls and women in 
secondary vocational schools receiving grants 
under the Technical Education Act. 


Industrial A review of employment 
situation in conditions in Canada dur- 
1926 ing’ the past year is given 


on another page. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in a general 
summary of industrial and business situation, 
stated that the year 1926 ended under con- 
ditions much more favourable than prevailed ~ 
throughout 1925 and preceding years. The 
factors contributing to this result included — 
the bountiful crops of the last two years, — 
the improved conditions in other countries 
with which Canadian external trade is car- 
ried on, especially the United States, and 
the rapid development in progress in the 
power and paper industries. The index of 
industrial employment was _ consistently - 
maintained at a high level throughout the 
year. Carloadings were much above normal ‘a 
during the first eleven months. Construc- 
tion showed considerable variation even after 
allowance is made for seasonal tendencies, 
but on the whole was exceptionally active. — 
The primary iron and steel industry oper- 
ated at a moderate level somewhat above 
normal. Bank debits after usual adjust- — 
ments indicate a high level of business ac- 
tivity during most months. While the crop — 
harvested in 1926 was slightly less valuable 
than that of the preceding year, it is a rare — 
occurrence for two such bountiful crops to — 
be produced’ two years in succession, The — 
decided improvement in industrial lines in © 
the last quarter of 1925 was maintained dur- — 
ing 1926. This was amply shown by the © 
index averaging 20 per cent more during ~ 
the first 10 months of 1926 than in the cor- — 
responding period of 1925. In manufactur- — 
ing, the only month during 1926 when main- — 
tenance of the high level was threatened — 
was in August. - During September and Oc- 
tober, the decline of the preceding mon 
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was counterbalanced, and the index for manu- 
facturing attained a higher level than in 
any other month during the post-war period. 

The total value of the imports during the 
first_10 months of 1926 was more than 13 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding period 
of 1925. In view of delay in threshing opera- 


_ tions during August and September, caused by 


adverse weather conditions, as well as the 
shortage of shipping arising out of the British 
coal strike, exports of Canadian produce dur- 
ing recent months were less than in the cor- 
responding period of 1925. The total exports 
during the first 10 months were valued at 2.5 
per cent more than in 1925. The railways 
shared in the prosperity of Canada during 
1926. The crop of 1925, one of the largest in 
the history of Canada, was moved to ultimate 


markets in part during the first nine months 


# 


é 


3 
‘a 


‘. 
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of 1926. Active industrial conditions also con- 
trbiuted to the heavier traffic movement of 
the year under review. 
- Canada’s mineral industries yielded a new 
record output in 1926 when the value of pro- 
duction reached $242,886,000 an advance of 7.1 
per cent above the total of $226,583,333 re- 
ported for 1925, according to the official esti- 
mate compiled by Mr. 8. J. Cook, chief. of the 
mining, metallurgical and chemical branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The pre- 
vious high record of $227,859,665 was estab- 
lished in 1920. Metal mining showed great 
strength and steadiness throughout the year. 
Non-metallic minerals, other than coal, at a 
value of $24,841,000, were up 10 per cent from 
the total in 1925. Coal production showed a 
gain of 3 million tons and conditions in the 
industry throughout the year seemed much 


improved. There was little loss of time due 


to strikes, the total under this item standing 
at about 40,000 man-days as compared with a 
time loss of 1.57 million man-days in 1925. 


; ‘ _ Employment showed a gradual upward trend 
jn the coal mines of the maritime provinces: 


and only a slight seasonal loss due to lessened: 
production during the summer months from 
the mines of the prairie provinces. 

The volume of construction in 1926 was the 
largest recorded since the high records of 1912 
and 1913 were established. Contracts totalling 
$372,947,900 were awarded or $74,974,900 more 
than in 1925, being an increase of 25 per cent. 
According to the Canadian Fisherman the 


total catch of Lunenburg fishing fleet, Nova 


a 


Scotia, was the largest on record, but lower 
prices for fish and severe weather reduced the 
profits of the fishermen. The pack of salmon 
shipped from Vancouver showed an increase 
of nearly 100 per cent over 1925. The lumber- 
ing industry was in a somewhat unsettled con- 


dition during the year, the result, it is stated, 
of over production and price cutting, the mar- 
ket being affected also by the prolonged coal 
strike in Great Britain. 


In 1926 65,916 accidents 


Workmen’s were reported to the On- 
Compensation tario Workmen’s Com- 
in Ontario pensation Board, as against 
in 1926 60,012 in 1925. The fatal 


cases increased from 345 in 
1925 to 400 in 1926. An investigation of the 
reports to the Compensation Board shows 
that a great many more cases have been re- 
ported involving medical aid only. From 
this it appears that many accidents formerly 
dealt with as first aid cases at the plant are 
now being reported to the Board for medical 
aid. In 1926 the total compensation awarded 
was $5,821,351.90 or nearly $300,000 more than 
in 1925. During 1926 silicosis and compressed 
air or caisson disease were added by the Board 
to the list of industrial diseases and very con- 
siderable expenditures were made in 1926 in 
connection with the payment of claims for 
silicosis. There has also been a marked in- 
crease in the amount paid for medical aid in 
1926, the total having been $988,486.70 or 
slightly over $112,000 more than in 1925. The ~ 
total medical aid for 1926 amounted to 21 per 
cent of the benefits awarded by the Board 
in Schedule 1. 


Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager, In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Associations, 
states that the accident prevention associa- 
tions formed under Section 101 of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act plan to continue 
their work and hope for a continued reduction 
in the more serious type of accident. Over 
a period of years, death cases and permanent 
total and permanent partial disabilities have 
shown a decrease, which in itself, has encour- 
aged the executive committees of the various 
accident prevention associations to continue 
their present plan of campaign. 


The British Columbia Court 


Injunction of Appeal, in a judgment 
confirmed in handed down on January 
Vancouver 4, sustained the judgment 


of Mr. Justice Gregory in 
the Supreme Court last May 
in the case Schuberg versus Local No. 118 
International Alliance. Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees et al. Mr. Justice A. Martin and 
Mr. Justice M. A. MacDonald dissented from 
the judgment of the Court of Appeal. An 
outline of this case in its earlier stages, and 
of the judgment of the Supreme Court, was 
given in the Lasour Gazmrrs, June, 1926, page 


picketing case 
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624. The facts of the case were as follows: 
Schuberg, the owner of the Empress Theatre 
at Vancouver had for a long time employed 
only seven stage hands, and when he gave 
notice that after a certain date he would 
employ only five, this announcement proved 
unsatisfactory to the stage hands and to their 
local union, and a strike followed. The 
owner then engaged five new employees, and 
the union thereupon placed men at the 
entrance to the theatre, who distributed hand- 
bills addresed to the “theatre-going public 
of Greater Vancouver,” stating in large type 
that, “the Empress Theatre is unfair to or- 
ganized labour.” The union also caused motor 
cars and sandwich men, displaying signs and 
banners bearing the same statement, to parade 
before the entrance to the theatre, “watching 
and besetting” the theatre. During the con- 
tinuance of these acts the volume of business 
at the theatre was materially reduced. 


Judge Gregory found that the actions of the 
union were done with the intention of injur- 
ing the plaintiff’s business and in the hope 
that to save himself from such injury he 
would return to the employment of the seven 
stage hands. He cited the decision of the 
Alberta Supreme Court in a similar picketing 
case which was outlined in the Lasour 
: Gazette for November, page 1156, accepting 
that decision as applicable in the present case. 
He therefore granted an injunction and $1,750 
damages against the union. At the hearing 
before the Court of Appeal counsel for the 
union contended that the act relating to trade 

unions legalized peaceful picketing. On the 
other hand, section 501 of the Criminal Code 
made it a crime to watch and beset with a 
view to compulsion. It was conceded, on 
behalf of the union members, that they 
watched and beset the Empress Theatre. 


_ The text of the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal will be given in the next issue of the 
_ Lasour Gazerrs, 


The government of British 
Columbia has _ recently 
issued regulations under the 
Department of Labour Act, 
1917, prescribing the form 
in which statistics of wage-earners employed 
; oh trades, industries, etc., are to be returned 
by employers. Employers are to state the 
total salary and wage payments for the year 
(1) to officers, superintendents and managers; 
(2) to clerks, stenographers, salesmen, ete.; 


‘ statistics 


es ee number of wage-earners (male and 


- industry or trade was active. 


) to wage-earners (including pieceworkers). 


January, 1927 


year is to be given, with the average number 
for each month of the year. The nationality 
of employees on the payroll for the week 
of greatest employment is also to be stated 
on a special form. A feature of the return 
is a form that will enable the Department to 
make an accurate classification of employees 
in the Province in groups according to the 
amount of their average weekly rate of wages. 
Employers must state the number of employ- 
ees in receipt of wages under $6 weekly; from 
$6 to $6.99 weekly; from $7 to $7.99 weekly, 
and so on to the highest paid group receiving 
$50 weekly and over. The number of em- — 
ployees is to be shown for each sex, sub- 

divided into groups under and over 18 years 
of age. The number of apprentices is also to 
be given separately from that of the minor 
employees. The return calls also for infor- 
mation as to the number of hours per week 
normally worked by wage earners; and as to 
the number of weeks in the year in which the 
Another form — 
is to be filled in, showing the normal rates of 
wages paid to the different classes of male 
labour employed for the past two years. 


A special bulletin (No. 147) | 
has been published by the © 


Home work 


in clothing Department of Labour of 
industry in the State of New York 
New York which estimates the extent — 


to which home work is 
carried on in the men’s clothing industry, — 
with particular reference to New York City 
and Rochester. The ‘men’s clothing industry 
is the largest home-working industry in the 
State. Home work is referred to in the report — 
as one of the “most insidious industrial 
hazards,” because of unregulated hours, low ; 
wages and absence of control of child labour. | 
New York and other American States main- 
tain certain legal standards for home work, 
but in practice such work is difficult to con-— 
trol. Instability of employment is Share etaeeem 
istic of home production. In “inside shops” — 
in New York, for example, 33 per cent of the e 
home workers employed at the peak of the _ 
fall season are laid off during the slack period 
which follows, in contrast to 14 per cent of 
factory workers. In contract shops 43 per 
cent of home-workers, as compared with 24 
per cent of factory workers, are “let out.” — 
Per capita earnings of honiosmigkens average 
from $9 to $13 a week. New York home- 
workers average $12.11 per week in inside “g 
shops, $10.39 in contract shops; Rochester in- 
side shops, pay home-workers an average of f 
$13.76 per week, contract shops, $9.31. 
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The Factory Acts of several 


_ Regulation of Canadian provinces regul- 
~ home work in late the conditions under 
Canadian which home work may be 

_ provinces carried on. The Ontario 


and Alberta acts, for ex- 
ample, contain the following provision: 
Every person contracting for the manufac- 
ture of any garment, article of clothing or 
Wearing apparel or any part thereof, or giving 
out the same to be wholly or partially altered 
or improved, or giving out for manufacture, 
alteration or improvement, material from 
- which the same are to be made up or com- 
pleted, shall keep a written register of the 
name and address serially numbered of every 
person so contracted with, or to whom any 
such garment, article or material is so given 
out, and of the places where the work is to be 
- done. The register shall at all times be open 
to inspection by the inspector, and the person 
required to keep it shall furnish a copy of the 
register to the inspector... 


The Alberta act provides that the registers 

- mentioned in the last paragraph are to be pre- 
sented monthly, and that notice must be given 

of any additions thereto. In Ontario the 
register is to be produced on demand by the 

factory inspector. The Ontario Act also con- 

tains special provisions governing home work 

in towns or cities having a population of 

- 50,000 or over. Garments may not be re- 
ceived for manufacture, alteration or improve- 
ment without a permit from the factory in- 
spector, and no person-may expose for sale 
any garment made in a dwelling house without 
a permit stating that the place of manufac- 
ture is thoroughly clean and sanitary. The 
permit states the maximum number of per- 
sons allowed to work on the premises. Articles 
manufactured under sanitary conditions may 
be seized and destroyed. Working places in 
_ Alberta may be visited by the inspector, and 
if conditions are not favourable the inspector 
may prohibit the manufacture from giving out 

_ work to be done in such premises. 

The Factory Act of British Columbia pro- 
_ vides that employers in any industry coming 
- under the Act who sublet contracts or give out 
materials to be made, altered or repaired at 
any place other than a factory, must keep a 
register of all such work and the location of 
the place where it is to be performed. The 
“register is to be open to the inspector at any 
- time, and he is expected to see that such work 
_ is performed under proper sanitary conditions. 


The Industrial Establishments Act of Quebec 
‘exempts “domestic workships” unless they are 
classified by the Lieutenant Governor in 
~ Council as “dangerous, unwholesome or incon- 


venient.” 


pic Noi 
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The , Citizens’ Research 
Pensions Institute of Canada recently 
recommended completed a survey of 
for public municipal affairs at St. 
employees John, New Brunswick. 
The report, which was 


presented to the Municipal Council by Dr. 
Horace L. Brittain, makes numerous recom- 
mendations, among which is one for the 
establishment of a pension system for the 
members of the fire and police departments 
in which all members of the force would be 
obliged to take part. It points out that in 
view of the high proportion of older men on 
the permanent force, the city would have to 
make a sufficient contribution to meet any 
drain on the funds from this cause. At the 
present time no provision is made for retiring 
members of the force, or for compensation in 
case of sickness or accident sustained while on 


-duty’ The members however may have a 


voluntary association governed by a board of 
‘trustees. 

The report points out that the scale of pay 
for the firefighters at St. John is similar to 
the scales at Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, etc., 
although the conditions of work differ; in 
Halifax men get one day off in five; in 
Quebec and Montreal the two platoon system 
is used. “Call” men receive $225 per year 
at St. John; foremen receive $240, and district 
engineers about $300 per annum. “Call” men 
who work in districts where calls are numerous 
receive the same remuneration as those who 
are in districts where calls are infrequent. 
Permanent men are on duty 24 hours a day, 
with exception of time off for meals, and 
receive one day off in eight, with 14 days 
holidays during the year. They receive one 
suit and one cap a year, but have to provide 
themselves with rubber boots, coats, etc., 
necessary for the fighting of fires. 


The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board of British 
municipal Columbia has made a 
employees in second levy on the cities 
British Columbia and municipal corporations 

of the Province,’ the two 
levies however together constituting only one- 
half the possible rates of assessment. The 
second levy was necessary because of an 
increase in the number of accidents among 
workers in Class 14 (“Municipalities”). The 
last annual report of the Board shows that in 
1925, 312 claims were passed for total tempor- 
ary disabilities in this class, involving payment 
of $22,388; for permanent partial disabilities 
there were ten awards, involving $21,653; and 
in connection with one death the sum of 


Accidents to 
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$6,063 was paid, the final awards in respect 
to Muncipal employees involving an expendi- 
ture of $50,005. The branch of municipal 
work most exposed to accident risks is that 
engaged in “operation and maintenance” of 
streets, roads, paving, parks, ete., in which 
there were 187 compensable accidents in 1925; 
in the construction or extension of water- 
works, sewers, electric railways, etc., there 
were 44, and in the fire and police departments 
there were 37 accidents (including one death). 
Any surplus at the end of the year on the 
second levy will be added to the amount 
received from the first levy for 1927. 


Professor James A. Coote, 


Origins of of McGill University, 
welfare Montreal, describes recent 
‘ movement in progress in the practice of 
industry ‘industrial engineering” in 


an address reprinted in the 

Canadian Textile Journal. The new science 

had its origin in the work of F. W. Taylor, 

an American engineer who died in 1915. As 
superintendent of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany’s works he developed new processes in 

the cutting of metals, and obtained a formula 

by which the time required for a given piece 

: of work could be predetermined. His chief 
__ work in these directions was contained in two 
- entitled “On the Art of Cutting 
Metals,” and “A Method of Shop Manage- 
i - ment.” Mr. Taylor was followed by numerous 
imitators and “efficiency experts,” whose work 
is passed over lightly by Professor Coote. 
The chief result of these activities was the 
discovery of the great importance of “labour 
turnover” in industry. It was found that in 
some plants labour turnover amounted to 
over three hundred per cent a year; that is, 
in order to maintain a working force of 100 
men 300 men were hired in one year. In a 
Canadian plant, for thirty jobs two hundred 
and fifty men were hired in six months. It 


$75 to hire and train a new worker to replace 
_ an old one, this cost being made up of broken 
_ tools, spoiled work and the reduced output due 
. to new and strange surroundings as well as to 
‘inexperience. 

To the discovery of the importance of 
“labour turnover” Professor Coote attributes 
ne recent growth of “welfare work” in 
industry. “The new worker,” he says, “is taken 
to his new surroundings and introduced to his 
new comrades; the ways of the establishment 
_ are explained in a manner to impress him 
th their reasonableness and not as rules 
hose infringement brings punishment. Every 
ort is used to make the newcomer feel at 
me as soon as possible and shorten the 
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breaking-in period. Everyday conditions must 

be such that they do not make the worker 

dissatisfied or cause him to lose interest. 

Here comes in the effect of good lighting, 

proper ventilation, suitable toilet facilities, 

locker rooms for his belongings, etc, etc. 

These represent the bare necessities. After 

these come the provision of lunch rooms 

where the workers can eat their lunch in 

clean and comfortable surroundings; then the 

serving of hot drinks, soup, etc.; and then the 

restaurant serving full meals. The best prac- 

tice is not to give the workers these things 

free of charge but to provide them at cost. 

From these we go on to things that may be — 
regarded as luxuries such as rest rooms, music, 

games, etc. It is certainly not the duty of — 
industry to provide these things but if their 

provision is going to make the industrial 
establishment a place where life is enjoyable 
instead of drudgery they may be a profitable 
investment.” Professor Coote notes however 
that “all of those things, important as they 
are cannot take the place of sufficient wages. 
If the provision of these service features is 
intended to make the workers content with 
lower wages the effort will be wasted. Nothing 
will take the place of the pay envelope unless 
it is satisfaction with the job itself.” 


A favourable account of the 
business situation in the 
United States as the New 
Year began is presented by 
Mr. John W. O'Leary, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of — 
the United States in the Nation’s Business for — 
January. Despite depression in some major 
industries, he finds a higher degree of general - 
prosperity in the country just now than has — 
ever existed in the past. This conclusion was | 
reached after conference with business leaders 
and with government officials. “There seems,” 
he says, “to be no disagreement on the facts 
regarding fundamental soundness of business. _ 
Credit is ample for legitimate needs. Inven- 
tories are low. Economy in national govern- 4 
ment is releasing funds for reduction of debt 
and at the same time reducing taxation. — 
Notwithstanding exceptional consumption of — 
merchandise and extension of consumer credit, — 
our savings are growing. Confidence in the 
honesty and integrity of business is continuing 
and restrictive laws are giving way to self- 
regulation. 
“Within the memory of the majority of the 
readers of this article the beginning of a | 
period of deflation or business slump brought — 
first a reduction in wages. The immediate 
result was a lower cost, but the consequent — 
reduction of purchasing power of the wage 


New principles 
governing 
wage rates 


oe 
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earner soon brought further restriction of 
volume and consequent increase of cost. 

“The new philosophy which appeared con- 
sciously or unconsciously at the beginning. of 
the after-war deflation reversed the process of 

_ reducing cost. Every factor entering into cost 
was analyzed, and improvement in method, 
elimination of waste, and standardization were 
put into practice. The determination to defer 
wage cuts until all other factors had been 
dealt with was uppermost in the mind of the 
_ American employer. The employee co-oper- 
ated with enthusiasm. The resultant team 
work brought lower commodity prices. We 
began to understand the differences between 
money wage and real wage. We developed a 
new term, ‘consumer purchasing power.’ We 
liked it sufficiently to cultivate it. The 
expansion of a century-old method of mer- 
chandising, ‘instalment credit,’ added to the 
consumer purchasing power and the prosperity 
begun under a new wage philosophy was ex- 
tended. 
“The record of the last two years is not an 
accident. It is not a windfall, a piece of good 
luck, or an evidence that fortune habitually 
smiles upon us with special favour. The cold 
_ record of statistical facts shows to all who 
wish to know that for the measure of national 
_ prosperity which has come in the last two 
years we worked hard. We have striven to 
make each application of labour produce more 
than it ever produced before. We have been 
exerting ourselves to get greater efficiency. 
In that effort the figures show that we have 
been successful. There is no other possible 
explanation for the upward course of the wage 
level in the United States since 1919 and the 
_ downward course of the price level. For 
different industries the federal Department of 
_ Labour has been making some studies through 
which it shows striking increases in pro- 
ductivity. The Secretary of Commerce has 
pointed out in the report which he published 
at the end of November that the railroads 
have recéntly been performing 43 per cent 
more work, in ton-miles of freight moved, 
than in 1913, but with only 2 or 3 per cent 
4 more employees.” 


oo] 


>. 


The December issue of. In- 
dustrial Management (New 
York) contains a survey of 
recent industrial develop- 
s ments, resulting mainly 
from new applications of mechanical power, 
_ together with a series of charts illustrating re- 


Eff ecis of power 
production in 
industry 


cent changes in the relative value of horse 


tion in the rates of production, wages and 
- profits. “ Mankind’s conception of industry,” 


ower and man power, and consequent varia- | 
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it is stated,” has in very recent years, under- 
gone a revolution.” Industrial managers 
“have outgrown the habit of thinking in a 
fixed groove of low wages, high prices and 
plentiful, cheap labour. They have learned 
that while prosperity may start at the top, 
it will not long remain prosperity unless it 
penetrates all along the line down to the great 
mass of the people. They have discovered 
the immensely important fact that high prices 
curtail buying, and~ that any attempts to 
lower prices by reducing wages, again curtails 
buying. Instead of closing their eyes to that 
obvious fact, and trusting that the lessened 
purchasing power of their own workers will 
not affect the incomes of those who buy the 
product, these men know that the circle is 
bound to complete itself sooner or later. 
These are the industrial leaders who are map- 
ping out a substantial, progressive programme 
for every industry and every plant to fol- 
low.” 

Industrial Management recommends indus- 
trial executives, in planning their work for 
1927, to turn their attention to extending the 
applications of mechanical power and special- 
ized machinery. “ Each additional horse power 
provided per worker in industry, has increased 
over a ten-year period the net annual output 
value of that worker by thirteen hundred and 
ten dollars. There is no price inflation in this 
remarkable figure, the fluctuation of the dol- 
lar value of product having been compensated 
for in arriving at it. Men do not work as 
hard now nor as long hours as they did ten 
years ago, yet production per man is thirty- 
four per cent more than then throughout all 
industry because we are learning how to util- 
ize power more effectively. Mechanical and 
electrical power are far more stimulating to 
production than is man power. Also a horse 
power can be employed for about one- 
twentieth the amount of a man’s wages. The 
big problem management to-day and the key- 
note to the programme for 1927, is to increase 
the ratio of horse-power to man power and 
to apply’ this additional power to production 
through improved machinery.” 


Some of the facts that are shown in the 
charts are as follows:— 


Industrial plants are becoming larger, but 
fewer in number: for 10 plants in 1914 there 
were only 7 in 1923. The output per worker 
in 1914 was $5,480, and in 1923, $6,900. 


The total “man power” in American in- 
dustry rose from 7,024,000 in 1914 to 8,778,000 
in 1923. Man power increased 24.9 per cent; 
horse power increased 47.6 per cent, and pro- 
duction inereased 58.8 per cent. 
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For every wage earner at work in American 
industry 33 horse power is also at work. An 
increase of 18 per ‘cent in horse power per 
wage earner in 1923 as compared with 1914, 
resulted in a 34 per cent increase in output 
per wage earner. 


Although production in 1923 was 34.4 per 
cent greater per worker than in 1914, it was 
less per dollar of wages paid, because wages 
increased faster than value of output. 


At the beginning of 1926, 


Proposed the Government then in 
_ arbitration acts power in Sweden appointed 
in Sweden ; a committee of nine mem- 


bers, including representa~ 

tives of the Government, the Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Employers’ Federation, 

to enquire into the problem of industrial peace. 

A change of Government which took place 

in the spring did not affect the enquiry. Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, the present 
Government intends as soon as possible to 
introduce proposals for compulsory arbitra- 

“ tion in disputes concerning the interpretation 
of collective agreements. A special Court, it 
is stated, would be set up for this purpose, and 
no appeal to a higher authority would be 


< 
2 


* allowed against its decisions except on 
questions of procedure. The Court would 
be given power to impose fines and 


fix compensation which, if need be, would 
_be demanded of the organizations concerned. 
It would also be entitled to supplement the 
provisions of existing collective agreements, if 
~ these were found to be inadequate or not clear 
_ in any particular respect, and in exceptional 
eases to allow either of the parties to termin- 
a ate an agreement before the period covered 
_ by it has expired, if there have been any im- 
portant or unexpected changes in the econ- 
_ omic conditions on which the agreement is 
_ based. For disputes relating to conditions of 
work, on the other hand, it is not thought 
that there is sufficient ground for the general 
adoption of arbitration. Such legislation 
would be necessary only for disputes involv- 
ing the vital functions of the community. In 
such cases, however, the workers would have 
to be guaranteed fair wages and satisfactory 
conditions of work, so that the system of 
arbitration and the consequent prohibition of 
_ strikes might not be regarded as a means of 
preventing an improvement in the workers’ 
standard of living. 


_ Bills embodying these proposals, it is 
_ stated, will be introduced in the Riksdag at 
the earliest. possible date, but not before the 
1928 session. 
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An organization known as 
the “Tndustrial Peace 
Union” has been founded 
in Great Britain by Mr. 
J. Havelock Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the National Union of Seamen. Its 
objects are stated to be:—(1) To promote 
permanent peace in industry, based on justice 
and sympathy; (2) To foster the spirit of 
fellowship and co-operation between em- 

ployers and employed; and (3) To work for 
the improvement and greater security of the 
conditions of industry and the maintenance 
of a satisfactory standard of living. 


The Union is stated to aim at securing for 
every individual who has entered into a con- 
tract by collective bargaining the right to 
work, as well as to withhold his labour by 
proper termination of such contract by regu- 
lar legal notice. In the event of any undue © 
pressure being brought to bear by industrial 
action which threatens the life of the com- 
munity, the members of the Union are asked 
to pledge themselves to the support of a con- 
stitutional Government for the preservation 
of law and order. The Industrial Peace 
Union also intends to undertake educational — 
propaganda (incluing the knowlege of simpl2 
economic facts), to co-operate in welfare 
work, and to provide for the registration of all 
members of the Union who are willing to help 
in times of national emergency. 


Industrial 
Peace Union in 
Great Britain 


The French Superior La- 


Superior bour Council held its 30th 
Labour Council Session on November 15, | 
of France 1926, and the following days. — 


; This Council is composed of 
representatives of employers and workers, with 
a small number of representatives of the Cham- — 
ber of Deputies, the Senate, the Chamber of — 
Commerce in Paris, the Sorbonne and the — 
Co-operative societies, the Minister of Labour — 
being the President. It acts as a national 
consultative committee .of the Government — 
on all questions relating to industry and — 
labour. Since the establishment of the Coun-— 
cil in 1891 the Government has considered — 
hardly any question relating to the condi- 
tions of labour without submitting it first to — 
the examination of this body. On the ques- 
tion of the responsibility of the employer — 
who engages a worker who is already bound — 
to another employer by a contract of service, — 
the Council unanimously adopted the follow- — 
ing resolution :— 712.0 


When a wage-earner wantonly breaks a con- _ 
tract of service and engages himself to another _ 
employer, the new employer is wholly respon- — 
sible for the damage caused to the previous 
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employer in the following cases: (1) When it 
is proved that he was directly implicated in 
the action of the worker in quitting his pre- 
“vious employer; (2) when he has engaged a 
_ worker whom he knew to be bound by a con- 
‘tract of service; (3) when he continues to 
give employment to a worker, after having 
learnt that such worker is still bound to an- 
other employer by a contract. In the third 
- case, responsibility does not lie on the new 
employer if, at the moment when he is notified, 
the contract wantonly broken by the wage- 
earner has expired, or if a period of 15 days 
has elapsed since the rupture of the contract. 


2, 
eae 


The Council considered the question of re- 
strictions on the activity of a wage-earner 
after the expiry of his contract of service, and 
adopted the following resolution on the su- 
ject:— 


Any clause in a contract of service which 
forbids the employee or the worker, after the 
expiry of his contract to carry on an under- 
taking on his own account, to obtain employ- 
ment with other employers, or to join an as- 
sociation or partnership with a view to carry- 
_ ing on some personal undertaking, is null and 


void, 
Both during the contract and after its ex- 
% piry, the employee or the worker must abstain 
from divulging’ to a competitior or any other 
person the manufacturing or business secrets 
of the employer, or from himself engaging or 


a co-operating in any act of unfair competition. 
; es The National Industrial 
_ National Conference Board, during 
_ Industrial | the first ten years of its 
Conference | existence, has established © 

Board of the itself as one of the chief 

United States | agencies in the United 


States for scientific indus- 
trial research. Frequent use has been made 
- in the Lasour Gazette of reports published 
by the Board (May, 1919, page 633, etc.). 

_ The report of the treasurer for the last fiscal 
year, recently received, indicates the extent 
of the services rendered by the Board to the 
managers of industry. “Probably there is no 
organization in the world,” he says, “ other 
- than the National Industrial Conference 
Board, that has been provided with funds, con- 
tributed voluntarily, for strictly research pur- 
poses as to conditions affecting the national 
_ prosperity, to the extent of $300,000 a year.” 
The treasurer points out that it was not until 
the conference of the International Chamber 
‘of Commerce held in Brussels in June, 1925, 
_ where certain important work of the National 
Industrial Conference Board was presented to 
representatives of other nations, that it was 
realized that no other country in the world 
has a similar organization. At this confer- 
e there were representatives of about forty 
nations and discussion among them concern- 
ing the work of the Conference Board showed 


-the subjects under discussion. 


that they fully appreciated its importance to 
American industry. This feeling was so 
marked that many of those present expressed 
themselves as hoping that it might be possible 
for them to introduce something similar in 
their own countries. Even in Germany, where 
every one supposed that complete statistical 
information as to industry existed, the Dawes 
Committee found a woeful lack of authori- 
tative data bearing upon German industrial 
organizations, relationships, production and 
distribution, costs and profits. 


The field of the Board’s labours includes 
every kind of productive activity that is not ° 
strictly mechanical. It supplies its supporters 
with trustworthy information as to industrial 
progress, the welfare of labour, insurance and 
distribution, as well as on subjects related 
indirectly to industry, such as taxation, inter- 
national indebtedness, agricultural conditions, 
etc. 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
was organized in May, 1916, for the purpose 
of bringing the important associations of 
industrial producers throughout the country 
into harmonious. and effective relationship 
and co-operation on all matters of econ- 
omic character and of timely, important con- 
cern to American industry. The governing 
body consists at present of ninety-eight mem- 
bers who are the designated representatives 
of affiliated organizations, members-at-large, 
and associate members. This composite mem- 
bership, drawn from industry’s major branches 
of industry and thus representative of Am- 
erican industry as a whole, gives the delibera- 
tions of the Board a practical character, based 
on wide knowledge and experience. 


The officers and executive committee mem- 
bers elected by, and subject to the control 
of, the Conference Board constitute the direc- 
torate and determine broadly the policies and 
activities of the Board. At the monthly 
executive committee meetings, advice is 
sought also from other Board members es- 
pecially invited because of their interest in 
The foreword 
of each report, accordingly, states that, “The 
publications of the Board thus finally repre- 
sent the results of scientific investigation and 
broad business experience, and the con- 
clusions expressed therein are those of the. 
Conference Board as a body.” 


The Council meets weekly with the presi- 
dent to plan and consider the progress of the 
various research studies, and those in direct. 
charge of investigations participate when 
their work is under discussion. 


« 10 . 


Since its organization, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has been accumulating 
a vast store of useful and practical informa- 
tion in the broad field of industrial economics 
and statistics. During the last few years, the 
Board’s staff has been devoting intense study 

' to the accumulation of date on those subjects 
that are generally embraced in the term 
“Industrial Relations.” It has collected and 
collated a large amount of important infor- 
mation on such topics as Industrial Pensions, 
Group Insurance, Bonus Payments, Profit 
Sharing, Employee Stock Ownership, Season- 
al Employment, Training Methods, Works 
Councils, Systems of Wage Payment, and 
similar by-product developments of industrial 
operation, and many interesting special re- 
ports and monographs have been published 
or are in process of completion. The Board 
also issues monthly authoritative information 
on Wages, Hours of Work and Employment 
in Industry, and on Cost of Living for Wage 
Earners’ Families. 


The Commissioner of 
Construction Highways (Canada)  re- 
of Canadian cently published a report 
highways for the year 1925-26, show- 


ing the progress made 
under the Canada Highways Act of 1919 to- 
wards the establishment of a Dominion wide 


Mr. James Dickson has been appointed to 
the position of chief inspector of mines for 
British Columbia, in succession to Mr. George 
Wilkinson, who died last August. Mr. James 
Strang, manager of the Extension Mine, 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) Limited, has 
taken the position of inspector of mines, 
vacated by Mr. Dickson, and Mr. James W. 
Jemson has been made acting inspector of 
_ mines for Nanaimo district. 


The city council of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 
_ has passed a by-law requiring hair dressers 

who do not occupy regular establishments in 

the city to pay a license fee of $20 a year 
before they can follow their trade from house 
_ to house. This by-law was the result of a 
communication received by council from 
_ established barbers and _ hairdressers who 
objected to the itinerant barbers working in 
the city. 


The Ontario Safety League recently 
announced the results of a drawing contest for 
the pupils of all schools in the province, on 
accidents and fires, and their prevention. The 
contestants were divided into two classes: 
Class “A” children of 12 years and under, 
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system of main trunk highways connecting 
up all important centres in the various pro- 
vinces and serving the great bulk of local as 
well as through and outside traffic. Under 
the act each province adopts a connected 
system of main or trunk highways upon which 
the federal appropriation is to be applied. 
Each province endeavours, as far as possible, 
to design that system so as to reach the in- 
dustrial centres, to pass through important 
agricultural communities, and form a con- 
nected system within each province, uniting 
at provincial and international boundaries, 
thus making a through system of continuous 
roads. 


The total mileage under agreement for fed- 
eral aid at the close of the fiscal year was 
8,524.40, the estimated cost of construction 
being $48,326,714, of which the aid estimated 
to come from the Dominion will amount to 
40 per cent. During the past year, it is stated, 
very little change was made in the rates paid 
for labour and materials. Much of the work 
was performed by residents of the locality, 
many of whom, with their teams, have been | 
on the work for four or five years, and their 
training and experience resulted in better 
work at lower cost than would have been pos-_ 
sible otherwise. 


and Class “B”, children 13 to 16 years in- 
clusive. The winners of the first places in each 
class were: Class “A”, Earl Fortney, of 
Hamilton, ($20); Class “B”, George Bounsall, — 
Riverdale, Toronto ($20). 


First aid schools are now being resumed at 
the coal mines in Nova Scotia, having been 
closed for about two years owing to distributed - 
conditions. The British Empire Steel Cor- — 
poration is said to be much interested in these 
schools, and aims at having a school at every — 
colliery, as part of the present efforts for the 
reduction of industrial accidents. ; 


The Minister of Agriculture (England and — 
Wales) answering a question in the British 
House of Commons recently, stated that the — 
government had considered the report of the - 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Agricul-— 
tural Unemployment Insurance, and that they 
did not see their way to adopt the recom- 
mendations of the majority report of the 
Committee, which were for the application — 
of a special scheme of unemployment insur- 
ance to agriculture (Lasour Gazerre, Novem- 
ber, 1926, page 1047). On ey 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


py BE employment situation as reported by 

the local superintendents of the Employ- 

~ ment Service of Canada at the end of Decem- 
ber was as follows:— 


Although the weather in Nova Scotia had 
interfered to some extent with fishing, good 
catches were reported. A partial discontinu- 

ance of operations in logging had been caused 
by the holiday season, but at the end of the 
month the men were starting back to the bush 
and activity was fair. Building construction 
in Halifax was fairly active, but elsewhere 
throughout- the Province this industry was 
quiet. Some work on a hydro dam at Sheet 
Harbour was being carried on. Apart from 

~ gome decreases in activity in the cases of cer- 
tain firms who had been busy on Christmas 

_ stocks, the manufacturing industry was about 
normal. In the coal mining industry the holi- 
days had interfered to some extent with pro- 
duction, but rather full time with a continu- 
ing heavy production was reported. ‘Trans- 
portation was fair, while trade for the holi- 
day season was reported to have been good. 

As in Nova Scotia the fishing industry in 
New Brunswick reported good catches. In the 

latter province activity in the logging industry 
was brisk, with frequent orders for men being 
listed at the employment offices. Manufac- 
turing seemed to be experiencing average ac- 
tivity. Apart from the City of St. John, 
where there was quite a bit of activity in the 
building and construction group on the finish- 
‘ing of buildings started earlier in the year, 
this industry seemed to be rather dormant. 
Transportation showed increased activity 
throughout the province, with the winter port 
business of St. John being heavier than during 
_ the previous year. Trade was in a very good 
state. 
From the Province of Quebec superintend- 
ents reported that farming was seasonally 
~ quiet. In the Sherbrooke zone the mines were 
quiet. Manufacturing in practically all 
branches throughout the province was shown 
to be quite active. While demands for work- 
ers for the construction industry were few, 
the volume of work being carried on was 
rather heavy for this season. Transportation 
was active. As usual in the City of Montreal 
domestic workers still fell short in numbers 
of the demands for their services. With good 
prospects for the balance of the winter and 
with fewer unemployed than a year ago, con- 
ditions in the Province of Quebec seemed 
_ favourable. 


Farm orders listed at the employment offices 
in Ontario were not very numerous. Local 
shortages of workers for the logging industry 
were reported by some of the employment 
offices and others showed heavy demands with 
sufficient applicants available. While showing 
no diminution in activity, the metal mining 
industry did not report any demands for work- 
ers. No new construction jobs of major propor- 
tions seemed ito be developing; yet, the finishing 
up at several points of jobs undertaken earlier 
in the year caused activity in this industry 
to be not unfavourable for the winter season. 
Apart from temporary shutdowns of factories 
for inventory purposes, manufacturing showed 
no slackening of effort; in fact some centres 
reported increases in staff, with the iron trades 
in a particularly favourable condition. A spirit 
of optimism with regard to the manufacturing 
outlook seemed general. Taken as a whole 
conditions in Ontario seemed favourable for 
the season, with less unemployment than is 


- customarily the case at this time of year and 


with rather bright prospects for the immediate 
future. : 

Though the employment offices were not 
making many farm placements in Manitoba, 
there was a slight increase in their number. 
There was an increased demand for logging 
workers both for wood cutting in Manitoba 
and for general bush work in North Western 
Ontario. Construction work, except in Winni- 
peg, was practically closed down for the 
winter season. In that city the 1926 figure 
for building permits issued exceeded that of 
any year in several preceding years. Very 
few calls for general labour were reported, bus 
unemployment seemed less severe than for 
some years past. 

While there was not an unusually large num- 
ber of vacancies for farm workers in Saskat- 
chewan, applicants for this work did not seem 
to exceed the demands for their services. Very 
little construction work was being carried on 
throughout this province. There was practi- 
cally no demand for bush workers. In spite 
of the fact that the general conditions seemed 
to be rather quiet, there did not appear to be 
any more unemployed than usual for the sea- 
son. 

Farm demands registered with the Alberta 
employment offices were fair. A satisfactory 
number of logging placements were being 
made. The building and construction industry 
was quiet. With a nominal demand for work- 
ers, who are readily available, the coal mining 
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industry seemed fairly busy. Between the employing any additional workers. With 
normal slackness of the winter and the inter- more than enough tradesmen in most lines 
ference of the holidays, conditions at the end available, the building and construction indus- 
of December throughout Alberta were rather try did not show much activity as far as the 
dull, although, comparatively speaking, they employment offices were concerned. Shipping, 
might be regarded as satisfactory. and in consequence Jongshore work, was 

Partly due to the unfavourable weather, the fairly busy. Compared with other years at 
logging industry in British Columbia was quiet. the same season, general conditions through- 
Coal mining seemed rather busy and metal out the Coast Province might be stated as 
mining remained normally active but was not being rather favourable. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


1926 1925 


November October December November 


= a ooo 


October 


Trade, external, aggregate..... Sol Sears wile ossaiars 241,665,755) 219,616,415) 253,317,215] 216,644,167) 225,319,676 
Imports, merchandise for é 
consumption..............- $ [evccececeveeee 87,656,757 88,127,214 76,918, 288 75, 285, 662 80,799,757 
152,355,795] 130,279,870} 175,555,228] 140,279,235] 143,548,112 


. Exports, Canadian eee Gr Wa getantareiseaccve's 
Customs duty collected....... SUMS... sre tmsees.. [ekeee ane «5200 13,946,044 11,670,986 11,770,905 


Bank debits to Individual $ 


13,016,330 


BCOOUDES: .cvccc ase cnececeacgel |G. |elselescsissieees 2,915,658,907| 2,830,782,750) 3,120,644,757| 2,786,635,210) 2,872,085,719 | 
Bank clearings..............+- Sill). aedade~ eta 1,737,700,000} 1,648,177,107) 1,898,373,589] 1,670,184,404/ 1, = 200, 866 
Bank notes in circulation...... Sie links: «ass star aftutpscH winsicnceae’s «wee 187,011,196} 173,891,566) 173,891,566 296,589 
Bank deposits, savings........ De Oe Sh er Anbal ocoriccoaeaeree 1,347,564,144| 1,318,875,483] 1,318,875,483) 1, ae 588, 281 
! Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |..c.scecsceccs[eceecceceeces 983,440,760} 903,259,725) 903,259,725 906,249, 149 
’ Security Prices, Index Number.— 
=! Common stocks.........s..+e+ cae 143-1 143-1 140-6 122-6 120-9 121-2. 
Preferred stocks............+ 101-2 100-0 97-8 98-5 98-8 98-7 


104-5 103-9 106-3 106-0 
151-5 151-1 163-5 161-1 


105-5 
156-6 


< GME Gi eiciniate vielolda cBa’s «Atte 21-41 21-24 21-14 21-87 21-51 21-11 
; Beene silo mob cc eee | MboSoggenececde 186 184 215 163 178 
‘Business failures, liabilities... $ |.......-...00+ 2,686,519 2,449,360 3,186,295 2,316,409 3,487,762 
Employment Index Number, ' 
Employers’ pay roll figures. . 101-1 102-8 105-2 95-3 97-1 
*$Unemployment percentage 
___ (trade union members)...... *4-7, *2°6 3-3], *5-7 *5-1) 
Hinds) api en Py aaemegts co Wl RAGOSME SESE cise Mal SANS Ccriaees 10,013 4,003 5,323] 
; Building permits........... SOE GS stensns whee tenes 9,968, 937 14,614, 543 7,341, 752 7,988,765 
-__- ¢Contracts awarded........... $ 13,725 84,972,000 43,384,000 12,675,000 46,973,000) 
ea t 53, 971 52,345 70,1 
AE ATOW ceo siisantistie «is tee ons ’ ’ 0,124 54, 889 68,535) 
_ Steel ingots and castings... tons 50,493 54,311 63,542 62,353 3 205 
\ Ferro BUOYS ess cecviesie oanrs Speen 3,804 3,559 3,008 2,094 
BE) Silvas ore shigped'fron’Gobelé tbe|” ” i.i8bs Alb LOL O78.) een ise 
~y Sead fy) 156,645} 1,151,091; 1,081,078].............. 4 
_ Timber scaled in British Col- Serr ws: 
Tain Ay Ease eee eee Fats hd Preciccee Unee 372,291,830) 176,315,738] 225,260,930) 


Railway— 
once ape revenue, 


329,415 224,501 306,086 


ne Sth Agihe 23,547,439|.......c.00e0-| 21,469, 
uit 8 $ 16, 466,680|-..:c. coger ee 15863 tue 


21,377,710 19,818, 544 19,294,184 
operating expenses....... | Bal PRC Rca 


13, 480,5 f E 
Steam rai “ere se rg in —_ is gases abi 


ton-miles.....t..sseeee Fadanseriniahnealp nnshagiees «<4 0] SAS ed eam en ee Cee 4,051,301 
Doce sy cwhynitas Gill avr sc ex creas 168, 860 156,983 13 aft 
Aa eae Bree 6,744 10,595 7,498 8,741 


gross earnings........... | a. ees ve 


Ganailian Pactia Railway, 19,569, 188 ; 


12,125 es) 


Maradsageaeln cage ebvewyeess liver eteudbeedaly OKanete kn cae 142-9 128-3 119- 
159-6 135-6 147-6 
snipes ssipan sie | v9 157-2 141-9 130-6 


__*Figures for end of previous months. {Bradstreet. $M aclean Building Review §F group figures’ elsewhere 

‘in this issue. for four weeks en January 1, 1927, and corresponding oe shine 3 Rite sh of 
physical Weape business includes, f , manufacturing, employment in wholesale and retail trade, im: 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank ebits. ustrial commodity production includes forestry mining, man 

ing and construction. Manufacturing includes consumers’ goods and producers’ goods. F : J 
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Employment as reported by 
employers showed a further 
seasonal decline at the begin- 
ning of December, when 14,- 
435 persons were released from the staffs of 
the 5,895 firms making returns, who had 
- 832,847 employees. These losses were smaller 
than those customarily reported on December 
1, and the situation was better than on the 
same date or, in fact, than in any month of 
the last five years. The index number stood 
at 101.1, as compared with 102.8 at the be- 
ginning of November, and with 95.3, 90.8, 
' 95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December 1, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


Curtailment was noted in all provinces, that 
in Quebec being most extensive. In the Mari- 
time Provinces, employment showed a fur- 
ther decrease, chiefly in lumber mills and 
construction. Logging, mining, transportation 
and trade, however, reported a considerable 
improvement. In Quebec, the largest losses 
were in construction and transportation, but 
manufacturing, mining and services were also 
slacker. On the other hand, logging and trade 
- registered gains. In Ontario, there were con- 
tinued but less extensive contractions; con- 
struction reported the heaviest declines, but 
there were also important recessions In manu- 
facturing, chiefly in lumber mills. Logging 
and trade, however, recorded marked ex- 
_ pansion. In the Prairie Provinces, logging, 
- eoal mining and trade showed considerable 
increases, but larger declines took place in 
construction, and transportation also recorded 

less activity than in the preceding month. In 
c British Columbia, manufacturing, particularly 
of food and lumber products, showed a sea- 


EEMPLOYERS’ 
__ Reports 


sonal falling off, as did construction. Trans- 
portation and mining were also slacker, while 
logging and trade shared in the upward move- 
ment generally indicated. 


Firms in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, and 
Hamilton reduced their stafis, while in To- 
 ronto, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver im- 
provement was noted. In Montreal, there 
were pronounced seasonal declines in shipping 
and stevedoring. Construction was also 
slacker and there was a decrease in textiles, 
but iron and steel and trade recorded pro- 
nounced gains. In Quebec, transportation 
and construction reported reductions in per- 
sonnel, while manufacturing was rather busier. 
In Toronto, manufacturing as a whole gained, 
and substantial increases were indicated in 
trade. Construction, however, registered a sea- 
sonal contraction. In Ottawa, there was a 
- considerable falling off in employment in saw- 
ills and construction, but trade showed a 
idedly upward movement. In Hamilton, 
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the greatest recessions were in construction, 
although manufacturing as a whole was also 
dull. In Windsor and the Other Border Cities, 
automobile factories recorded some recovery, 
while only small changes were shown in other 
industries. In Winnipeg, trade was decidedly 
more active, but construction and manufactur- 
ing released help. In Vancouver, very little. 
general change was noted, manufacturing 
showing curtailment while trade reported 
marked improvement. 

The seasonal reductions in employment in 
manufacturing were less extensive than is 
usual on December 1 and the situation con- 
tinued to be better than in the same month 
of any other year since 1920. Lumber mills 
reported pronounced seasonal curtailment and 
there was also a falling off in building ma- 
terial and electric current plants. Boot and 
shoe, pulp and paper, rubber, tobacco and 
iron and steel factories, however, recorded 
heightened activity. There were important 
additions to staffs in logging, coal mining, 
and trade. On the other hand, transporta- 
tion, services and construction released work- 
ers, the losses in the last named being par- 
ticularly heavy; nevertheless, employment in 
construction continued to be much more 
active than on the corresponding date of any 
other year of the record, which was begun in 
1920. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1926. 


The term unemployment as 


TRADE used in the following report 

UNION has reference to involuntary 

REPORTS idleness, due to economic 
causes. Persons engaged in , 


work other than their own trades or who are 
idle because of illness are not considered as 
unemployed. Unions involved in an indus- 
trial dispute are excluded from these tabula- 
tions. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in membership, upon which 
the percentage of unemployment is based, it 
should be understood that such figures have 
reference only to the organizations report- 
ing. 

The ‘situation’ among local trade unions at- 
the end of November, as indicated by re- 


ports tabulated from 1,501 labour organiza- 


tions with 149,627 members, was somewhat 
less favourable than in October, 4.7 per cent 
of the members being idle at the end of No- 
vember as compared with an unemployment 
percentage of 2.6 in the previous month. The 
level of employment was, however, higher | 
than in November, 1925, when 5.7 per 
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In comparison with November, 
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cent. of the members were reported out of 
work. Saskatchewan unions were the only 
ohes to register improvement in conditions 
over the previous month and this was slight. 
The most substantial percentage reductions 
occurred among unions in Alberta and British 
Columbia, practically all of which was due to 
slackness existing in.the coal mining areas of 
the two provinces. The decline in activity 
in Ontario was caused by a somewhat adverse 
situation in the building trades, supplemented 
by contractions in various trades of the manu- 
facturing industries, and in Quebec almost 
wholly to idleness among railway carmen. 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers and main- 
tenance of way employees in Manitoba were 
less active than in October, and accounted 
for the increased percentage of unemploy- 
ment in that province while in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick the declines were slight. 
In comparison with the returns for November 
last year less employment was afforded 
British Columbia, Alberta and Manitoba 
unions, but in Quebec the improvement was 
substantial and in the remaining provinces 
there were minor gains. Reports which were 
tabulated from 405 unions of manufacturing 
workers, with an aggregate membership of 41,- 


_ 857 persons, showed an unemployment per- 


centage of 6.3 as against 3.7 per cent in Octo- 
ber and 9.2 per cent in November last 
year. The greater part of the unemploy- 
ment as compared with October was due to 
slackness among railway carmen, especially in 
the province of Quebec, although there were 
also contributing reductions among leather 
and wood workers, paper makers, printing 
tradesmen and cigar and tobacco workers. 
Among bakers and confectioners, textile and 
garment workers, hat and cap makers, metal 
polishers and glass workers on the other hand, 
a greater volume of employment was afforded. 
1925, gar- 
ment and textile trades improved consider- 
ably, and moderate declines were registered 
among cigar makers, wood and glass workers, 


_ metal polishers and printing tradesmen. Un- 


employment in the coal mines of Alberta and 
British Columbia increased considerably dur- 


ing November as compared with the preced- 


ing month, but in the Nova Scotia coal mines 


_ there was scarcely any change. Quarry work- 


ers in Nova Scotia were again fully employed. 


: In the building and construction trades, sea- 


sonal curtailment in operations caused the 
percentage of unemployment to rise consider- 


ably in comparison with October, 12.7 per 


cent of the members being idle at the close 
of November as compared with an unem- 


ployment percentage of 7.8 on October 31. 


All tradesmen iin the group, with the excep- 
tion of bridge and structural iron workers and 
electrical workers were slacker than in Octo- 
ber. 
year, when 12.4 per cent of the members 
were idle, bridge and structural iron workers 
showed considerable slackness, followed by 
smaller reductions among carpenters and join- 
ers, electrical workers and granite and stone- 


cutters, while all other tradesmen in the group — 


registered heightened activity. Returns tabu- 
lated from 621 unions of transportation work- 
ers, with a combined membership of 55,722 
persons, indicated an unemployment percent- 
age of 1.5 as compared with 1.6 per cent in 
October. The situation among navigation 
workers was much better than in October, 
but this improvement was almost offset by 
a slightly adverse situation in the steam rail- 


way division, the membership of which con- 
stitutes almost 81 per cent of the entire group — 


membership reporting. Conditions were bet- 
ter during November in the transportation 
group than in the same month last year 
when 3.1 per cent of the members were idle, 
navigation, steam and street and electric rail- 


way employees and teamsters and chauffeurs 


all contributing their quota of gain. Retail 
shop clerks continued to report all members 
at work. Hotel and restaurant employees were 
slightly slacker than in October as were also 
theatre and stage employees, barbers and 
stationary engineers and firemen. Fishermen 
registered more unemployment than in Octo- 
ber, but among lumber workers there was no 
idleness. 


During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1926, .the reference to 
OFFICE employment made by the © 
Reports. offices of the Employment 


Service of Canada numbered 
29,843, while the placements effected totalled 


28,338. Of the latter the placements in regu-— 


lar employment were 16,167 of men and 3,380 
of women, a total of 19,547 and the place- 
ments in casual work were 8,791. Applica- 


tions for work reported at the offices numbered — 
42,917, of which 32,310 were of men and 10,607 


of women workers. Employers notified the 


Service during the month of 21,456 vacancies — 
for men and 8,095 for women, a total of 29,551. 
It will be seen that a decline is recorded in 
the transactions when the above figures are 
compared with those of the preceding month, — 
while an increase is shown when a comparison — 


is made with the records of November, 1 
the reports for October, 
vacancies offered, 50,838 applications made and 
40,453 placements effected, while in November, 


1925, there were recorded 27,211 vacancies, 


ae 


1926, showing 44,120 


In comparison with November last 
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40,668 applications for work and 25,796 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. A 
report in detail of the work of the offices for 
the month of November, 1926, will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. 


J 


Some figures indicating the 


PropuUCcTION recent movements of trade 
IN CERTAIN and industry are given in the 
INDUSTRIES. table on page 12. The Domin- 


ion Bureau of Statistics, 
Canada, reported that production of pig iron 
in Canada during November totalled 52,845 
long tons, a decline of 25 per cent from the 
70,124 tons reported for the previous month. 
‘In November, 1925, production was re- 
ported at 68,535 tons, a drop of 7 per cent 
from the output in October, 1925. 

In the month under review, the output in- 
cluded 24,427 tons of basic iron as against 
46,119 tons in October; 686 tons of malleable 

iron as compared with 954 tons; and 27,232 
tons of foundry iron as against 23,051 tons 
in the previous month. 

For the eleven months ending November, 

the cumulative production of pig iron was 
683,532 tons, an increase of 33 per cent over 
the 515,508 tons produced in the correspond- 
ing period of 1925. For the eleven months of 
1926, the output included 442,349 tons of basic 
iron, 199,535 tons of foundry iron and 41,648 
tons of malleable iron. 
: Furnace charges during November included 
93,659 long tons of imported iron ore, 58,627 
- short tons of coke and 28,554 short tons of 
_ limestone. For the year to date, furnace 
e charges totalled 1,216,016 long tons of im- 
ported iron ore, 762,362 short tons of coke and 
' 369,660 short tons of limestone. 
__-During the month 1 furnace was blown out 
at Sault Ste. Marie leaving only 5 furnaces in 
~ blast on November 30. The active furnaces 
had a daily capacity of 1,825 long tons or 
i per cent of total capacity of all blast 
furnaces in Canada and were located as fol- 
lows: 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 2 at Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and 2 at Sydney, NS. : 
Production of ferro-alloys in November fell 
off slightly to 3,308 tons from 3,559 tons in 
_ the previous month; most of the output was 
ferromanganese but there was also a small 
production of ferro-silicon. 
Production of steel ingots and direct steel 
castings in Canada during November at 
54,311 long tons marked a drop of 15 per cent 
below the 63,542 tons reported for October. 
‘Decreased production was due entirely to the 
lessened output of steel ingots which stood 
‘at 52,116 tons as compared with 61,415 tons in 
October; the tonnage of direct steel castings 
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rose slightly to 2,195 tons from 2,127 tons in 
the previous month. 

For the first eleven months of the year the 
cumulative production totalled 718,395 tons, 
an increase of 4 per cent over the 690,342 tons 
reported for the corresponding period of 19265. 
The output of 1926 included 687,240 tons 
of ingots and 31,155 tons of direct castings. 

Pig iron prices again moved to higher levels 
during November, No. 1 foundry at Toronto, 
being quoted at $25.80 as compared with 
$25.30 in October, énd No. 2 foundry $25.30 as 
compared with $24.80. At Montreal No. 1 
foundry was $28.20 and No, 2 foundry, $27.70 
in November as compared with $27.70 and 
$27.20 respectively in October. Basic pig iron 
at mill advanced from $21 to $22. The Bu- 
reau’s index number for iron and its products 
(1913100) rose from 145.1 in October to 
145.7 in November. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal 
production during November are not yet 
available. The output of coal from Canadian 
mines during October was 28 per cent more 
than the production for the preceding month, 
and 9 per cent greater than the average for 
October in the past five years. The figures 
were 1,699,594 tons in October as against 
1,406,879 tons in September, and an average 
of 1,556,968 tons during the five preceding 
years. All coal-producing provinces except 
New Brunswick showed a gain in production 
over the preceding month, and the outputs of 
Nova Scotia, and British Columbia were 
greater than the averages for the month in the 
five preceding years. 

Men employed in the coal mines of Canada 
during October numbered 28,838, of whom 
22,389 worked underground and 6,449 on sur- 
face, as compared with a total of 27,181 in 
September of whom 20,954 worked under- 
ground and 6,177 on surface. Production per 
man was 58.8 tons in October as against 51.8 
tons per man in September. During October 
the production per man-day was 2.5 tons as 
compared with 2.4 in September. The tonnage 
lost (Table No. 4) was largely due to “lack 
of orders.” 


The summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of Customs and Ex- 
cise shows that in November, 
1926, the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $87,656,757, as compared with 
$75,285,662 in November, 1925. The domestic 
merchandise exported, amounted to $152,355,- 
795 in November, 1926, as compared with 
$130,279,870 in October, 1926, and $140 ,279,235 
in November, 1925. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


__ follows:—residential, 


= pe $79,690,000; engineering work, $71,288,000. 
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The chief imports in November, 1926, were: 
Iron and its products, $15,531,548; Fibres, tex- 
tiles and textile products, $15,009,759; non- 
metallic minerals and products, $14,345,892, 
and agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods, $13,178,349. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products mainly foods, $81,027,179, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $25,353,130. 

In the eight months ending November, 1926, 
exports of agricultural and*vegetable products, 
mainly foods, were valued at $346,643,126; 
wood, wood products and paper at $194,816,717, 
and animals and animal products at $114, 
969,965. 
‘ According to a report pre- 
pared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the value 
-of the building permits issued 

in sixty-three cities in Canada during the 

month of November, 1926, amounted to 
$9,968,987, as compared with $14,614,543 in 
October, and $7,988,765 in November, 1925. 

The decrease in the first comparison was 

$4,645,606 or 31.8 per cent, while the increase 

in the latter comparison totalled $1,980,162 

- or 24.8 per cent. 
The MacLean Building Review estimates 
_ the total value of the contracts awarded in 

Canada in December, 1926, at $13,725,000 as 

compared with $34,972,800 in November, and 

with $12,675,000 in December, 1925. During 

1926, the value of construction contracts 

awarded amounted to  $372,947,900, or 

$74,974,900 more than in 1925, being an 
increase of 25 per cent. Quebec with 
- $151,934,000 had the highest total of all the 


BUILDING 
PrerMItTs 


_ provinces for the second year in succession, 


the totals for the other provinces being, 
$141,929,000 in Ontario; $27,176,000 in British 
Columbia; $19,186,000 in Manitoba; $14,251,000 
in Saskatchewan; $10,058,000 in Alberta; and 
$8,412,000 in the Maritime Provinces. The 


value of the construction contracts for the 


various classes of building in 1926, were as 
$109,562,000; business 
industrial building, 


building, $112,409,000; 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December was less than during November, 
1926, and also less than during December, 

1925. There were in existence during the 
month 8 disputes, involving 167 employees, 


and resulting in a time loss of 3,778 working 


q days, as compared with 8 disputes in 
_ November, involving 902 workpeople, and 
resulting in a time loss of 8,320 working days. 


January, 1927 


In December, 1925, there were recorded 9 
strikes, involving 1,532 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 20,903 working days. 
Two of the strikes and lockouts commencing 
prior to December, 1926, terminated during the 
month, and the one strike recorded as com- 
mencing during December also terminated 
during the month. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record five strikes 
and lockouts affecting 142 workpeople, not— 
including those strikes and lockouts in which — 
employment conditions were reported to be 
no longer affected, but which had not been 
formally called of. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
higher due mainly to seasonal increases. The 
cost per week of a list of twenty-nine staple _ 
foods for an average family of five, in terms 
of the average retail prices in some sixty cities. 
was $11.18 at the beginning of December, as 
compared with $11.01 for November; $11.56 
for December, 1925; $10.58 for December, 
1924; $10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for 
December, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; 
$14.84 for December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $13.65 for December, 1918; 
and $7.96 for December, 1914. Eggs again — 
showed a_ substantial advance, while less 
important advances occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, potatoes, rolled oats and sugar. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices of beef, 
mutton, fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard and 
cheese. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.41 at the beginning of December, as 
compared with $21.24 for November; $21.87 
for December, 1925; $20.90 for December, 
1924; $21.21 for December, 1923; $20.97 for 
December, 1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; 
$25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the peak); $21.64. for December, 1918; 
and $14.26 for December, 1914. Fuel was 
slightly higher due to increases in the prices 
of anthracite and bituminous coal in some 
localities. Rent was slightly lower. L 


In wholesale prices the index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics declined to 150.5 for December, as 
compared with 151.5 for November; 163.5 for 
December, 1925; 160.9 for December, 1924; 
153.5 for December, 1923; 153.1 for December, 
1922; 150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for 
December, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak); 223.4 for December, 1919; and 205.6. 
for December, 1918. In the grouping accord- 
ing to chief component materials three of the 
eight main groups advanced, three declined’ 
and two were unchanged. The Vegetables and 
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slightly lower. 
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its employees in parlour and dining car ser- 
vice (on former Grand Trunk Lines), members 
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their Products group declined substantially, 
due mainly to lower prices for grains, flour 
and other milled products, and potatoes. The 
Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products group 
_ declined, because of lower prices for copper, 
lead, silver, tin and spelter. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group was also 
The groups which advanced 


were: Animals and their Products, due mainly 
to higher prices for live stock, butter and 
eggs; Iron and its Products, mainly because 
of an advance in the price of steel billets; and 
the Wood and Wood Products group. The 
Non-Metallic Minerals and their Products 
group and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group were unchanged. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1926 


URING the month of December the De- 
partment received two reports from 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between (1) 
the Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees in parlour and dining car ser- 
vice (on former Grand Trunk lines), members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees; and (2) the Canadian National 
Railways and certain of its employees on the 
Montreal Wharf, being checkers, coopers and 
porters, members of the Brotherhod of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The text 
of each of these reports is given below. 


Application Received 


During December a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established by the 
Minister of Labour on the joint application 


of the Corporation of the City of New West- 
minster and certain of its employees in the 
Municipal Fire Department, members of the 
City Fire Fighters Union, to deal with a dis- 
pute regarding wages and working conditions 
and concessions similar to those enjoyed by 
other Fire Departments in the Province of 
British Columbia and especially by the adjoin- 
ing Fire Departments of the Municipalities 
ot Point Grey and South Vancouver and the 
City of Vancouver and the City of Victoria. 
The Board was constituted as follows: Rev. 
Dr. Albert M. Sanford, Principal of Columbian 
College, New Westminster, B.C., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr. William James 
Whiteside, of New Westminster, B.C., and 
Mr. R. P. Pettipiece, of Vancouver, B.C., 
nominees of the city and employees re- 
spectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Employees in Parlour and Dining Car Service 


The Minister of Labour received on Decem- 
ber 23 the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to which had been 
referred for adjustment a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 


of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad 
Employees. The Board was constituted as 
follows: Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Montreal, chair- 


man, appointed on the joint recommendation 


of the other two members of the Board, 


Messrs. Guy Tombs and H. §. Ross, both of 


Montreal, nominees of employer and em- 
ployees respectively. As a result of the 
Board’s efforts an agreement between the 
parties to the dispute was consummated and 
its terms incorporated in the report of the 
Board. 
8277125 
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Report of Board 
MonrreaL, December 22, 1926. 


Hon. Perer Heenan, M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and re differences between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain 
of its employees in parlour and dining car 
service (on former Grand Trunk lines), 
~ members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. 


Sm,—The Board of Conciliation estab- 
lished by you on October 21, 1926, composed 
of Mr. E. McG. Quirk, Chairman, Mr. 
Howard S. Ross, K.C., and Mr. Guy Tombs, 
has the honour to submit its report :— 


Re 
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Board hearings and sessions were held in 
Toronto and Montreal, where a number of 
witnesses from both sides were heard. Mr. 
A. R. Mosher, President, and Mr. J. E. Mc- 
Guire, General Chairman of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, appeared 

» on behalf of the employees. Mr. E. W. 
Smith, General Superintendent, Dining and 
Parlour Car Service, with Mr. J. M. Grieve, 
Superintendent at Toronto, appeared on behalf 
of the railway company. 


The dispute arose out of the removal by the 
railway company of a number of coloured 
employees engaged on the dining car service, 
on former Grand Trunk lines, and the replac- 
ing of these employes by white help. The 
representatives of the employees contended 
that the removal of these coloured employees 
from the company’s dining car service was 
contrary to agreement, affecting their status 
and seniority rights; creating also in the 
minds of other coloured employees engaged 
in similar service an uneasiness as to security 
of position—an uneasiness which might, in the 

_minds of these employees, be attributed to 
colour prejudice. 


The railway contended that the removal of 
these coloured employees and replacing them 
: by white help was due to no other reason than 
that of the difficulty it experienced in secur- 
ing competent coloured help. It strongly re- 
sented any allusion as to it being prejudiced 
- towards its employees on account of colour. 
The Board here unhesitatingly assures the 
employees that, in its opinion, such prejudice 
- does not exist. It was evident to the Board 
that a number of these coloured employees 
have been already placed by the company on 
other runs, while a few are being carried on 
payrolls pending assignment to runs or posi- 
_ tions. In a measure this was satisfactory. It 
_ @id not, however, settle or dispose of the 
- matter of seniority rights, or the uncertainty 
of positions presently held by coloured em- 
_ ployees. : 


rr 


Having listened to the respective presenta- 
_ tions and arguments, the Board reached the 
view and expressed the opinion that there 
exists a common ground whereon the parties 
_ having proper regard for justice and equity 
—could satifactorily reach a settlement of their 
differences. The Board suggested further con- 
_ ference which was agreed to by the parties. 
_ The Board was pleased to receive a com- 


+a) ° A « . 
_ munication enclosing an agreement signed by 


* 


representatives of the company and that of the 
employees, and which is attached. The text 
of the agreement is written into this report as 
follows :— 


MontreaL, December 16, 1926. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


It is agreed that the dining cars on trains 
7 and 8 (Chicago and Port Huron), shall be 
manned by coloured crews as at present. Should 
the railway, at some future date, deem it neces- 
sary to replace such coloured crews with white 
help, the committee representing the employees 
affected will be called into conference with 
officers of the department and an amicable 
arrangement made to take care of the em- 
ployees displaced. It is also agreed that 
coloured kitchen help will be continued on 
trains where coloured help is at present em- 
ployed in kitchens, and in the event of any 
change the employees’ committee will be called 
into conference and amicable arrangements 
made in the same manner as herein provided 
for crews on trains 7 and 8. 


Coloured employees who have been removed 
from positions on dining cars but who have 
been continued in the service of the company 
in other positions, or who have been continued 
on the payrolls of the company without having 
been assigned positions, or who have been 
granted leave of absence for sickness or other- 
wise, will retain and continue to accumulate 
seniority for the purpose of filling vacancies 
or new positions on dining cars operated with 
coloured crews. 

Coloured dining car employees who are as- 
signed duties as buffet or parlor car porters 
will exercise their seniority in retaining or bid- 
ding in such positions and will also retain and 
accumulate seniority to secure and retain posi- 
tions on dining cars operated with coloured 
crews. : 

All employees referred to in this memorandum 
of agreement who have been, or may be, dis- 
placed as a result of the change from coloured 
to white waiters and have no regularly assigned 
runs, will be continued on the payrolls of the 
company at a rate not less than ninety ($90) 
dollars per month, until such time as they are 
placed on regularly assigned runs. 


For THE COMPANY 
(Sgd.) W. Prart, 
For THE EMPLOYEES 
(Sgd.) J. E. McGure, 


The Board is glad to adopt this agreement 
as its recommendation. 


Respectfully submitted, A 
(Signed) E. McG. Quix, 
Chairman. 

Ross, 


(Signed) Howarp S§. 
YM: Member. 


(Signed) Guy Tomss, 
Member. 


Brotherhood 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Checkers, Coopers and Porters on the Montreal Wharf. 


A report was received on December 24 from 
the Board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
certain of its employees on the Montreal 
Wharf, being checkers, coopers and porters, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees. The Board was com- 
posed as follows: Mr. Henry Holgate, Mont- 
real, chairman, appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other members of the Board, Messrs. U. 
E. Gillen, Toronto, and J. T. Foster, Mont- 
real, nominated by the employer and em- 
ployees respectively. Two hundred employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which related to a demand by the em- 
ployees for increased wages and changed. work- 
ing conditions. The Board was successful in 
effecting an agreement between the disputing 
parties and the terms of the agreement were 
embodied in the Board’s report. 


Report of Board 


Hon. Prerer Heenan, 

Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Sir,— 

In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and of a dispute be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways, 
the employer, and certain of tts employees 
on the Montreal Wharf, being checkers, 
coopers and porters, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion, to which the above dispute was referred 
under the provisions of the Act, was duly 
constituted and the members duly sworn. 

The Board met Monday, 29th November, 
December 1, 2, 3, 4, 10, 11 and 21. At all 
of these meetings but two representatives of 
the employees, officials of the C.N.R., and 
Mr. F. H. Hall, Grand Vice-President of the 
of Railway’ and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers and Station Em- 
ployees, were present. Mr. J. E. McGuire, 


general chairman of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, was present at 


the meetings attended by Mr. Hall, except 


December 2. The officials of the company - 


and their employees concerned met by them- 


selves at the suggestion of the Board Decem- 
ber 8 and 9. 


It was stated at the opening of the inquiry 
that the dispute was very largely one of juris- 
diction between two labour organizations, Mr. 
McGuire claiming the right to represent the 
men on account of his organization having 
been instrumental in making an agreement be- 
tween the men and the company in 1923. It 
was however clearly shown that, whereas the 
men concerned may have at the time of mak- 
ing the agreement been members of Mr. Mc- 
Guire’s organization, they had transferred 
their membership to that of Mr. Hall’s or- 
ganization. However, the Board took the 
position that the dispute was one between the 


employees and the employer, irrespect- 
ive of any labour organization. It was 
clearly shown that Mr. Hall’s organiza- 


tion had a majority of the men con- 
cerned. Mr. McGuire declined to submit any 
statement concerning his membership, and 
while not admitting Mr. Hall’s statement to 
be entirely accurate, he did not dispute the 
general accuracy of the statement. 


The employees concerned in this matter, 
during the season of navigation, work on the 
Montreal Wharf. When navigation closes, 
many of these men are transferred to Point 
St. Charles, doing similar work, and this has 
been the company’s regular practice for many 
years and prior to the existence of any agree- 
ment. Mr. McGuire said that should any 
arrangement be made through any other or- 
ganization than his, these men would not be 
permitted to work in Point St. Charles, be- 
cause the majority of the men employed in 
similar work elsewhere on C.N.R. were mem- 
bers of his organization. The Board strongly 
recommends a continuation of the practice in 
vogue for many years, of using the men on 
the wharf or at Point St. Charles as work and 
circumstances justify—without prejudice to 
their seniority and pension rights. It was re- 
peatedly stated by officers of the company 
and employees concerned that it was in the 


interest of the men and the company that 


the arrangement continue. 


After a full discussion before the Board 
and after several conferences between the rail- 
way officials and the employees concerned, an 
accord was reached, and it was embodied! in 
a recommendation from the Board quoted 
below and accepted by both parties to the 
dispute :— 


The Board recommends the acceptance of the 


following by the employees and employer as 
satisfactorily disposing of all matters in dis- 
pute. 


~ 
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Effective December 15, 1926, the following 
amendments to the present schedule of rules 
dated August 2, 1923, will be applied. 


Hours oF SERVICE 


The hours of service shall start between 
seven o’clock a.m. and one o’clock p.m. for men 
ordered out for day work. Men ordered out 
to work at night will be ordered for seven 
o'clock p.m. 

The length of meal period shall be as mutually 

‘ arranged locally between the company repre- 
sentatives and representatives of employees, but 
in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary, the meal period shall not be less than 
thirty minutes or more than one hour. “ 
‘If the employees are not. relieved for mid- 
day and midnight meals beginning between the 
fifth and sixth hour after commencing work, 
they shall be allowed time and one-half there- 
after until relieved. 

Employees ordered to work between seven 
o’clock a.m. and one o’clock p.m. shall receive 
a minimum of three hours at the prevailing 
rate. Employees notified, or called to work, 
before seven o’clock a.m. or on, or after, six 
o’clock p.m., or on Sundays or holidays specified 
in this article, shall be paid a minimum of two 
hours at the prevailing rate, for which two 
hours service may be required. 

Employees required to work on Sundays or 
the holidays specified below, shall be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half, New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas 
Day. When any of these holidays fall on Sun- 

. day, the day observed by the Federal Govern- 
if ment shall be considered the holiday. 


New RvLE 


, Except in the case of heavy freight requiring 
application of the service of more than one 
gang, a checker shall not be required to handle 
more than a single gang. 


‘, Accepted on behalf of the employees, 


es : Signed) T. Kennepy, 
eget | Signed) JF. Rosert, 

zs Signed _W. Latonng, 
es Uae Tie (Signed) E. SHEEHAN. 


z, Accepted on behalf of the employer, 


(Signed) C. F. NerpHam, 
Asst. to General Manager. 


In addition to the above, the officers of the 
company said in regard to the question of 
_- rates of pay: In the event of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway granting increases in rates to 
_ their wharf freight handling staff at Montreal 
in the near future, the Canadian National 
_ Railways will likewise grant similar increases 
and from the same effective date. The em- 
_ ployees expressed themselves as being satis- 
fied with this arrangement. ; 

___Mr. Hall and Mr, McGuire, for their respec- 
_ tive organizations, and Mr. C. F. Needham, 


mitted written statements to the Board con- 


‘ 


: assistant to General Manager, C.N.R., sub- 


EXHIBIT 4 


BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FreigHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES 


Submitted on behalf of checkers, porters, 
coopers, etc., employed on the Montreal 
wharf by the Canadian National Railways, 
in the matter of dispute to be brought 
before this Board of Investigation and 
Colonization. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Board,— 
The application made by the employees herein 
represented, for a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation, dated September 21, outlined two 
distinct phases of the existing dispute. Prim- 
arily, the matter before your Board is one of 
proposed changes of working conditions and 
rates of pay, and we trust that in due course 
we shall be given opportunity to put before you 
our contentions in respect to these questions. 
This statement is intended to deal solely with 
the secondary features of the dispute, a feature 
involved through the attitude of the Canadian 
National Railways in refusing to deal with this 
body of employees, and because of the repre- 
sentations of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, made to the Department of 
Labour, and perhaps to the railways. 

We call your attention, in the first place, to 
the communication dated October 29, 1926, ad- 
dressed to Mr. Aristide Paquette, Secretary of 
the Local Lodge of the Organization to which the 
men parties to this dispute belong, by Mr. H. 
H. Ward, Deputy Minister of Labour and Regis- 
trar. In the second paragraph of this letter it 
is stated that the Minister in establishing the 
Board has taken into consideration statements 
we have made, to the effect that we were acting 
on behalf of a majority of the men concerned. 
We believe it to be a fact that prior to ap- 
pointing the Board the Department of Labour 
was satisfied, as a result of investigations made, 
that the signatories to the application actually 
represented the majority we had claimed. We 
now state that we stand prepared to establish 
to the satisfaction of your Board our authorit 
to proceed on behalf of the employees eogaertiod: 
by any means you may consider desirable. It 
should be added that throughout the course 
of the proceedings with the railways we consist- 
ently put forward our preuaeeenon to estab- 
lish this point beyond all questions or doubt. 

_We believe this feature as to the authority 
given by the employees concerned to be of para- 
mount importance. It has been made to appear 
that the question involved is whether the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, or the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, should have the agreement with 
the railways sergio, Ha body of employees. 
We submit that in this aoa e case, whens 
the men are working under a purely local con-— 
tract with the railways, the only question in- 
volved is as to the right of these men to seek 
revision of the terms of their own contract. 
This ee was in the first place questioned by 
the railways. So that you may be fully in- 
formed as to the contentions we have put for- 
ward in this regard, and the attitude of the 
railways, we are bps 4 herewith certain of 
the correspondence which passed between the 
railways and representative employees, in the 
course of the endeavours of the latter to secure 
conferences with representatives of the rail- 
ways. Following is a communication addressed 
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to the railways by a representative employee, 
at the time of submitting the proposals looking 
to changes in rates and rules. 


100 AsH STREET, 
MontreaL, July 8, 1926. 


F. L. C. Bonn, Esq., 
General Superintendent, 

Canadian National Railways, 

Montreal, P.Q. 

Dear Sir,—I am submitting herewith 
proposed schedule dealing with rates of pay 
and working conditions to govern the em- 
ployment of gang foremen, checkers, coopers, 
sealers and porters employed on the Mont- 
real Wharf. 

The proposals contained in the sub- 
mission attached are to take the place of 
the contract now in effect which was en- 
tered into on August 2, 1923, having been 
signed by Mr. W. R. Davidson for the 
Canadian National Railways and by Mr. 
J. E. McGuire and Mr. A. EH. Lawrence 
for the employees. The required thirty 
days notice of desire to revise the existing 
agreement is hereby given. 

For your information I might state that 
the employees concerned are now affiliated 
with the above organization and the com- 
mittee which represented them in the nego- 
tiation leading to the establishing of the 

_ existing agreement has now no authority to 
act for them. Should it be necessary, I am 
prepared to furnish evidence of this by pro- 
ducing the authority I have been given to 
act for the men signed by almost one hun- 
dred per cent of their number. 

Our Committee will be pleased to have 
you give consideration to the attached 
proposals and state a time when it will be 
convenient for you to meet us with a view 
of discussing our .submission. 

i ; Will you please acknowledge receipt at 
| your earliest convenience? 

t Yours truly, ' 

a (Sgd.) RoserT JEHU, 

. General Chairman. 


Montreal, July 15, 1926. 
F Mr. Rosert JEHU, 

a General Chairman, | ; 
a Brotherhood of Railway and some 
a Clerks, 100 Ash Ave., Montreal, P.Q. 
+ Dear Sir—This will acknowledge re- 
ceipt of yours of the 8th instant, enclosing 
copy of proposed schedule dealing with rates 
paid and working conditions governing the 
employment of gang foremen, checkers, 
coopers, sealers and porters employed on 
Montreal Wharf. { 

The existing agreement covering work- 
ing conditions and rates of pay for these 
employees is dated August 2, 1923, and was 
signed by Mr. J. E._ McGuire, General 
Chairman, C.B. of R.E. This agreement 
of necessity remains in effect until notice 
__ of revision or termination is given in accor- 
dance with Article 8 , . 

; Before we can enter into any negotia- 
tions, I would request that you furnish 
me with satisfactory evidence that you 

represent the majority of the employees 

- eoncerned. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) F. L. C. Bonn, 
General Superintendent. 


Before proceeding further we would state, in 
connection with the last paragraph of the above 
communication, that we did, subsequently, and 
under date of July 22, furnish Mr. Bond’s office 
with a list of names of the men represented. 
It could be added that, since submitting the list 
referred to, several more of the men have joined 
our organization, making the staff in question 
almost 100 per cent members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. 

Pursuant to receipt of this list, Mr. Bond 
again wrote Mr. Jehu, acknowledging it, and 
stating that “the matter has been given further 
consideration, and we cannot do otherwise than 
abide by decision as given in the second para- 
graph of my letter as referred to above.” This 
was his letter of July 15. 

Before proceeding further, we wish to file 
with your Board a copy of that which Mr. Bond 
referred to as “the existing agreement”, which 
was signed for the employees by Mr. J. H. Mc- 
Guire, General Chairman of the C.B. of R.E. 
We will also file copies of the proposed revi- 
sion which we submitted to the Canadian 
National Railways. 

The railways, therefore, apparently took the 
stand that the existing agreement could only be 
amended or cancelled by giving notice as 
required in Article 8, which reads in part as 
follows,—“ This agreement shall become effec- 
tive June 1, 1923, and shall remain in effect 
until thirty (30) days after notice in writing 
is given by either party to the other, of their 
desire to revise or terminate.” 

This was considered quite proper by the 
employees, and it is the contention that this 
requirement had been complied with in the 
second paragraph of Mr. Jehu’s letter to Mr. 
Bond of July 8, wherein the following occurs,— 
“The required thirty days notice of desire to 
revise the existing agreement is hereby given.” 
However, in order to inform the railways more 
fully as to the situation, the employees addressed 
a communication to Mr. Bond, under date of 
August 17, this being signed by Mr. Paquette, 
Secretary, and attested by the Local Committee, 
all of whom are from the body of men concerned. 
in the negotiations, reading as follows:— 


With reference to your letter dated | 
July 15, file 36923, addressed to Mr.. Robert 
Jehu, General Chairman, in connection with 


proposed agreement covering checkers 
goers, porters, etc., on the Montreal 
ar 


Mr. Jehu acted with full authority from 
the employees concerned. However, in 
order to clarify the matter, we would ex- 
plain that almost all the men whom it is 
proposed the schedule shall cover have now 
joined the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, and Mr. Mc- 
Guire and the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees are without authority 
to act on our behalf. Should you_ desire 
the signatures of the employees, affirming 
this statement, we will be pleased to furnish © 
them on request. age 
In view of the fact that the existing — 

agreement, to which you refer, was signed 
by the General Chairman and not by any 
of our Local Committee, we were of the 
opinion that our present General Chair- 
man’s communication to you of the 8th 
ultimo was in order, and are still of that 
opinion. However, to avoid further con- 
troversy upon this point we herewith give 
the required thirty days’ notice of our de- 
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sire to revise the existing agreement and 
request a conference with you at which the 
proposals submitted on our behalf by Mr. 
Jehu may be discussed. May we expect 
to hear from you within the next few days. 


In reply the following was sent by Mr. Bond, 
dated August 20, and addressed to Mr. 
Paquette:— 


I have your letter of August 17 and 
in reply would point out that we already 
have an agreement with the employees re- 
ferred to, and, if it is their desire to give 
notice in accordance with the last para- 
graph of the existing agreement, it should 
be submitted through the medium of the 
parties thereto, as you will appreciate we 
cannot have two agreements for the same 
groups of men on the same territory. 


It seemed apparent, from this letter, that Mr. 
Bond was taking the indefensible and astound- 
ing position that employees were not to be 
recognized as having any right to discuss 
matters pertaining to their rates of pay and 
working conditions with their employers, ex- 
cepting through an outside agency. In brief, 


the attitude implied that the agreement was 


between Mr. McGuire and Mr. Davidson (the 
latter being the person signing for the Rail- 
ways), rather than between the railways and 
certain of their employees. The views of the 
employees were fully set forth in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Bond, dated August 27, signed 
by Mr. Paquette and attested by the Local 
Committee, as follows:— 


With reference to your letter dated 
August 20 in regard to the proposed revis- 
ion of the Wharf Agreement. 

The agreement to which you refer as 
now being in effect is not, we take it, one 
between the railways and Mr. McGuire or 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, but between the railways and cer- 
tain of the employees working on the Mont- 
real Wharf. Mr. McGuire no longer repre- 
senting us, we have given the required 
notice both through our present General 
Chairman and our own local committee. 
This, we contend, is quite proper, and we 
cannot think you wish to imply that either 
Mr. McGuire or the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees should take any 
action in connection with an agreement 
covering employes whom they no longer 
represent. 

The agreement was signed for the rail- 
ways by Mr. W. R. Davidson, who was at 
the time General Superintendent, and, if 
subsequently Mr. Davidson had left the ser- 
vice, the employees; would not have insisted 
that any notice looking to a revision of the 
schedule should be submitted through him. 

Will you please let us know at an early 
date whether you will meet our committee 

_ as we requested, so that we may be gov- 
erned accordingly?” 


, From no impartial point of view can the posi- 
tion of the railways in this regard be considered 


- logical or consistent. Railways often aver that 


meeting an organized body of employees does 
not necessarily imply recognition of the organ- 
ization, and this has frequently been the atti- 
tude of the Canadian National Railways. Now 


there has been a refusal to meet employees, an 


attitude diametrically opposed to former policy. 
It is true that, while in agreements the name of 


_submit, gentlemen, that in signing the agreement 
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the organization with which employees are affili- 
ated does not appear in all cases, there is a 
tacit understanding the agreements are between 
employers and the organizations. This, however, 
can only be true in cases where the employees 
actually are members of the organization or 
organizations. This explains our use of the term 
“outside agency” as applicable to the C.B. of 
R.E., in this attempt to subvert trade union 
principles, and interfere without authority in 
relations between employer and employees. We 


dated August 2nd, 1923, Mr. McGuire was act- 
ing as a servant of the men, as their agent if 
you will. They have dispensed with his ser- 
vices, by leaving the organization he represents, 
he therefore represents them no longer and they 
have notified their employer of this. It is the 
contention the railways should, now recognize 
whoever may be designated by the employees as 
their representative or representatives. Who, 
other than the employees, should have the right 
to select their representatives? Are employers 
to be given the right or arrogate the right to 
say who shall represent their employees in such 
proceedings? Yet in this case the railways have 
said in effect that their employees can only take 
certain action looking to the securing of im- 
provements in their working conditions through 
certain individuals or an organization with 
which they have no connection. We submit, 
gentlemen, that the attitude of the railways is 
without parallel, and the contentions made in 
an endeavour to justify this attitude, without 
merit. Supposing a corporation entered into a 
certain contract with another corporation, 
through the services of a certain firm of lawyers, 
subsequently desiring and seeking some change 
in the contract through another firm of lawyers. 
What justification could be advanced for a re- 
fusal of the second corporation to recognize this 
latter firm as the representatives of the other 
party to the contract? You will agree with us, 
there would be none, provided there had been 
proper and adequate notice from the corpor- 
ation as to the transfer of their legal business. 
We believe the position of the railways in this” 
matter to be untenable. ) 


_ We respectfully submit, gentlemen, that there 
is no question before you as to which organi- 
zation these men should be with. There is no 
question of jurisdiction before you. These 
questions are decided, and rightly so, by the 
men affected. If they withdraw from member- 
ship in the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, the 
brotherhood will withdraw these representations 
on their behalf. It may be said, but not truth- 
fully, that this brotherhood has been unethical 
in admitting to membership employees covered 
by contract signed by officers of another organi- 
zation. It is true, and significant, that the men 
came to the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
unsolicited. Later on, we will put before you 
further details as to why they did this. 


What of the stand taken by the Canadia 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees before the 
Department of Labour. By establishing this 
Board, the Minister has recognized that there 
is a dispute between us and the Canadian 
National Railways. The Minister points out 
that representatives of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees have taken the 
position that the agreement now in existence is 
part of a general or system agreement, and they 
quote article 6 of the agreement to substantiate 
their claims. However, the Minister establishes 


er ee ae 
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the Board, regardless of these contentions, but, 
of course, says that opportunity will be given to 
representatives of the C. B. of R. E. to lay their 
views before the Board. 

We believe it can be shown that the argu- 
ment put forward by that organization to the 
Minister is an absurd pretence. What is this 
Article 6 of which they speak? This article is 
composed of three paragraphs, and no doubt 
they have reference to the last paragraph which 
we will quote: 


Employees holding seniority under sche- 
dule for Clerks and Other Classes of Hm- 
ployees, shall, at the close of the season of 
navigation, be assigned to the positions to 
which they are entitled under that schedule, 


according to seniority, merit and ability. 


There are perhaps fifteen men out of the two 
hundred who are interested in the foregoing 
clause, and the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees argues that, because of these 
fifteen men and the existence of the clause, the 
other one hundred and eighty-five men have no 
right to seek improvements in their conditions 
through representatives they select. But what 
of the fifteen? They have been told that, unless 
they belong to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, they will not be permitted 
to assume their winter positions to which the 
clause refers and, regardless of this coercion, 
some of them have joined the organization to 
which the majority belong. What right or 
privilege does the clause actually confer? None 
whatever, because it can be shown that these 
men were filling the winter positions in question 
ten years before the clause existed, or before the 
C.B: of R.E. had an agreement for the men. The 
C. B. of R. E. has said that the clause confers 
the right of this winter work, but it can be 
shown that the men were performing the winter 
work when they were previously working under 
a summer agreement between the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and the railways. The fact 
of the matter is that the men have established 
seniority rights to this work, and it cannot be 
taken from them. If the men were in these 
positions during former years, when they were 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
and it can be shown they were, are they now to 
be deprived of the work because they are again 
members of this brotherhood? We do not 
think the railways would be party to any such 
course, but the C. B. of R. E. has intimated that 
organization would seek to prevent the men 
asserting their seniority rights unless they were 
members of the C. B. of R. E. We will here file 
with your Board a copy of a letter addressed to 
the employees by representatives of the C. B. 
of R. E. An original is on our files and at your 
disposal. It is signed by Mr. Joe Wall, General 
Organizer of the C. B. of R. E. We will first 
read this letter so you may grasp its peculiar 


significance in one or two essential respects. 


We will pass over the many inaccuracies of 
this letter (we are referring to those of state- 
ment and not of diction) with the remark that 
they are very misleading, and, in fact, untrue 


- insofar as there is reference to the Brotherhood 


of Railway Clerks. While we do not consider 
it to have anything to do with this case, we 
stand prepared to prove this. What is signi- 
ficant about the latter is that it admits, in the 
first place the men are not members of the C. 
B. of R. E., because it solicits their member- 


ship, and secondly, it implies there will be in- 
- terference with their right to the winter work 


if they do not join the C. B. of R. E., or if they 
dare to affiliate with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Clerks. If this is not coercion, then we do 
not know the meaning of the word. 


Just a word as to what constitutes this winter 
work. It is our understanding that it is really ° 
wharf freight diverted to Point St. Charles 
during winter months, these men are required 
to handle. The C.P.R. also diverts some freight 
from the wharf to Place Viger Sheds during the 
winter months, and it is there handled by wharf 
meu without question being raised by the regular 
employees at Place Viger. 


_ We have already put before you our opin- 
ions as to the rights of the men to discuss with 
the management the proposed revision of their 
own contract. Perhaps a word of explanation 
as to why the revision is being sought will be 
of value. It should be first rsentioned that 
the men were formerly members of this brother- 
hood, the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and 
had a joint lodge with employees of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway who also work on the 
wharf. At that time there was a joint contract 
in effect, between all of these men and_the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Rail- 
ways. As evidence of this we are filing with 
ycur Board a copy of a contract which became 
effective May 1, 1920. Subsequently the C.N. 
employees left this organization, and some of 
them joined the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees. We maintained a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific, and we are filing 
with you a copy of that now existing. A com- 
parison of this and the agreement in effect on 
the wharf for the C.N. employees has convinced 
the latter that they are not enjoying some 
things established under the C.P. contract, and 
in order to standardize their conditions with 
those of the C.P.R. employees, and in order to 
solidify their ranks on the wharf, they again 
joined the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks and 
sought the revision. As we previously stated, 
this action of theirs was unsolicited _on the 
part of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 


We are filing with you also a copy of the 
proposals we submitted to the Canadian 
National Railways. It might be explained that 
we submitted proposals to the C.P.R. also, 
having as the object the re-establishing of a 
higher rate than local freight shed rates, this 
being a condition which existed prior to the 
time these men of the O.N.R. joined the C.B. 
of R.E. 

In regard to the claims of the CBr ote RE. 
we are sure you will appreciate the essential 
difference in the question before you, where we 
have shown we represent the entire staff work- 
ing under a separate agreement, and any ques- 
tion that might arise or has developed else- 
where, where employees covered by a general 
agreement have dissociated themselves from 
the main body and sought a separate contract. 
Tu such a case as the latter it would admittedly 
be difficult to adjudge of the rights of a minority 
as opposed to the priority rights of a majority. 
Here is no such question. In this case a body 


of men, working under a local agreement, are 


seeking through representatives of their choice 
to revise the terms of the agreement. °O 
shall deny this right? For the C.B. of R.E. 
to do so is a usurpation and for the railways 
to do so is an unprecedented arbitrariness. 


Tf in this submission we have failed to en- 
lighten you upon any relevant feature, we 
solicit your inquiries. Knowing as we do that 
a full investigation can only serve to illu- 
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strate the fairness and tenability of the position 
we are taking, we invite any measure of in- 
quiry, and offer our co-operation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. H. Hat, 
Vice Grand President. 


EXHIBIT 9 


Montreal, December 3, 1926. 
The Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Re alleged dispute between the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and certain of. its em- 
ployees, who are employed as freight hand- 
lers on Montreal Wharf during the season 
of navigation. 

GENTLEMEN,—We are glad of the opportunity 
you have afforded us to reply to the statements 
made by the representatives of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, etc., 
before your Board, and in replying we are 
confining it solely to a statement of fact and 
in as brief a form as it is possible, under the 
circumstances, to do. a 

We must first deal with the existing agree- 
ment covering the positions held by the men in 
question: 


1. The freight handling staff employed 
by the Canadian National Railways on 
Montreal Wharf became members of this 
organization in the early part of 1923. They 
were organized into a properly constituted 
division of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees and elected from their 
number a set of officers of their own choice. 


_2. The officers elected by the said em- 
ployees approached our General Commit- 
tee and requested that committee to sub- 
mit to the railway a proposed schedule of 
working conditions and rates of pay for 
their respective positions. Notice of the 
employees’ desire to improve their working 
conditions and rates of pay was given to 
the railway on May 15, 1923, and negotia- 
ng were entered into at a subsequent 
ate. 
‘ _ 3. Throughout the negotiations a com- 
mittee of the men who were working on 
Montreal Wharf were present and, before 
any rule or rate of pay was agreed to, their 
consent was obtained. Duri the said 
negotiations, it was made abundantly clear 
_ to the said committee that, in order for 
certain of the staff to continue to enjoy 
the privilege of transferring to the Ranied 
Shed at Point St. Charles at the close of 
navigation, it would be necessary to link 
up the Wharf Agreement with the General 
Schedule covering the same classes of em- 
ployees all over the system. To this con- 
dition they readily agreed and on that un- 
derstanding the said agreement was con- 
summated with the railway. 
4. The agreement embracing the freight 
handlers’ positions on Montsea!, Wharf was 
te ae at Montreal on August 2, 1923, by 
_ Mr. W. R. Davidson, General Superinten- 
dent, who was duly appointed by the man- 
agement of the railway to negotiate the 
said agreement, and by Messrs. J. BE. Me- 
_ Guire and_A. E. Lawrence, General Chair- 
_ man and General Secretary of the General 
Committee, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees, representing these classes 
of employees all over the system, 


5. Article 6 of the said agreement gave 
certain of the employees the privil e of 
transferring to the Bonded Shed at Point 
St. Charles after the close of navigation. 
The employees who were given this privi- 
lege of transfer constituted the permanent 
staff on the wharf and the remainder of 
the staff has been and is only considered 
as a floating or temporary staff. A large 
number of the men forming the floating 
or temporary staff on the wharf leave the 
service when navigation closes in the fall, 
seek employment elsewhere and never re- 
turn. 

It is therefore obvious that we would 
not give persons employed for a temporary 
period on the wharf seniority rights else- 
where, and, in view of that fact, the 
seniority of these wharf men, if they held 
any, was confined exclusively to the posi- 
tions on the wharf as long as they existed. 


6. The rates of pay provided for these 
employees in the 1923 agreement were the 
same as the rates of pay enjoved by similar 
classes of employees all over the system at 
that time. Prior to the said agreement be- 
ing negotiated, they were receiving on the 
average about five (5c.) cents per hour less 
‘than other employees doing similar work 
on the remainder of the system. 

7. There is practically no difference be- 
tween the conditions and rates of pay en- 
joyed by the Canadian National Wharf 
employees, and conditions enjoyed by _sim- 
ilar classes employed by the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway on Montreal Wharf. 


I consider it a duty to fully inform the Board 
with respect to the application of our General 
Schedule and its relation to the Wharf Agree- 
ment, so that you will be in a better position 
to judge the merits, if any, of the statements 
and contentions of the applicants. i 

1. I am filing with the Board copies of our 
present agreements covering freight handling 
staffs all over the Canadian National System. 
I would refer you to Article No. 1, Rule (b) of 
the said General Schedule, wherein you will 
note the meaning of the word “employee” as 
applied under that agreement. By carefully ex- 
amining the General Schedule and the Wharf 
Agreement, you will see that unless the two 
agreements were linked together, that the per- 
manent staff on the wharf would have no right 
whatever to work at the Bonded Shed at Point 
St. Charles in the winter months. 

I would also refer you to Article 3, Rule (b), 
of the General Schedule, which reads in part 
as follows:— 


_ Employees accepting permanent posi- 
tions covered by other wage agreements will 
be dropped from the seniority lists. 


We desire to emphasize here that any em- — 
ployee covered by our General Schedule who 
takes a permanent position covered by another 
Agreement immediately forfeits his seniority 
under our General Schedule, and should he ~ 
again obtain work under our General Schedule, 


he would start as a new man insofar as seniority _ 


is concerned. Therefore, it will be readily seen 
that Mr. Hall is not competent to internat 
the provisions of any of the agreements we 
hold with the Canadian National Railways. 


2. Again it will be readily seen that, unless 
the two agreements were linked together, the 
permanent staff on the wharf who transfer to 
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‘thie Bonded Shed at the close of navigation in 
the Fall of each year would immediately for- 
feit any seniority rights they may hold at the 
Bonded Shed when they go back to the wharf 
again in the Spring, because of the fact that 
the work on the wharf lasts for approximately 
eight (8) months each year. 

It is not now, nor has it ever been, the de- 
sire of this organization to deprive any em- 
ployee of any rights he has established, but 
agreements once made must be respected at all 
times and under all circumstances. When the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
ete., started to organize the meployees on the 
wharf this year, we considered it our duty to 
warn the members of the permanent staff with 
respect to their employment during the winter 
months, should the subsidiary agreement cover- 
ing the wharf employees be terminated. This 
is what prompted Mr. Wall to write his letter 
of September Ist, 1924. 

The letter dated September Ist, 1926, signed 
by Mr. Joe Wall, General Organizer of the Can- 

~adian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees, ad- 
dressed to checkers and freight handlers on 

Montreal Wharf, ironically referred to in Mr. 

Hall’s brief, served two purposes, namely: first, 

to warn the members of the permanent staff of 

the impending danger, and secondly, to suggest 

to the said employees that the Canadian Brother- 

hood of Railroad Employees was the logical and 

proper form of organization they should be mem- 

bers of. There is absolutely nothing wrong with 
Mr. Wall’s letter and no fair minded person can 
take any exception to it. 

We take no exception to criticism of our 
organization, its methods, its officers, its pro- 
paganda in the interests of the workers, nor its 
policy, as a matter of fact we invite it, so long 
as the criticisms are of a constructive character, 
but I think that you will agree that an organi- 
gation with the honourable record of the Can- 
adian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees can- 
not allow nor afford to permit a foreign con- 
trolled body to carry on a campaign of destruc- 
_ tive criticism, which is unfair and unwarranted, 
against the wishes of the Canadian workers. It 
is, therefore, quite apparent that Mr. Hall does 
~ not know the meaning of the word “coercion” as 
used in his brief respecting the letter of Mr. 
- Wall, and, regardless of anything contained in 
_ Mr. Hall’s brief, I must again state that the 
E statements contained in Mr. Wall’s letter are 
correct in every detail, and this is substantiated 
aby Mr. F. Needham’s written statement 
which he read to your Board on Wednesday 


"a 
last. 
“The Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 


 ployees holds agreements with the Canadian 
- National Railways, embracing employees in 
_ practically all of its departments. We have 

through eighteen (18) years of schedule nego- 

tiations established our right to represent the 

classes covered by those agreements, and before 
that right was established we were obliged to 
- demonstrate to the railways and the Depart- 
ment of Labour (Canada) that we at least 
represented the majority of the employees of 
those classes on the entire system. We do not 
intend, therefore, to relinquish our right to 
represent those classes on the entire system, 
“because Mr. Hall and his associates succeed in 
- organizing a few men on Montreal Wharf. 
Mg i might point out to the Board that it is 
impracticable and very undesirable to have 
two organizations endeavouring to represent 
the same classes of employees in the same 


territory. Such a condition of affairs leads to 
endless trouble. When we say so, we are speak- 
ing from experience, and this statement is 
again substantiated by Mr. Needham’s declara- 
tion of Wednesday last. 

_ Your decision in this case is of paramount 
importance to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees. Our reasons for appear- 
ing before your Board are for the express 
purpose of fully informing you of our position 
on the matter and at the same time conyey- 
ing to you the facts of the case as we know 
them, so that your decision, when made, will be 
based on the facts of the case and with no other 
consideration. We must state in closing that 
your decision will have far-reaching effects on 
the organization of the Canadian Railway 
workers, and we ask that you consider and 
render your decision on the jurisdictional 
feature of the case before proceeding further. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) J. E. McGuire, © 
System Chairman, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees. 


EXHIBIT 11 


BroTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES 


Submitted on behalf of checkers, porters, coop- 
ers, etc., employed on the Montreal Wharf 
by the Canadian National Railways, in 
the matter of the dispute to be brought 
before this Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE 
Boarp,-—With all brevity, consistent with the 
necessity of laying before your Board our 
further contentions in the matter before you, 
arising from the various statements contained 
in the submission addressed to you under date 
of December 3 signed by Mr. McGuire of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employ- 
ees, we put before you the following, being 
based upon an analysis of that submission. 

With regard to the paragraph headed No. 1, 
we have nothing to say other than to comment 
that the action of the employees as therein indi- 
cated was subsequently reversed when they left 
the C.B. of R.E. and joined the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. 


The paragraph under the heading of No. 2 
cannot be as lightly passed, containing as it 
does an admission that the Committee of the 
C.B. of R.E. were requested by these employees 
to make representations to the railway having 
as an object the securing of “a proposed 
scedule of working conditions and rates of pay 
for their respective positions.” It will be noted 
that the employees did not ask to have their 
rates of pay and working conditions provided 
in the General Agreement, notwithstanding the 
fact that a general agreement was then in 
effect. There is, therefore, the tacit admission 
that what was being sought and what was 
subsequently entered into was a local agree- 
ment. As has been devloped in the course of 
these proceedings, the employees here repre- 
sented have always worked under local agree- 
ments when there have been agreements in 
effect. The third paragraph of the submission 
made by Mr. McGuire contains nothing upon 
which we need comment, other than the refer- 
ence to the question of the privilege of trans- 
ferring to the bonded:sheds at Point St. Charles, 
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which is also referred to in paragraph five and 
with which we will shortly deal. 


Paragraph four merely states something which 
we already know, namely, that the agreement 
was signed by representatives of the railway 
and representatives of the employees. It has 
not been denied that Mr. McGuire had at that 
time authority to proceed on behalf of this 
body of men, but we have contended and main- 
tain the tenability of our contention that Mr. 
McGuire at the time was acting as a servant 
of the men which he now no longer is. We have 
given full expression to our views in this regard 
in our original brief to which we invite your 
further consideration. If at that time Mr. 
McGuire was recognized by the railway as 
representing these men, the railways must have 
been cognizant of the fact that the men had 
vested him with this authority, and it seems 
strange, now that this authority has been with- 
drawn, that the railways should deny the men 
the same right of representation now, i.e. the 
right to designate their own representatives. 


Article five of Mr. McGuire’s submission is 
very important, destroying as it does the very 
basis of the pretentions he has put forward. It 
states in the first sentence that Article 6 of the 
local agreement, dated August 2, 1923, gave 
certain of the employees the privilege of trans- 
ferring to the bonded shed at Point St. Charles 
after the close of navigation. If this article did 
confer that privilege, by what right had the men 
during many previous years filled these winter 
positions? That right, gentlemen, was, and is, 
and must remain, one conferred by their 
many years of service with the railways, a 
seniority right if you will. The next sentence 
in this article of Mr. McGuire’s statement is 
not in accord with the facts. It has been sought 
therein to make it appear that the employees 
who had the privilege of transfer constituted the 
permanent staff on the wharf and that the 
remainder of the staff has been and is con- 
sidered floating or temporary. Among the com- 
mittee of employees appearing before you to-day, 
are some who have worked on the Montreal 
Wharf for the Canadian National Railways for 
the past six or eight consecutive years; others 
among those we here represent have been 
similiarly employed over a greater number of 
years. Can this service be termed floating or 
temporary? None of the men referred to work 
at Point St. Charles during winter months must 
be regarded as permanent employees of the 
railways. Like Mr. McGuire, we do not think 
that the question as to the standing of what 
might be roperly determined to be temporary 

_ staff, should interfere with this question before 

_ the Board as result of action taken by the 
permanent employees. We trust, however, that 
_ representatives of the railways here will take 
occasion to correct any inference conveyed by 
the last sentence of Article five of Mr, McGuire’s 
submission, that Mr. McGuire’s organization and 
not the railways or the men’s years or service 
confers seniority rights. 


Both Articles six and seven of the submission 
we pass with the remark that we have filed 
with your Board copies of our agreement with 
_ the Canadian Pacific Railway on the wharf, and 

‘We invite your own comparison of them. The 
employees evidently have not been satisfied as 
to the comparison or they would not be here 
* before you to-day. The continuing remarks of 
- Mr. McGuire 8 submission constitute an attempt 
_ to draw a “red herring” across the path of this 
- inquiry by frequent references to a general 
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agreement with which we are not concernéll. 
If the relation of the General Agreement to the 
question before you has any status, we merely 
ask that it be pointed out to the Board wherein 
in the General Agreement is there any reference 
to the wharf conditions. It is the local agree- 
ment, Gentlemen, and the revision thereof with 
which we are concerned and which was dealt 
with in our application for the Board of Con- 
ciliation. Some of the contentions in the sub- 
mission appear to be without point, or, if they 
have a point, it is so obscure as to need some 
elucidation. We do, however, question the state- 
ment, and in all consistency, in view of the fact 
that the men went to Point St. Charles years 
before the 1923 agreement was entered into, 
that unless this invisible linking of the two 
agreements is maintained the men will lose 
seniority standing. 

In our previous submission we referred to 
a letter addressed to the employees by a 
representative of the C.B. of R.E., not because 
it has anything to do with the essentials of the 
dispute, but to indicate that the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees was seeking 
to arrogate the conferring of seniority rights. 
We have said that, while this is not a relevant 
feature, we stand prepared to prove the lack 
of truth in the statements made in that letter 
with reference to the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. 

Just a word, Gentlemen, in connection with 
the use of the term “foreign-controlled body” 
and the expression “against the wishes of the 
Canadian Workers.” We do not expect your 
Board will be influenced by any such extra- 
neous references or considerations. The mem- 
bership of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
in this country is not foreign controlled; we 
have in fact full autonomy in our internal 
structure and relations with the railways. Our 
status with our organization is that of Canada 
to the Mother Country, a help and not a hind- 
rance. Speaking of the wishes of Canadian 
workers, all of those before you to-day, are, we 
believe, good Canadians, and it is for the con- 
sideration of their wishes that your Board was 
constituted. 


Regardless of Mr. McGuire’s opinions as to 
the impracticability and undesirability of having 
two organizations endeavouring to represent the 
same classes of employees, we submit, gentlemen, 
that it is the employees and not Mr. McGuire 
or ourselves who should determine the organi- 
zation they shall employ. Your Board could 
not, and would not want to if it could, tell these 
men to reaffiliate with the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. Yet, in effect, if 
you destroy their right to a local agreement, a 
right they have had and exercised for years, 
you destroy the effectiveness of the exercise of 
their right to select their own organization and 
representatives. 


_ We have suggested, Gentlemen, that the ques- 
tion of the revision of this local agreement 
should be left with this body of employees and 
their employers. _ Any other course is an abro- 

ation of their rights, enjoyed, as we have said, 

or many years, and enjoyed in common with 
the freight handlers doing similar work on 
the wharf employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and with the steamship checkers, the 
longshoremen and the ship liners whose terms — 
of employment have always been the subject of 
local agreement when agreements have existed. 


Respectfully submitted, " 
(Sed: "RH Bai © 
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EXHIBIT 12 


Company’s Brirr IN CONNECTION WITH APPLI- 
CATION FOR BoarD OF CONOILIATION AND 
INVESTIGATION BY EMPLOYEES ON MONTREAL 
Wuarr, MemBers oF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD oF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES. 


_For the information of the Board we would 
like to submit a resume of the schedule develop- 
ments in connection with the freight handlers— 
Montreal Wharf. 

Prior to 1919 there was no schedule in effect. 


In March, 1919, the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex: 
press and Station employees submitted a sche- 
dule of rates of pay, rules and working condi- 
tions covering this class of work in the Port of 
Montreal. No agreement was reached, but the 
case was finally submitted to the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 jointly by the 

employees, the Canadian National Railways, 
the Grand Trunk Railway, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Dominion Transport 
Company. The Board issued their decision in 
ease No. 30 of May 8, 1919, and this decision 
‘was put into effect. 

In June, 1920, the International Brotherhood 
of Railway_ and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation for employees of the C.N.R., G.T.R. and 
C.P.R. Direct negotiations were resumed and 
the Board cancelled. The Board was re-estab- 
lished in September, 1920, and induced the 
parties to negotiate further and an agreement 

was reached on October, 15, 1920, signed by 
representatives of employees (no organization 
mentioned) and both C.P.R. and C.N.R. (cover- 
ing ex-G.T.R. and C.N.R.). 
~ On May 14, 1921, certain groups of employees 
 eovered by the joint C.P.R. and C.N.R. schedule 
went on strike and the agreement was conse- 
~ quently considered at an end. 
On October 8, 1921, a Board of Conciliation 
_ was applied for by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees. Application was de- 
clined on account of the lateness of the season. 
In 1922 no schedule was in effect on C.N.R 
Seor C©:P.R. 
In 1923 schedule was negotiated with the 
_ O.NR. employees through their General Chair- 
‘man, Mr. J. BE. McGuire, of the C.B. and R.E., 
and the O.P.R. negotiated with their employees 
_ through General Chairman Mr. F. H. Hall, of 
a the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
ae Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
“i 


Employees. ; ‘ 
- In 1924 the 1923 schedule was continued in 
effect on the C.N.R., and the C.P.R. negotiated 
a new schedule in August, 1924. 

- In 1925 the schedule of 1923 was continued in 
effect on the C.N.R., and on the C.P.R. their 
1924 schedule was continued in effect. f 
In 1926 the schedule of 1923 was continued 
in effect on the C.N.R., and on the C.P.R. their 
1924 schedule was continued in effect. We 
understand the C.P.R. employees gave thirty 
days’ notice of cancellation of agreement in 
July, 1926, and that negotiations are now in 
progress, but that up to the present time there 
has been no revision in rates and evidently this 
matter is bein: held in abeyance pending the 
decision of the Board of Conciliation which has 
been established to deal with the general 
schedule covering these classes of employees 
on the C.P.R 
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The employees in question, as already stated, 
are covered by schedule agreement which took 
effect June 1, 1923, and which was’ negotiated 
with the committee representing the employees 
of which Mr. J. BE. McGuire was General Chair- 
man, he also being the General Chairman of 
the committee which represents these classes of 
employees generally on Canadian National 
Railways. 

Under date of July 8, 1926, a letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. Robert Jehu, over the title 
of General Chairman, on letterhead of the B. 
of R. & 8.8. Clerks, serving notice of can- 
cellation of existing agreement covering the 
wharf employees and enclosing copy of a pro- 
posed schedule. 

Letters were exchanged, the last letter being 
addressed to General Superintendent Mr. F. L. 
C. Bond, under date of September 10, 1926, the 
letter being signed by Mr. A. Paquette as 
Secretary, and committee consisting of T. 
Robert, N. Lalonde and B. Sheehan. It is 
stated in the application before the board that 
nc reply was received from Mr. Bond to this 
letter. Mr. Bond, on two occasions previous to 
the receipt of this letter from Mr. Paquette, 
wrote to him, the last communication, dated 
September 7, setting forth the company’s posi- 
tion and stating that the company did not wish 
to become involved in any jurisdictional dis- 
pute and suggested that in the first instance 
this feature should be concluded through or 
with the parties who negotiated the present 
agreement. 

Since the suggestion of Mr. Bond was 
apparently not being acted upon, he, on receipt 
of the letter dated September 10, wrote General 
Chairman Mr. McGuire on September 13 in 
respect to the matter. Reply was not received 
from Mr. McGuire until September 21, on which 
date notice was also received from: the B. of 
R. & 8.8. Clerks that a Board of Conciliation 
had been applied for and under these cir- 
cumstances it was considered a reply to Mr. 
Paquette’s letter of September 10 was not 
necessary. 

Had the Board not been applied for, the 
communication of September 10 would have 
been answered, and if a further conference was 
desired by the employees concerned this would 
have been granted by the General Superin- 
tendent; as a matter of fact the Company’s 
officers are generally willing to meet the 
employees to discuss matters affecting them, 
without regard to their affiliation with any 
labour organization, and are willing to do so 
in this case for the purpose of discussing the 
questions involved and outlining the company’s 
position. 

General Chairman Mr. J. E. McGuire, who 
signed the agreement at present in effect, has 
protested against any interference with the 
agreement, contending that he is still the 
accredited General Chairman of these classes of 
employees generally on Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and the railway. has no reason to believe 
this is not correct. However, if the remarks 
of Mr. Hall are correct to the effect that he 
expects that at sonde time in the no distant 
fuure he will be in a position to satisfy. the 
management of the Canadian ational Rail- 
ways that his committee should be considered 
as the accredited representatives of these 
classes of employees generally on the Canadian 
National Railways, we might offer the suggestion 
that this jurisdictional dispute in respect to the 
wharf staff be held in abeyance until that time, 
when the matter would probably automatically 
take care of itself. . 
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The present case is to our minds quite clearly 
a jurisdictional dispute between two labour 
organizations. 

In the briefs which are before the Board, the 
question has been raised as to whether the 
existing schedule agreement covering the em- 
ployees on Montreal Wharf is ‘between the 
employees and the company, or between the 
General Chairman and the officer who signed 
the agreement on behalf of the company. The 
company holds that this agreement is one 
between their employees and themselves. 

In so far as the company is concerned, the 
two essential points are: ¢ 

(1) That a separate agreement be in effect 
covering these employees, and s 

(2) That wharf employees be protected in 
their seniority and working privileges in con- 
nection with service at Pt. St. Charles during 
the winter season. 

In respect to the first point. It is generally 
recognized that owing to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the wharf work, separate wage agree- 
ments are necessary, and in the case of the 
Montreal Wharf, the Canadian National freight 
handlers are working side by side with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway freight handlers and 
to ensure harmony, the working conditions and 
rates of pay should be approximately the same. 

In regard to the second point. The seniority 
and working privileges which the wharf em- 
ployees enjoy in connection with freight hand- 
ling staff at Point St. Charles furthers the 
welfare of the employees in providing more 
continuous employment for the older employees. 
This provision is absolutely necessary from the 
Company’s standpoint in order to retain and 
have available, when required, experienced and 
qualified men to direct the wharf work. The 
wharf employees have for many years enjoyed 
these seniority and working privileges amongst 
the freight handlers at Point St. Charles. 

Tt will, however, be admitted by all concerned 
that seniority matters have in recent years been 


followed up much closer than in the past, and 
this no doubt was the reason why it was con- 
sidered advisable to confirm this seniority _and 
working privileges in the schedule effective June 
1, 1923, as provided by Rule 6 thereof. The 
probability is that it’ would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to make a mutual agreement at this 
time covering such an agreement were it neces- 
sary to negotiate a wharf agreement with a 
committee not affiliated with the committee 
which negotiated the general agreement. — 
Naturally the company prefers similar 
classes of employees on the general territory to 
be represented by the same General Chairman 
and committee, as this simplifies the handling 
of matters and prevents grievances. 
It might be mentioned that the wharf work 
is of a seasonal nature, and that the season 
for this year is about ended. The work 
necessitates the employment of considerable 
floating help. In this connection we submit 
statement showing the labour turnover, that is, 
the percentage of full time worked from April 
26 to September 29; during this period there 
appeared on the payrolls a total of 335 men, of 


these men ninety-four worked less that 10 per 


cent of the full number of days and one hundred 
and sixty-four worked less than 50 per cent of 
the full days; we also subn-1t statement which 
indicates that there are very few of these men 
with long service; out of the total of 222 men 
appearing on this statement, it will be observed 
that there are 99 with service of two years or 
less, and only 37 with service of ten years or — 


over. 
(Sgd.) C. F. NeepHam, 
Assistant to General Manager. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Henry Hoteate, 
Chairman. 
Sed.) -U. E. Grtten, 
Sed.) J. T. Foster. 
MontrHAL, December 22, 1926. 


SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTE INVOLVING TRAIN SERVICE O 
: RAILWAYS IN CANADA 


HE report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, to 


_ which was referred a dispute involving some 


15,000 conductors, trainmen, brakemen, yard- 
men and switchmen employed on the princi- 
pal railways in Canada owing to a proposal 
for an increase, was given in the Lasour 
Gazerte for November, p. 1058, with the 
minority report of the member appointed on 


_ the recommendation of the employees, and 


the December issue contained a statement 


_ that a settlement had been reached early in 


December, certain increases in wages being 


agreed to by the railways. 


The board report recommended no changes, 
but the minority report recommended the 


restoration of the differentials in wages on 


railroads in Canada over those in the United 
States, the granting of an increase in wages 


- . of six per cent to equal that given in the 


United States in 1924, and the granting of 
any further increases which may be made in 
the United States in the dispute then before 
an arbitration board. 


Early in 1926 the employees has been 
negotiating with the railway companies for 
increases in wages and similar negotiations had 
been carried on during 1923 and 1924 but had 
been broken off without any changes being 
made. 

The changes in wages and working condi- 
tions on railways in the United States since 
1917 were discussed to a considerable extent 
during the negotiations before the dispute in — 
Canada was referred to the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, and also in the pro- 
ceedings and in both the Board Report and 
the minority report. 

The same classes of employees in the United 
States had also entered into negotiations with 
the railways there and some railways agreed 
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to increases of about five per cent for engine 
and train service employees, and the dispute 
with other railways was dealt with by the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, which 
granted similar increases in most cases so that 
the increases became general in 1924. 
Branches of United States railways in Canada 
gave these increases and branches of Canadian 
railways in the United States. 

A dispute in regard to further increases for 
these employees was before the United States 
Railroad Labour Board when it ceased to 
exist in May, 1926, on the repeal of certain 
sections of the Transportation Act, 1920, and 
the enactment of the “ Watson-Parker 
Railroad Disputes Act, 1926, and the dispute 
was dealt with under the new legislation. After 
the renewed negotiations had failed, the newly 
established Board of Mediation secured an 
agreement by the two parties to submit it to 
arbitration and when the Board in Canada 
reported in November the case in the United 
States was before the Board of Arbitration. 

Early in 1918, there being a dispute between 
the railways in Canada and their employees 
as to increases in wages, chiefly on the ground 
of the steep increases in the cost of living since 
the middle of 1916, it was agreed to put in 
force the same increases as were made in the 
United States. The railroads in the United 
States had been taken over for operation by 
the government at the end of 1917, and follow- 
ing an inquiry by the Railroad Wage Commis- 
sion, commonly called the Lane Commission 
after the Chairman, the Hon. Franklyn K. 
Lane, Secretary of the Interior, and formerly 
a member of the United States Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Director General 
of Railroads, the Hon. W. A. McAdoo, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, issued General Order 
No. 27, commonly known as the “ McAdoo 


- Award,” giving increases in wages averaging 


about forty per cent and establishing the 
basic eight-hour day. In Canada an Order in 
Council approved the arrangement for similar 
increases in wages and improvements in work- 
ing conditions in Canada and increases in 
freight rates and other railway charges were 
approved by the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners to meet the increases in these and 


~ other costs. Similarly in the United States in 


1920, following the return of the railways by 
the government to their owners, further in- 
creases were made by the United States Rail- 
road Labour Board, averaging about twenty 


per cent, and the same increases were made in 
Canada and railway charges were again In- 


creased. (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1920, p. 


1068). From July, 1920, until the middle of 
1922 there was a steep decrease in prices and 


in the cost of living, a depression in industry 
and much unemployment in all trades during 
which railway traffic and revenues declined 
greatly. In the United States the railways 
applied for a reduction in wages and changes 
in working conditions and from July 1, 1921, 
wages were in turn reduced by a decision of 
the United States Railway Board, the reduc- 
tions for the various classes being from five 
to eighteen per cent and averaging about 
twelve per cent. (Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1921, 
p. 906). 


This decrease was also effected in Canada, 
a Board of Concillation and Investigation un- 
der the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, dealing with the dispute between the en- 
gine men, conductors, trainmen, etc., and the 
railways having recommended tthat the de- 
creases be made (Lasour Gazerts, Nov. 1921; 
p. 1354). Reductions in freight rates and other 
railway charges were also effected. In 1922 
further decreases in wages of about ten per 
cent were made for employees in shops, on 
maintenance of way and for the clerks, freight 
handlers, etc., but not for engine and train 
service men nor telegraphers. Maintenance of 
way employees secured slight increases toward 
the end of 1922 (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1923, 
p. 404). When negotiations for wage increases 
in 1923 and 1924 were entered in'to by engine 
and train service employees, industrial and 
traffic conditions were improving and the re- 
fusal of the railways to grant the five per cent 
increase given in the United States was on the 
ground that conditions in the two countries 
were no longer comparable. In 1926 when | 
negotiations for increases in Canada were again 
initiated and in the United States for further 
increases, conditions had still more improved. 
It was pointed out in the report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation that in the 
United States the cost of living in June, 1926, 
was three per cent higher than in July, 1921, 
while in Canada it was three per cent lower. 
It also mentioned that there were different 
provisions in the two countries for adjusting - 
freight rates, etc. The minority report stated 
that before 1918 the employees on railways in 
Canada had wage rates higher than in the 
United States owing to the recognition of less 
favourable conditions due to a northern 
climate and that these differentials had been 
dropped in 1918 in accepting the principle of 
adopting wages and working conditions in 
Canada similar to those in the United States, 
and that the employees were entitled to the 
benefits of changes made in the United States. 


Following the issue of the report of the 
Board the representatives of the two railway 
employees’ organizations concerned, the Order 
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‘of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 

of Railroad Trainmen, met in conference at 
Montreal early in November and decided to 
have the members vote on whether the report 

of the Board should be accepted or whether 

a strike should be declared, the conference 
recommending against the acceptance of the 
award. On November 23 it was announced 
that, by a majority greatly exceeding the 
two-thirds required, the men had voted to 
strike unless a settlement satisfactory to their 
representatives was made. The latter con- 
ferred with officials of ‘the railroads and, no 
settlement being reached, negotiations were 
terminated; and it was announced that a date 

had been set on which work would cease un- 

less a settlement was arrived at. Later this 
date was rumoured to be December 10. The 
Honourable Mr. Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
as well as the Honourable Mr. Dunning, Min- 
ister of Railways and Canals, met the repre- 
sentatives of the disputing parties and urged 
the desirability of a settlement to prevent 
an interruption of the supply of food and fuel 

_ to the people. The Minister of Railways and 
_ Canals discussed the desirability of reconsti- 
 tuting the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
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- gation or of appointing a Royal Commission. 
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The railway employees’ representatives did 
not approve of this proposal, but at the Min- 
ister’s instance offered to re-open negotiations 
with the railways. On November 30 the 
Presidents of the two railways met the officers: 
of the unions for Canada. On December 2 
it was announced that the Board of Arbitra- 
tion in the United States appointed to decide 
a similar dispute between the conductors and 
trainmen and the railroads in the Eastern 
States had awarded an increase in wage rates 
of 74 per cent, this being in addition to in- 
creases of 5 to 6 per cent given in 1924 which 
was not given on the two Canadian railways. 
On December 3 it was announced that an 
agreement had been reached between the 
Presidents of the two Canadian railways and 
the union representatives providing for in- 
creases of about 6 per cent, amounting to 
about half the decreases made in 1921, which 
were about 12 per cent. 


The accompanying table shows the rates 
of wages provided for by the new agreements, 
effective from December 1, 1926, and cor- 
responding rates in effect previously from the 
dates indicated, in Ontario and east, similar 
changes being made in western Canada. 


July 1, 
917 1918 


May 1, 
1920 


July 15, 


Dee. 1, 
1921 


1926 


per day in passenger service. _ Ag 
a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1926 


J* HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 
istence during December was 8, the same 
number as in November. The ‘time loss for 
the month was less than during December, 
1925, being 3,778 working days as compared 
- with 20,903. working days in the same month 
in 1925. 


Number |Number of} Time loss 


Date of employees |in working 
disputes | involved days 
Dec.” 19262. 2... 8 167 3,778 
Be NOV: 1926.06.66 8 902 8,320 
Mee.1925...-:.. 9 1,532 20, 903 
The Record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, includ- 
ed as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and lasting 
more than one working day. Disputes of only 
one day’s duration, or less, and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are not included in 
the published record unless at least ten days’ 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
‘such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 
The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is ice: 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Sd wea 


Seven disputes, involving 147 workpeople, 
were carried over from November, and one 
dispute commenced during December. One of 
- the disputes recorded as being carried over 
from November, the strike of cap makers at 
Toronto commencing August 27, 1926, was not 
reported to the Department in time for in- 
sertion in any previous issue of the LaBour 

‘Gaznrre. Two of the strikes commencing prior 

to December terminated during the month, 
and the strike which commenced in December 
also terminated. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were on record five strikes and 
~ lockouts, as follows: Fur workers, Winnipeg, 
- Man.; ladies’ clothing workers, Toronto, Ont.; 
men’s clothing workers, Montreal, P.Q.; men’s 
‘elothing workers, Toronto, Ont.; and cap 
makers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
‘as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employment 
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conditions are no longer affected, although the 
unions or organizations concerned have not yet 
declared them terminated. Information is 
available as to four such disputes, namely: 
moulders at Galt, Ont., August 2, 1922; cigar- 
makers at Montreal, March 24, 1925; men’s 
clothing workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. (formerly 
of Montreal), March 19, 1926; and metal 
polishers at Sackville, N.B., March 15, 1921. 


The strike which commenced during De- 
cember was against decreased earnings at piece 
work. Of the three stirkes which terminated 
during the month two ended in favour of the 
employers and the result of one was in- 
definite. 


The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Boot Factory Empioyess, Toronto, ONtT.—- 
This strike, which commenced January 138, 1926, 
against an alleged change in working condi- 
tions in violation of the agreement in force, 
was called off by the union on December 7, 
the employer agreeing to take back some of 
the strikers, and to employ the others when- 
ever openings occurred. The dispute involved 
about sixty employees at the beginning. The 
employer replaced these within a short time 
and from time to time the majority of the 
strikers secured work with other employers. 


Fur Workers, Winnrrec, Man.—tThis dis- 
pute, commencing in September, for recogni- 
tion of the union, remained unterminated as 
one of the employers involved continued to 
refuse to recognize the union, 25 of the total 
number of employees involved, 134, being still 
out. 


Har anp Cap Maxers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
This dispute which commenced on March 4, 
1926, against an alleged violation of the agree- 
ment in force, the strikers being replaced, 
terminated on December 24, 1926, the last of 
the strikers having secured work elsewhere. 


Men’s Crornina Workers, Monrrnat, P.Q. 
—This dispute which commenced July 28, 1926, 
to secure union wages and working conditions 
in non-union shops, remained unterminated 
at the end of December, there being 40 strikers 
still involved although early in August the. 
majority of the employers signed agreements 


~with the union. 


Carp Makers, Toronto, Ont—This dispute, - 
being a strike for an agreement providing for 
the employment of union members only, 
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occurred on August 27, 1926, and was still un- 
terminated at the end of December. 


Corset Makers, Toronto, Ont.—This strike 
occurred on December 17 and while the infor- 
mation as to the number involved is indefi- 
nite, it has been reported that 20 employees 
stopped work as they were not able to make 
sufficient earnings at the piece rates in force. 
They also alleged that the machines provided 


were inferior to those formerly used, whereas 
the employer stated that the new machines 
were superior and would be found more effi- 
cient when the employees had become accus- 
tomed to them. At the end of the month it 


was reported that the establishment had been — } 


closed down, and the dispute was, therefore, 
regarded as terminated with an indefinite set- 
tlement. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING DECEMBER, 1926 
——————————————————————————————————————————————————eeeee 


Number] Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, Occupation and Locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing Prior to December, 1926. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes (other than rubber 
and felt): 
Boot factory employees, Tor- 4 
onto, Ont. 


Leather, fur and products: 
*Fur workers, Winnipeg, Man... 


Clothing (including knitted goods): 


Hat and cap makers, Montreal, t 

Cap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 12 

*Ladies’ clothing workers, Tor- 10 
onto, Ont. 

Men’s clothing workers, Mon- 40 
treal, P.Q 

, Men’s clothing workers, Tor- 55 
onto, Ont. 


\ 


24 |Commenced Jan. 13, 1926, against changes in work- 


ing conditions alleged to be in violation of agree- 
ment. Terminated, Dec. 7, 1926. 


650 |Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for shorter hours and 


recognition of union. Unterminated. 


24 |Commenced Mar. 4, 1926, against violation of agree 


ment. Terminated Dec. 24, 1926. 


150 |Commenced Aug. 27, 1926, for employment of union 


members only. Unterminated. 


260 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 


enforcement of non-union conditions. Untermin- 
a 


1,000) Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and work 


ing conditions in non-union shops. Unterminated. 


1,480) Commenced Sept. 25, 1926, for recognition of union 


Unterminated. y 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During December, 1926. 


MaAnvuracrurIne— 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 


Corset makers, Toronto, Ont.. 20 


*Reports indicate that the strikers had been rep 


and on the strike or lockout benefit list of the union. 


Industrial Employment in Japan 


The Department of Labour has received an 
abstract of the annual statistical report of the 
Department of Commerce and Industry of 
Japan, containing the statistics of factories 
and companies in 1924. This is the first of a 


series of English editions of the reports pub-. 
lished by the Japanese Department, which are 


designed to give foreign readers information’ 
on commerce and industry in Japan. The 


S number of persons employed in the factories 
is given as 1,789,618 (859,783 male and 929,835 


female). The preponderance of female labour 
is due largely to conditions in the textile group, 


240 


Commenced Dec. 17, 1926, against decreased earn- 
ings at piece work. Terminated Dec. 31, 1926. 


laced, but there were still a number of employees out 


in which 759,730 women are employed out ofa 
total of 935,098 employees. The number of 
employees in the other main industrial groups 
in 1924 were as follows:—metal, 95,664; manu- 
facture of machines, tools, implements, instru- 
ments, etc., 236,619; ceramic industry, 67,890; 
lumber industry, 50,196; printing and book- 
binding, 47,960; foodstuff industry, 169,214, etc. 
In the mining industry there were 305,252 em- 
ployees in 1924, of whom 251,069 were in coal 
mining and 42,361 in metal mining, in addition, 
34,037 workers were employed in placer mining 
(principally gold). The number of fatalities 
in the mining industry in 1924 was 772 males 
and 131 females. : \ 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF CANADA 


‘THE annual report of the Department. of 

Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1926, was issued during the 
current month. The principal activities of 
the Department are described under ten heads 
as follows:—1. Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; 2. Conciliation Work; 3. Fair 
Wages; 4. Statistics; 5. Lasour Gazerrm; 6. 
Combines Investigation Act; 7. Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act; 8. Technical Edu- 
cation Act; 9. Government Annuities Act; 
10. International Labour Organization. 

In addition to the activities under these 
heads, the report enumerates the following 
regular annual publications of the Depart- 
ment:—(1) Labour Organization in Canada, 
(2) Labour Legislation in Canada, and (3) 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the 
Professions in Canada. 

“Labour Organization in Canada” is a com- 
prehensive guide to the labour union movye- 
ment, setting forth the chief activities of 
organized labour in the Dominion, with com- 
plete statistics on the subject, together with 
information regarding the nature of the organi- 
zations with which the Canadian organized 
workers are identified; also containing a com- 
plete labour directory giving the names and 
addresses of the chief executive officers of all 
central labour organizations on the continent 
known to the Department, as well as a list 
of local branch unions existing in each locality 
in the Dominion. “Organization in Industry, 
Commerce and the Professions in Canada” 

contains full details of organizations other 
than labour unions. “Labour Legislation in 
Canada” is a series of publications containing 
the text of the various acts affecting labour 
that have been enacted by the Dominion 
' Parliament and by the legislatures of the 
several provinces. The series started with the 
publication of a substantial volume “Labour 
Legislation in Canada as existing on December 
31, 1920,” published by the Department in 
1921. Annual supplements have been issued 
since that date, each containing a cumulative 
- index which provides a guide to all the labour 
legislation enacted in Canada up to the date 
of publication. 


a Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 


The report contains an account of pro- 
ceedings under this act during the nineteenth 
year of its operations, and states the present 
position of the act in view of its amend- 
ment in 1925 and the subsequent legislation 
in the several provinces. The text of the 
amending federal act was given in the 
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Lasour Gazerte, June, 1925, page 557. The 
amendment limited the scope of the act to 
disputes which are not within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the provinces, and provided 
also that disputes that are within provincial 
jurisdiction could be brought within the scope 
of the act by special provincial legislation. 
During the latter months of the fiscal year 
under review, the legislatures of five of the 
provinces, namely, British Columbia, Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, took advantage of this new 
provision of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and enacted enabling legislation 
by which the federal statute was made applic- 
able to disputes of the classes named in the 
Dominion law, but otherwise within exclusive 
provincial jurisdiction. A bill to the same 
effect introduced in the legislature of the 
province of Ontario at its 1926 session was 
withdrawn on the second reading. The prov- 
ince of Alberta preferred to retain full 
authority with respect to the settlement of 
industrial disputes within its exclusive juris- 
diction and on April 8, 1926, enacted a Labour 
Disputes Act, which resembles generally the 
federal statute.-The provincial law relates, 
however, to all industries and omits any pro- 
vision prohibiting strikes and lockouts pend- 
ing the report of a board. No action was 
taken by the provinces of Quebec or Prince 
Edward Island with a view to meeting the 
position arising out of the Privy Council de- 
cision. - 

A review of proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act from its in- 
ception on March 22, 1907, shows that during 
this period of nineteen years 642 applications 
were received for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation, and 450 
boards were constituted. In all but 37 of 
the disputes, the threatened strikes were 
averted or ended through the instrumentality 
of the Act. 


Following the enactment of the 1925 amend- 
ment to the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and prior to action being taken by the 
provinces looking to legislation investing 
authority in the federal law, a lull occurred 
in proceedings under the statute, four appli- 
cations only having ben received during the 
fiscal year for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation. In three of 
these cases the disputes were adjusted by 
mutual agreement whilst steps for the estab- 
lishment of boards were pending; the fourth 
case involved a jurisdictional dispute between 
two unions and no board was established. 
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Conciliation Work 


During the year the services of the Depart- 
ment of Labour were utilized in connection with 
the adjustment of a number of labour dis- 
putes. In connection with two of the four 
cases of disputes in which application had 
been made for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, it was 
not found necessary to proceed with the estab- 
lishment of a board since the difficulties were 
adjusted through the assistance of a concili- 
ator. In many of the disputes where a settle- 
ment was secured by conciliation and no 
strike took place, it was deemed desirable to 
give the matter as little publicity as possible. 
As a result the best work of the department 
achieved in this direction often becomes 
known only to the chief representatives of the 

_ disputants. 


\ Fair Wages 


The report gives an account of the Fair 
Wages policy of the government of Canada 
since the adoption of the resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, which provided 
that all government contracts and sub-con- 
tracts should contain conditions securing the 
payment of such wages as are generally ac- 
cepted as current in the trade affected there- 
by, this policy being applicable further to all 
work aided by Dominion public funds. In 
1903 additional force was given to the fair 
wages policy by the inclusion in the Railway 
Act of a section requiring the payment of 
current rates of wages to all workmen engaged 
os the construction of lines of railway towards 
_ which the Parliament of Canada votes finan- 
cial aid. An Order in Council was adopted in 
1907 requiring contractors to post fair wages 
_ schedules in a conspicuous place on any public 
_ works under construction and to keep a record 
_ of payments made to workmen in their em- 
ploy, such records to be open for inspection 
_ by fair wages officers of the Government. 
_ The fair wages policy was confirmed in 1922 
by Order in Council, in order that the fair 
wages conditions inserted in departmental con- 
_ tracts should be made as nearly uniform in 
erms and administration as possible. 


__ As’a result of experience gained in the ad- 
_ ministration of the fair wages policy, as set 
forth in the Order in Council of 1922, certain 
amendments were made to the “ A” conditions 
= by Order in Council of April 3, 1924, on recom- 
dation of the Minister of Labour, which, 
without altering the scope and intent of the 
policy, were intended to make its purpose 
clearer and more definite. 


Fair wages officers have been included in 
the staff of the Department of Labour since 
the inception of the fair wages policy in 1900, 
their services being used in the preparation of 
fair wages schedules and in the adjustment of 
complaints and disputes arising from time to 
time as to the proper rates observable under 
the terms of Government contracts. 


During the year 1925-26 the Department of 
Labour prepared fair wages conditions in con- 
nection with the execution of one hundred 
and twenty-seven contracts. These were 
divided among the different departments of 
the Government as follows: Marine and Fish- 
eries, 3; Railways and Canals, 11; National 
Defence, 5; Indian Affairs, 4; and Public 
Works, 104. 


Statistics 


During the year statistics of strikes and 
lockouts, wages and hours of labour, prices and 
cost of living, employment and industrial acci- 
dents were collected and published regularly 
in the Lasour Gazerrr, annual reviews also 
appearing soon after the close of the calendar 
year. In accordance with the “Statistics Act, 
1918,” and under arrangements with the 
Dominion Statistician, approved by Order in 
Council dated October 16, 1922, certain classes 
of these statistics are collected and published 


“in co-operation with the Dominion Statistician, 


in close association with statistics of general 
social and economic conditions as organized 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
classification of industries and occupations 
drawn up in the bureau is followed in the 
compilation of the statistics of labour. 

The departmental record of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada was begun on the establish- 
ment of the department toward the end of 
1900 and particulars of industrial disputes have 
been given each month in the Lasour GazeriE; 
also as early in each year as possible a sum- 
mary statement as to the previous calendar — 
year is printed in the Lasour Gazerrr with a 
statistical analysis. The figures are given for 
the calendar rather than the fiscal year, be- 
cause in this form they become more easily 
comparable with statistics on the same sub- 
ject gathered in other countries, which also 
as a rule use the calendar year. 


‘ 


The publication in the Lasour Gazerrp each ; 


month of statistics of retail’ prices of staple 
foods, and of coal and wood and coal oil, and 
as to the rentals of six-roomed workingmen’s 
houses,in some sixty of the industrial centres _ 


of Canada, begun in 1910, was continued. _ 
prices have _ 


Since 1921 the figures as to food 
been secured through the Dominion Bureau of — 
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Statistics from representative butchers and 
grocers in these centres, as well as through the 
resident correspondents of the Lanour GAzErtn. 
The calculation of a weekly family budget 
of foods, fuel and rent, in order to show the 
changes in the costs of these items from month 
to month, was continued, supplemented by 
information as to the changes in the costs of 
clothing, boots, etc., secured half-yearly. 
Statistics of wholesale prices compiled and 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in continuation of the figures pub- 
lished by the Labour Department from 1910 
to 1924, have been included in summary form 
in the Lasour Gazerre each month. Index 
numbers of prices constructed by Professor H. 
Michell, by the Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
and by the United States Federal Reserve 
Board were given in summary form. The 
movement of prices, wholesale and retail, in 
other countries has been dealt with in brief 
notes in each issue of the Lasour Gazerts, and 
extensive tables of index numbers showing the 
movement in those countries for which figures 
were available have been given quarterly. A 
supplement to the Lasour Gazerre for Jan- 
uary, 1926, contained a review of the prices 


_movement in Canada and other countries dur- 


ing 1925, in addition to the summary tables, 
there. being also included tables giving the 
figures by groups for the more important index 
numbers. 
Statistics as to wages and hours of labour 
are secured to a considerable extent in con- 
nection with the work of the department on 
strikes and lockouts, industrial agreements, 
conciliation and mediation in industrial dis- 
putes, proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, fair wages sche- 
dules, and reports of changes in wages and 
hours. Reports are also secured each year 
from representative employers in the various 
industries and from labour organizations as 


‘to the rates of wages in effect. 


The Department also prepares full statistics 
of fatal industrial accidents in Canada, which 
are published quarterly and annually in the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Labour Gazette 


The Lasour Gazerre was published monthly 
in English and French during the fiscal year 


ending March 31, 1926, which was the twenty- 


fifth year of its existence, the average number 
distributed each month being 10,564 of the 
English, and 1,473 of the French editions. 
Combines Investigation Act, 1923 
Several investigations were carried on under 


this act during the fiscal year, some of them 
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by the Registrar, and one by a commissioner 
appointed specially for the purpose. These 
proceedings have been outlined from time to 
time in the Lasour Gazerre. They included 
investigations into the marketing of fruit and 
vegetables in Western Canada, in connection 
with which a combine was found to exist; into 
an alleged combine in the distribution of 
fruits and vegetables produced in Ontario; ~ 
and into an alleged combine of bread bakeries 
in Montreal, and into the methods of the 
Proprietary Article Trade Association. 

Applications for investigations were received 
also during 1925-6 in connection with business 
in several other commodities, and in addition 
to the formal applications for investigations, 
many complaints were made to the registrar 
regarding so-called unfair practices alleged to 
be in restraint of trade. Many of the com- 
plaints arose from the changing methods of 
modern distribution, including the develop- 
ment of chain stores, co-operative buying 
agencies, department stores, mail order houses, 
ete., and the efforts of certain wholesalers and 
retailers to maintain the traditional channels 
of distribution. Frequent complaints were 
made with reference to the fixing and main- 
taining of resale prices on different commodi- 
ties, and also as to the refusal of manufac- 
turers and wholesale houses to supply goods 
to dealers whom they do not regard as bona 
fide wholesalers or retailers. 


Employment Offices Co-ordination Act 


The report contains the eighth annual report 
of the Employment Service Branch, being for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1926. 

The primary function of the Employment 
Service Branch is administrative—that of 
administering the Employment ‘Offices ‘Co- 
ordination Act (8-9 George V, chapter 21). 
This Act empowers the Minister of Labour,— 

(a) to aid and encourage the organization 

and co-ordination of employment offices 


and to pronwote uniformity of methods 
among them; 


(b) to establish one or more clearing houses 
for the interchange of information 
between employment offices concerning 
the transfer of labour and other matters; 


(c) to compile and distribute information re- 
ceived from employment offices, and from 
other sources, regarding prevailing con- | 
ditions of employment. : 


The employment offices whose co-ordination 
and uniformity of methods are sought are 
the employment offices of the various pro- 
vincial governments. The desired co-oper- 
ation of the provinces, one with the other and 
all with the Department of Labour, is obtained 
by the device of federal subventions for 
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employment service work provided for in the 

Act. In view of the close co-ordination of 
effort which is attained, the employment 
offices of the several provinces and the federal 
clearing houses, though each unit retains its 
individual identity, are considered as a single 
organization known as the “Employment 
Service of Canada.” 

Incidental to the administration of the Act 
is the supplementary function recited in (c) 
above—that of collecting, compiling and 
publishing information which sheds light on 
the currently prevailing trend of the volume 
of employment. To fulfil this mission two 
classes of statistics are regularly prepared: 
(1) administrative statistics—those showing 
the volume of work performed by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada; and 
(2) trade union statistics—those compiled on 
the basis of monthly returns forwarded 
voluntarily by some 1,500 local trade unions, 
showing the percentages of their membership 
unemployed. These statistics are published 
monthly in the Lasour Gazertn. 


‘The Employment Service Council of Canada, 
a body advisory to the Minister of Labour in 
respect of the administration of the Employ- 

ment Offices’ Co-ordination Act, held its 
seventh annual meeting at Ottawa during the 
fiscal year. The council, which is composed 
of representatives of the various parties to 
the agreements, as well as representatives of 
the railways, organized labour, and employers, 
dealt with employment matters of current 
interest and agreed upon recommendations 


ie concerning them for presentation to the 
minister. 


Technical Education Act 


By the Technical Education Act of 1919 the 
Dominion Government undertook to assist 
the provinces in promoting and developing 
technical or vocational education for industrial 
workers. Each province has its peculiar 
problems and has undertaken the work in its 
own way. There has been no national policy 


_ for vocational education nor has any attempt 


been made to impose a new organization or 


system of training on any province. The 


Technical Education Branch of the Depart- 


ment of Labour has recognized the right of 
_ each province to control education affairs and 


4 
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has confined its efforts to spreading infor- 
mation about vocational education, assisting 


local and provincial boards when requested, 
and confining federal grants to work which is 
_ designed to educate people for industrial life. 
_ Each province has manifested an earnest desire 


_to-carry out the intention of the Technical 


_ Education Act. Despite the differences in in- 


dustrial development, density and origin of 
population, and educational policies, there 
has been an increasing tendency towards co- 
operative action on the part of the provinces. 
The efforts of the past seven years have been 
concentrated on expanding and improving 
school systems. Until recently, little has been 
done towards promoting training in industry 
and co-operative action between the schools 
and industrial organizations. Very promis- 
ing developments along these lines are taking 
place in Halifax, Montreal, Hamilton and 
other cities. It is expected that during the 
next few years rapid progress will be made in 
linking the school with industry so that each 
may do its share in training Canada’s future 
workers. A splendid start has been made in 
several branches of vocational education, but 
some important divisions of the work have 
not yet been started in the majority of the 
provinces. In no province has a program been 
undertaken which meets the educational and 
vocational requirements of all children. 

The report contains full information as to 
existing arrangements throughout Canada for 
promoting vocational training. 


Canadian Government Annuities Act, 1908 


From September 1, 1908, the date of the 
inception of the Annuities Branch, up to and 
inclusive of March 31, 1926, the total number 
of annuity contracts issued was 7,210. Of the 
purchasers of these contracts, 784 have been 
cancelled, leaving in force on March 31, 1926, 
6,426 contracts. The total amount of purchase 
money received during the same period was 
$11,701,443.47. During the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1926, 329 immediate annuities and 
339 deferred annuities, a total of 668, were 
purchased, amounting in the aggregate to 
$240,471.83, an average of about $360. per 
annuitant. The amount of purchase money 
received during the same period was $1,947,- 
144.05. The number of annuities in force on 
March 31, 1926, were as follows: Immediate, 
2,187; deferred, 4,239, or a total of 6,426, and 
the amount of such annuities was $1,957,653.09. 
The amount received on account of the pur- 
chase of annuities from September 1, 1908, to 
March 31, 1926, exclusive of amounts returned 
to purchasers, was $11,701,443.47. 

The report points out that by the Canadian — 
Government Annuities Act, 1908, and amend- 
ing Acts, an absolutely safe and immediately 
available form of investment for protection in 
old age has been provided the people of 
Canada, and any person taking advantage of 
the system will have behind his contracts the 
security of the whole of the Dominion, which 
is a matter of paramount importance as the 
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contracts may extend over a period of 50, 60, 
70 or more years. 


League of Nations International Labour 
Organization 


The Department of Labour is entrusted with 
the duties arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the International Labour 
Organization. These have entailed much 
correspondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies have been prepared 
in the Department of Labour to various 


questionnaires which were circulated on behalf 
of the International Labour Office. The per- 
formance of these duties has necessarily en- 
tailed a close study on the part of officers of 
the department of the various technical ques- 
tions which have figured on the various con- 
ference agenda and meetings of the Govern- 
ing Body and of questionnaires received from 
the International Labour Office. 

The report summarizes the action taken in 
Canada and in other countries to give effect 
to the various Draft Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conferences. These have been de- 
scribed in previous issues of the Lasour 
‘GAZETTE. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES 


STATEMENT showing the number of 

claims on which payments were made 
by the Dominion Government under the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(Statutes of Canada, 1918, Chapter 15) is in- 
cluded in the annual report of the Department 
of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1926. The statement covers 
all departments of government service as well 
as Canadian Government railways. The 
majority of the claims have to do with the 
Government railways, and it was found that 
the staff of the Department of Railways and 


Canals charged with the administration of 


the Act in relation to government railways of 
Canada, could also handle the claims arising 
in other branches of government service, the 


work was turned over to that department in 


the interests of economy and efficiency. 
The Dominion Workmen’s Compensation 


Act of 1918 provides as follows:— 


1. (1) An employee in the service of His 
Majesty who is injured and the dependants of 
any such employee who is killed, shall be en- 
titled to the same compensation as the em- 
pleyee, or as the dependant of a deceased em- 
ployee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be entitled 
to receive under the law of the province in 


- which the accident -occurred, and the liability 


for and the amount of such compensation shall 
be determined in the same manner and by the 
same boards, officers or authority as that 
established by the law of the province for de- 
termining compensation in similar cases, Or by 
such other board, officers or authority or by 
such court as the Governor in Council shall 


- from time to time direct. 


(2) Any compensation awarded to any em- 
ployee or the dependants of any deceased em- 
ployee of His Majesty by any board, officer or 
authority, or by any court, under the authority 
of this Act, shall be paid to such employee or 
dependant or to such person as the board, 
officer, or authority or the court may direct, 
and the said board, officer, authority and court 
shall have the same jurisdiction to award costs 
as in cases between private parties is conferred 
by the law of the province where the accident 
occurred. 


The Act was amended in 1925 so as to pro- 
vide that compensation should include medical 
and hospital expenses, the new section being 
retroactive in its operation to May 24, 1918. 

The claims and disbursements, by Provinces, 
were as follows:— 


22 
—————— 


— Total Disburse- 
Claims ments 
$ 
Nova Scotia Board...........-.--- 266 31,567 
New Brunswick Board..........--. 713 61,236 
Ontario Board..........- os 357 79,933 
Manitoba Board 667 57,004 
Alberta Board........... 60 9,789 
British Columbia Board 131 16,091 


66,760 


The accompanying table shows the number 
of claims and the amount of disbursements in 
connection with accidents to employees of the 
various dependants of the government service 
during the past fiscal year:— 
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Number of Claims 
Compensa- Disburse- 
whocecher tt tionand | Medical ' men 
Medical Aid only Pension Total 
Aid 
Av iculimre Vrs h.s0. Hela RSIS s cteretere Hetaldaeeete a 3 8 eit re : 
Gustome and FOxcise, ..:6.« 000+ 0dicisin eojne » Sei -iaians onidhe gem lsapise aie am 4 1 : is ne 
eee ee Oe cc code cc gds aces seine cqeamaaiie gmmMN cs | det letem mtsts Siete tetetal = ete neae iain “ey ; 1 O82 aa 
[neal ORR HIE S rs ghee gc 33° 10 93 | 14,305 89 
Justice....... Cae rie ed cee ys Se shin eT Rene ete Bra maine ole ret straee Pa dbo i a = oa — - 
Bree Ons Dicharlew.seeoteruse on iti aegis : ; : 1318 3 
epee. ee ho 4 a 
De Gee kes ks. nc dec ; 3 to; 1370 94 
PEAIERUO AVVOLES) cs oo yer ace os + dimioia acs sialereers emo Fry 70 37 16 123 14,296 33 
i dian G ment Rail- 

ee ee 1,412 515 138 2,065 | 235,378, 80 
3]; | i eR Ae MMR SP Aint, serch 1: 51 9 25 85 16, 823° 11 
Soldier’s Civil Re-establishment.................+ 1 8 16 2,620 50 
Soldier's: Settlement, Board)... ciscusicwss.vais stewisteinl on «ace Ri Nigieiale elaiainis eee Sal eta caine aes 2 470 14 
FETAAS ORG OOMIMEHCE: sss oac css. ease once aoe Dl cciase delesene 11 1,159 01 

"POtANS o os5.aeisjcio acids «ee 1,658 637 228 2,528 322,380 33 


The total amount paid in compensation, 
pensions, etc., under the Act from its enact- 
ment to March 381, 1926, was $1,464,978. 

The amount of disbursements under the 


: Dominion Balance 
expenditure Compen- Proportion on 
Board including sation, adminis- deposit 
amounts pensions, trative Interest Total 
advanced etc expenses 
$ cts. $ cts. $ cts. $ cts. 
Nova Scotia 38,480 23 31,566 96 36,005 68 2,474 55 
New Brunswick. 66,828 81 61,236 37 66,928 29 99 48 
Ontario... 90,897 28 79,932 65 84,166 83 6,730 45 
We apeitoba. 68,784 34 57,003 91 65,534 19 3,250 15 
Alberta. . 3,054 74 9,789 12 10,061 71. 7,006 97 
24,803 01 16,091 48 15,861 76 8,941 25. 
66,759 84 68,750 Shih. AAV ere ee. ces 66,750 84S. 8 rh 
Tareeoet. deposited to credit of 
Casual Revenue...............+5+ 455 AB ib. .capicds «ocecle eee eee e ne 455 46 BGG VP. a fovea ae 
Totals, year 1925-1926...... 360,063 71 322,380 33 24,337 82 944 39 345,773 76— 14,289 95 
Theatrical Society at Vancouver ie 


A society has been founded in British 
- Columbia, with headquarters at Vancouver, 
under the title “Canadian Theatrical Arts and 
Crafts,” its purposes being partly as follows: 
The obtaining and maintenance of a fair 
rate of wages and just and equitable condi- 
tions of work for its members, and to ensure 
by all lawful means that only competent per- 
sons who are members of this society are em- 
ployed as musicians, operators, stage-hands, 
scenic artists, carpenters, propertymen, elec- 
tricians, stage-mechanics, flymen, and their 
re respective assistants, or otherwise as artisans, 
workmen, or performers in or about the 
_ various theatres and places of amusement of 
like character. 
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Act to the several provinces, balance deposit, 
etc., during the fiscal year 1925-26 is shown in 
the following table :— 


Year 1925-1926 


-* 
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Disbursements under the Act 


To engage in work of an educational, social, 
or other character calculated to benefit the 
society or any of its members, or to improve — 
the drama and kindred arts and the conditions — 
and methods of its presentation. 


To amalgamate, affiliate, co-operate, or enter: 
into reciprocally helpful relations with any — 
and all other societies, associations, or organi- — 
zations throughout the world having objects — 
wholly or in part similar to those of the 
society. ‘ 2 


To promote and carry on bibs objects | in c 
any part of the world in conformity with and 


subject to any legislative conditions or = 
tions which may be applicable. 
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SUNDAY WORK IN PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Sunday League reports on Conditions existing in Pulp and Paper and 
Other Industries 


e[ HE text of the report of the provincial 
commission appointed early in 1926 to 
study the problem of Sunday labour in the 
Province of Quebec, with special reference to 
the pulp and paper manufacturing industry, 
was given in the Lasour Gazerts for October, 
1926. Following the report was the text of 
a letter subsequently sent by the Honourable 
Premier Taschereau to the pulp and paper 
manufacturers, intimating that the provisions 
of the federal Lord’s Day Act were thence- 
forth to be enforced. The effects of the re- 
port of the commission and of the Prime Min- 
ister’s letter in regard to the practice of Sun- 
day labour were summarized in a report made 
at the annual meeting of the Sunday League, 
held at the City of Quebec on December 5. 
The substance of this report was as follows:— 


Three Rivers District—The Saint Maurice 
Pulp and Paper Company ceases production 
at midnight on Saturday, for 24 hours, but on 
Sunday cleaning work is done from 12 to 
6 a.m., and from 6 p.m. until midnight prepara- 
tions are made for resuming production. 

- The International Paper Company ceases 

production of paper from midnight to mid- 

night, but about 50 men are engaged from 
 § am. until midnight in repairing machines. 
~ Manufacture of pulp starts at 4 p.m. on Sun- 

Gays, this being stated to be necessary in order 

to permit of the resumption of paper manu- 

facturing at midnight. 
The St. Lawrence Paper Company suspends 
production on Sundays from midnight to mid- 
night, but repairs are begun at 8 a.m., and con- 
tinue the whole day. 

The Wayagamack Company suspends paper 
production from midnight to midnight, but 
pulp production continues as formerly before 
8 am., and after 3 p.m. 

The Laurentide Company (Grand’Mére) 
suspends production for the entire day, mak- 
_ ing only essential repairs. This company, the 
report states, makes more serious efforts than 
the others to comply with the requirements of 
the law. 

At Shawinigan, the Belgo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Company suspends ordinary work 
on Sundays from midnight to midnight, but 
_ the number of employees on repair work seems 
excessive. 

Saguenay- District—In the Saguenay Dis- 
trict the production of pulp and paper is 
generally suspended from midnight to mid- 
night, but unnecessarily large forces appear to 
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be kept busy throughout the day on repair 
work, in addition to the men who must be 
in their places before midnight in order that 
the machines may start running at that hour. 
At Chicoutimi, Port Alfred and Val-Jalbert, 
work is suspended not only on Sundays but 
on holy days, while at Jonquiéres, Kenogami 
and River Bend the plants run at full capacity 
on religious festivals. The report points out 
that while regular Sunday work may be 
stopped, it is usual to carry on special opera- 
tions on that day. For example a new ma- 
chine was lately installed on Sunday at the 
plant of Price Brothers at Kenogami. Con- 
struction work is done on Sundays, for ex- 
ample, at Arvida and at Chute-a-Caron, where 
forces of men were employed all summer in 
grading, carting, etc. Sunday work, in fact, is 
stated to be almost general at Chute-a-Caron. 


Hull District —The Eddy Company was the 
first in this district to change its practice in 
conformity with the Prime Minister’s letter. 
Towards the end of September the directors 
posted notices that beginning Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3, work would cease from midnight to mid- 
night. All went well for some weeks, but a 
reaction set in among the men, with the ap- 
proval of the management. Petitions were 
circulated asking for a return to former prac- 
tices, and a division of opinion revealed itself, 
the employees who were members of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers appearing to favour Sunday 
labour, while the members of the National 
and Catholic Union of Pulp and Paper Workers 
were opposed to the practice. For some weeks 
the Eddy Company’s employees have ceased 
work at 2.30 a.m. on Sundays, but cleaning 
work that might easily be done on week days 
is carried on from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m. Elsewhere 
in the Hull district the violation of the Sun- 
day law is reported to be flagrant and. con- 
tinuous. The International Paper Company 
employ thousands of men every Sunday in 
its construction camps at Chelsea, Farmer’s 
Rapids and East Templeton. The Hull plant 
of the Canada Cement Company continues 
work on Sundays. The Booth pulp and paper 
mills at Ottawa, 90 per cent of whose em- 
ployees reside at Hull, cease work only in the 
forenoon on Sunday. 


Sherbrooke District—At Windsor Mills the 
Sunday law was made effective on Novem- 
ber 7, and although some opposition developed, 
having spread from Hull, it remained effective 
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as regards production, but repairs are done on 
Sundays, when the men detailed for this work 
commence at 9 a.m. 

At East Angus the workmen are divided 
into three shifts of eight hours each. One 
shift still begins at midnight on Saturday, 
continuing until 8 a.m. on Sunday. Through- 
out Sunday repair work on machines is carried 
on to enable work to be resumed at midnight 
on Sunday. No attention, the report states, is 
paid at this plant to the Prime Minister’s 
message. : 

At the Bromptonville plant of the same 
company 41 employees cease work at 7 a.m. on 
Sundays, returning at 11 o’clock on Sunday 
night. Considerable numbers of men are em- 
ployed throughout the day on repairs, clean- 
ing, ete. 

Two shifts work the mine at Asbestos. The 
day shift starts on Monday morning, and the 
night shift stops at 6.a.m, on Sundays. Urgent 
repair work is also carried on on Sunday dur- 
ing summer. 


Joliette District—At Crabtree mills, near 
Joliette, production stops at midnight on 


Adjustment of Trade 


The German Federal Ministry of Labour 
has recently issued the annual returns for 1925 
relating to the work of conciliation committees 
and individual conciliators, appointed in ac- 
cordance with the Order of October 30, 1928, 
relating to conciliation. In 1924, 16,480 dis- 
putes were considered by conciliation commit- 
tees, and 2,095 by individual conciliators. In 
1925, the numbers were 12,360 and 1,058 respec- 
tively. In 1925, 338 disputes were withdrawn 
before the conciliation authorities took action, 
and these are not included in the above figures. 
Of the 12,360 disputes considered by concili- 
ation committees in 1925, 692 were settled by 
the parties concerned before a date for con- 
ciliation proceedings had been fixed; 1,519 
were settled during preliminary proceedings; 
9,617 were dealt with by adjustment boards, 


and the remaining 532 were otherwise disposed 


of. Of the 1,058 disputes brought before in- 

dividual conciliators, 172 were settled before 
or during preliminary proceedings, 803 were 
acted upon by adjustment boards, and 83 were 
otherwise disposed of. : 

Of the 9,617 disputes dealt with by adjust- 
ment boards, one or both parties refused to 
accept arbitration awards in 4,629 cases. In 
such an event, the Order provides that, if the 
settlement contained in an award appears just 
- and reasonable with due consideration for the 
interests of both parties, and if its application 
is desirable for economic and social reasons, 
_ it may be declared binding by the competent 


Disputes in Germany 
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Saturdays, but cleaning work which was for- 
merly done during the week is now done dur- 
ing the early hours of Sunday. Regular work 
re-commences at 11 on Sunday night. (The 
League had received no report concerning the 
practices at the Beauharnois mills, owned by 
the same company). The McArthur Paper 
Company at Joliette carries on production 
until 6 a.m. on Sundays. 


Quebec District—Since November 7 the 
Donacona Pulp and Paper Company has 
stopped production at midnight on Saturday, 
starting up again at 10 o’clock on Sunday 
nights. The Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Company carry on active construction work at 
their plants on Sundays. 

The report of the Sunday League concludes 
by noting a lessening in the observance of 
Sunday throughout the province, particularly 
in connection with works of construction. In 
the field of commerce infractions of the Sun- 
day law occur mostly in connection with the 
sale of so-called refreshments, under cover of 
which all kinds of commodities are sold to the 
public. 


conciliator or the Federal Minister of Labour. 
This course was followed in 601 cases in all. 


Printing as a Profession 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
proposes, with the co-operation of the print- 
ing and allied trades, to establish a Depart- 
ment of Graphic Arts, Research and Engi- 
neering, international in scope, the purpose 
of which is as follows:— 

(1) To establish a basis of graduate train- 
ing uniting technology, engineering and art 
with the aim of creating a profession of print- 
ing equal in status with the professions of 
architecture and engineering. 

, (2) To provide adequately trained graduates 
for filling executive and similar responsible 
positions in the graphic industries. ; 

(3) To supply instructors for other schools 
of printing who will be well grounded not only 
in the arts and engineering of the graphic arts 
but in the ascertainment of costs of production 
and of business administration. 

(4) To make accessible to printing and its 
allied arts the existing complete research facili- 
ties of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology including its faculties and research 
Laboratories relating to chemistry, metallurgy, 
illumination, air conditioning, sanitation, and — 
all applicable phases of engineering; and to 
conduct such research work under the direc- 
tion of the various scientific faculties in co 
operation with students. 
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FIVE DAY WEEK IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


HE December issue of the Monthly 
Labour Review (published by the 
United States Department of Labour) con- 
tains a survey of the industries in the United 
States in which the 5-day week is now in 
force. The inquiry was suggested by the 
recent announcement by Mr. Henry Ferd that 
the shorter week was to be regularly estab- 
lished in the industries with which he is asso- 
ciated (Lasour Gazerre October, 1926, page 
927). A summary of the results of the in- 
quiry is given in the Review as follows:— 
Of the larger industries in the country, the 
regular full-time 5-day week is most prevalent 
in the manufacture of men’s clothing. Here, 
‘aeccrding to the recent study by the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, no less than 45 per cent 
of the establishments covered, and almost 
one-third of the employees, were working a 
5-day week. The 40-hour week, however, was 
not common, the average hours being 44.3 per 
week. 

The 5-day week has also made considerable 
progress in recent years in certain other 
branches of the clothing trades. Thus, under 
‘recent agreements, most of the fur workers 
(an industry employing about 14,000 persons) 
‘are working on a 5-day 40-hour week basis, 
but with provision for some Saturday work in 
the busy fall season. Similarly, the organized 
workers in the cloth hat and cap industry in 
New York and Philadelphia have agreements 
-ealling for a 5-day 44-hour week, to be re- 
duced to a flat 40-hour week in 1927. The 


working on a flat 5-day week basis, the trades 
most affected thereby being lathers, painters, 
“and plasterers. In addition, the 5-day week 
‘for part of the year occurs not infrequently 
‘among the granite and stone trades. 

: ‘In the printing and publishing of news- 
‘papers, especially those in foreign languages, 
a working week of 40 hours or less, but worked 
variously in five or six days, is quite frequent. 
‘In total, about 5 per cent of all the news- 
paper printing trades covered by the bureau’s 
1926 study were found to be on a working 
sis of not over 40 hours a ‘week. In the 


ok and job branch of the printing industry, 


the 5-day 40-hour-or-less week was infrequent, 
but was found to occur in a few cities. 

Other organized trades covered by the 
bureau’s recent study in which the 5-day week 
existed to a greater or less extent were: 
Bakers, 1.4 per cent of those covered by the 
study, and Jaundry workers, 7.8 per cent of 
those covered by the study. 

Tn the large manufacturing industries cov- 
ered by the regular wages and hours surveys 
of the bureau the 5-day week as a regular 
working practice was found, to a greater or 
less extent, in the paper box-board industry, 
in foundries and machine shops, and in the 
iron and steel industry. In the paper box- 
board industry the bureau’s study made in the 
spring of 1925 found that in 60 per cent of 
the establishments, employing about two- 
thirds of the total working force canvassed, 
the productive forces were working on a regu- 
lar 5-day-week basis. 

In the foundries and machine shops covered 
by the bureau’s study 3.8 per cent of the 
plants, employing 3.5 per cent of the working 


‘force, had a regular 5-day week. In addition, 


about 1 per cent of the plants and employees 
covered alternated between a 5-day week and 
a full 6-day week as the prevailing working 
basis for the majority of the employees. The 
actual weekly hours were usually in excess of 
40, although a few plants limited their work- 
ing time to a flat 5-day 40-hour week. 

The iron and steel industry as a whole still 
has many employees on rather long hours, but 
the 5-day week exists in certain occupations 
in certain plants. Thus, the 1926 survey by 
the bureau found that 2.1 per cent of all the 
employees covered worked a regular 5-day or 
5-night week. Most of the 5-turn workers 
were in the bar mills (13 per cent of the total 
employees therein) and in the puddling mills 
(6 per cent of the total employees therein). 

In addition to the adoption of the 5-day 
week as a regular practice in certain industrial 
establishments, as described above, there has 
been, of recent years, a significant extension . 
of the practice of Saturday closing in the sum- 
mer months. The practice is most extensive 
in retail stores and offices, but is known to 
exist also in other lines of business, although 
no very satisfactory data are available on this 
subject. 


Opinions on Mr. Ford’s Policy 
Mr. Ford, in the course of an authorized in- 
terview with a, representative of World’s Work 
for October, said:— f 
“The country is ready for the 5-day week. 
It is bound to come through all industry. In 


s 
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adopting it ourselves, we are putting it into 
effect in about 50 industries, for we are coal 
miners, iron miners, lumbermen, and so on. 
The short week is bound to come, because 
without it the country will not be able to ab- 
sorb its production and stay prosperous. The 
harder we crowd business for time the more 
efficient it becomes. The more well-paid 
leisure workmen get the greater become their 
wants. These wants soon become needs. 
Well-managed business pays high wages and 
sells at low prices. Its workmen have the 
leisure to enjoy life and the wherewithal with 
which to finance that enjoyment. 

“Just as the 8-hour day opened our way 
to prosperity, so the 5-day week will open our 
way to a still greater prosperity. Twenty 
years ago,” Mr. Ford continued, “ introducing 
the 8-hour day generally would have made for 
poverty and not for wealth. Five years ago, 


introducing the 5-day week would have had- 


the same result. The hours of labour are 
regulated by the organization of work and by 
nothing else. It is the rise of the great cor- 
poration with its ability to use power, to use 
accurately designed machinery, and generally 
to lessen the wastes in time, material and 
human energy that made it possible to bring 
in the 8-hour day. Then, also, there is the 
saving through accurate workmanship. Unless 
parts are all made accurately, the benefits of 
quantity production will be lost—for the parts 
will not fit together and the economy of 
making will be lost in the assembling. Further 
progress along the same lines has made it pos- 
sible to bring in the 5-day week. The pro- 
gression has been a natural one. The 8-hour 
day law to-day only confirms what industry 
had already discovered. If it were otherwise, 
then the law would make for poverty instead 
of for wealth. A man cannot be paid a wage in 
excess of his production. In the old days, 


The fourteenth annual report of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau of the United States, recently 
published, states that the most extensive under- 
taking of the industrial division of the Bureau 
during the past year was a study of conditions 
in regard to child labour in fruit and vegetable 


_ canneries in six states of the east and middle 


west. The study brings out the following 
facts: 

Children under 16 are very generally em- 
ployed in the canning industry. In some 
States, because of the exemption of canneries 
from the laws regulating the work of children 
in other manufacturing industries, many 
children are employed without adequate legal 


before we had management and power, a man 
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had to work through a long day in order to} 
get a bare living. Now the long day wo di 
retard both production and consumption. At 
the present time the fixing by law of a 5-day 
week would be unwise, because all industry 
is not ready for it, but a great part of industal 
is ready, and within a comparatively shor 
time I believe the practice will be so general 
in industry that it can be made universal.” 

On the other hand, the opinions of about 
thirty manufacturers in different branches of 
industry in the United States appeared recently 
in the Pocket Bulletin, the official monthly 
publication of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. These opinions were generally 
opposed to Mr. Ford’s new policy for various » 
reasons, of which the following are exam= 
ples :— 

The effect of the 5-day week would be to 
increase wages to’meet the added expenses 
incurred by the workers through the additional 
holiday; an increase of wages of about 10 pe 
cent would make American products more 
vulnerable to the economic designs of Europe 
the present need in the world being for in- 
creased production there should be no decrease 
in the hours of work; while a man may do as 
much work in eight hours as in ten there is 
no reason to think he can do as much in five 
days as in six; the capital invested in man 
factures cannot afford to be utilized only fo 
40 hours a week, and the shortening of hours 
would inevitably lead to increased cost of 
living without any assurance that there would 
be an increased wage; production would be 
curtailed and costs increased, the publie would 
necessarily suffer and industrial progress would 
be retarded. 

(The recent resolution of the American 
Federation of Labour in favour of a pro- 
gressively shorter working week was noted ii 
the November issue of the Lasour GazerTe 
page 1089.) 


Child Labour in Canneries in U.S.A. —_ 


protection; even in States where laws exist for 
their protection a very considerable number of 
children are employed in violation of these 
laws. However, when the figures obtained i 
the inquiry are examined separately, they show 
a great variation between the several States in 
the extent to which children are employed in 
violation of the prescribed legal standards. For 
example, the proportion of children under 16 
who are employed below the legal wor 
age, which is about one-third of the total 
number, varies from 43 per cent in one State 
to 2 per cent in another, and the proportion of 
minors employed i in violation of the State hour 
standards varies fom 11 per cent to 92 per cent 
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LEGISLATIVE DEMANDS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR 


Proposals Submitted to the Dominion Government by the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada 


A HE legislative program of the Trades and 
4+ Labour Congress of Canada was submit- 
ed to the Dominion Government on Dec. 15, 
1926, the views of the Trades Congress being 
presented by its executive officers—Messrs. 
Tom Moore, president; J. T. Foster, James 
Simpson and Robert Tallon, vice-presidents ; 
und P.M. Draper, secretary-treasurer. In addi- 
tion to the executive of the Trades Congress 
the delegation was composed of the follow- 
ing: A. Bastien, general representative, Am- 
erican Federation of Labour; Leon Worthall, 
general representative, Journeymen Barbers’ 
International Union; W. G. Powesland, vice- 
president, International Brotherhood of Black- 
smiths; A. E. W. O’Dell, general represen- 
tative, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; J. D. 
Corcoran, general representative, International 
Union of Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers; Geo. Ashley, general repre- 
sentative, International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers; W. 
Thorne, International Union of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers; Frank McKenna and 
J. Corbett, vice-president and chairman 
C.NR. Central Region, respectively, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen; Arthur Martel and 
Jas. F. Marsh, executive board member and 
general representative, respectively, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; E. 
Ingles, John Noble and James P. Broderick, 
vice-president and general representatives, re- 
spectively, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers; Frank Healey, general repre- 
sentative, International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers; A. D. Dear, vice-presi- 
‘dent, International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers; F. W. Bush, executive board member, 
United Garment Workers of America; 8. Pola- 
‘koff, executive board member, International 
Indies Garment Workers’ Union; Jas. Somer- 
ville, vice-president, International Association 
of Machinists; W. V. Turnbull, grand vice- 
W. Jewkes, secretary, and W. 
assistant chairmen 
: R. Hessel, 
iee-chairman (G.T.R. System), Brotherhood 
f Maintenance of Way Employees; Aj ad 
‘rawford, general representative, Internation- 
| Association of Sheet Metal Workers; Jos. 
Hunter and Fred Molineux, vice-president 
d — general representative, respectively, 
otherhood of Painters, Paperhangers and 
Decorators; J. Ward, vice-president, Interna- 
tional Association of Plasterers; J. W. Bruce, 


general representative, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
Maurice Labelle, vice-president, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers; Geo. R. Brunet, general represen- 
tative, International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union; R. Trepannier, vice-presi- 
dent, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees; W. P. Covert, 
vice-president, International Alliance The- 
atrieal Stage Employees; J. G. A. Decelles, 
executive board member, Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union; J. A. P. Haydon, legislative 
vice-president, Ontario and Quebec Confer- 
ence Typographical Unions; Walter Barrett, 
field secretary, International Allied Printing 
Trades Association; Thos. Black, Montreal 
Allied Printing Trades Council; John J. Man- 
ning, secretary-treasurer Label Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labour; Alex 
McMordie and W. JD. Rehder, secretary- 
treasurer and 2nd vice-president, respectively, 
Federated Association of Letter Carriers; John 
F. Thompson, secretary, London Trades and 
Labour Council; John Munro, Toronto Dis- 
triet Trades and Labour Council; E. Hamelin, 
National Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada; Miss Mary McNab representing 
Canadian Congress Journal. 

The members of the Cabinet present to 
hear the submission of the legislative propos- 
als of organized labour were: the Prime Min- 
ister, the Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie 
King; Honourable Peter Heenan, Minister of 
Labour; Honourable Ernest Lapointe, Min- 
ister of Justice; Honourable J. C. Elliott, Min- 
ister of Public Works; Honourable P. J. 
Veniot, Postmaster-General; Honourable P. 
J. A. Cardin, Minister of Marine and Fish- 
eries; Honourable James Malcolm, Minister 
of Trade and Commerce; Honourable Dr. 
J. H. King, Minister of Health and Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment; Honourable Charles 
A. Dunning, Minister of Railways and Can- 
als; Honourable W. D. Euler, Minister of 
Customs; Honourable Lucien Cannon, Soli- 
citor-General; Honourable W. R. Mother- 
well, Minister of Agriculture; Hon. Col. J... L: 
Ralston, Minister of National Defence; Hon- 
ourable Senator Raoul Dandurand, Minister 
without portfolio. 

The Prime Minister, in reply to the agenda 
submitted by the deputation, promised that 
the proposed legislation would receive the 
careful consideration of the members of the 
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Government; that each Minister would make 
a careful study of the proposals affecting his 
particular department, and that the entire 
proposed legislative program would be then 
discussed at a meeting of the Cabinet with a 
view to ascertaining what subsequent action 
would be taken thereon. 

The proposals submitted were divided into 
three sections, viz: (1) summaries of subjects 
‘detailed in previous presentations; (2) new 
briefs on union label registration, old age 
pensions, senate reform, picketing and in- 
junctions, election act amendments and immi- 
gration; (3) references to subjects for subse- 
quent departmental discussion. It was pointed 
out in the introduction to the memorandum 
that the legislative proposals submitted were 
based upon the decisions of the 42nd annual 
convention of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, which was held in Montreal 
in September, 1926. As several of the pro- 
posals dealt with in Part One of the memor- 
andum (containing summaries of subjects de- 
tailed in previous presentations), were pub- 
lished in the full issue of the Lasour GazeTTE 
for April, 1926, only passing reference is made 
to such proposals in this article. The de- 
mands made in regard to the subjects dealt 
with in Part One, were as follows: 


. Hight Hour Day—Urging that effect be 
given to the eight-hour day convention of 
the Washington (1919) International Labour 
Conference in so far as it lies within the juris- 
diction of the Dominion authorities with par- 
ticular regard to: (a) all those employed in 
works governed by the Fair Wage regulations 
of the Dominion Government; (b) all those 
employed on works carried on direct by the 
Federal Government or in the employ of any 
Government Department. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven—Attention was 
again directed “to the inadequacy of the 
Lord’s Day Act to provide for all workers 
enjoying one day’s rest in seven.” 


British North America Act Amendments. 
_—These included: (1) The fostering of “na- 
tional unity” by giving greater powers to the 
Federal Government to deal with social and 
labour legislation; (2) The abolition of ap- 
peals to the Privy Council, and the estab- 
lishment of the Supreme Court of Canada as 
the highest court of appeal; (3) Giving the 
Federal Government the undisputed powers to 
administer effectively throughout Canada the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and its 
subsequent amendments; (4) To bring about 
such changes in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment as may be necessary to make the deci- 
sions of the elected representatives of the 
people paramount. — 
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Criminal Code and Immigration Act Amend. 
ments——Amendments were sought 
would restore the former provisions of thes 
Acts and take from them the pernicious 
clauses inserted by Parliament in 1919 which — 
discriminate against British-born Canadian 
citizens as regards deportation without trial 
and seriously restrict the rights of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly.” | 

Unemployment and Unemployment Insur-_ 
ance-—In regard to this subject a scheme of — 
unemployment insurance, such as was out- 
lined in the legislative program of the Con-_ 
gress of 1924 and 1925, was again advocated. 

National Fuel Policy—The memorandum 
emphasized that definite measures “should now 
be inaugurated which would ensure proper de- 
velopment of the coal resources of Canada.” 


Militia Act Amendments, Military Training, 
Ete—The proposals on these topics were a 
reiteration of previous requests, urging action — 
(1) to prohibit the maintenance by indus- 
trial corporations of armed forces; (2) to give 
the Federal Government discretionary powers 
regarding the requisitioning of troops by pro-_ 
vincial or municipal governments; (3) to dis-_ 
continue government aid for the encourage- 
ment of military training in public schools. 


International Labour Oryganization—Under 
this heading it was again urged that the Fed- 
eral Government give effect to a number of © 
recommendations resulting from labour con- 
ferences on questions concerning: (1) limiting 
the hours of work in industrial establishments 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the 
week; (2) the use of white lead in painting; 
(3) weekly rest in commerce and industry; 
(4) the simplification of the inspection of 
immigrants on board ship; (5) seamen’s arti- 
cles of agreement; (6) unemployment, etc. 

In addition to the above subjects recom- 
mendations were submitted as follows:— 


(1) that the Canadian Government Mer- 
chant Marine be given the contract to carry 
on the trade with the West Indies, as called 
for in the West Indies Treaty, that the 
Canadian coast-wise laws be revised and that 
a duty be placed on ships used exclusively in 
Canadian trade; 

(2) commending the activities of the Re- 
search Council and directing attention to the 
advisability of providing a National Research 
Institute; 

(3) amending the Bankruptcy Act so as to 
give priority to wage claims; , 
(4) urging full reimbursement of Home 
Bank depositors; ‘ 
(5) requesting that organized labour be: 
given representation on the Dominion Ad- 
visory Tariff Board; t 
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(6): advocating the simplification of legis- 
lation relating to and for the encouragement 
of co-operative societies. 


Part Two of the memorandum containing 
demands for legislation was as follows:— 


Memorandum re Senate Reform—By con- 
tinued maintenance of the Senate as a non- 
elective body, having absolute veto power 
over legislation enacted in the House of Com- 
mons, a form of Government exists which is 
contrary to real democracy. 

For many years representations have been 
made through the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada for action to be taken which would 
abolish the Senate as a non-elective body and 
make it responsive to public opinion. 

Over a long period of years the Senate has 
shown itself as definitely opposed to permit- 
ting the enactment of social and labour legis- 
lation of benefit to the masses. Without enu- 
merating in full all the measures which, after 
having been passed by the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people in the House of 
Commons, have been rejected by the Senate, 
attention is particularly directed to the fol- 
lowing :— 

Bills to amend the Immigration and Emi- 
gration Act so as to repeal the amendments 
to that Act introduced at the 1919 sessions of 
Parliament have been rejected by the Senate 
five times, On the first occasion, in 1920, this 
was a Senate Bill introduced by the Hon. 
Senator G. D. Robertson, and was defeated 
in that Chamber by 22 votes to 21. In four 
subsequent years, namely in 1921, 1923, 1924, 
1926 Bills were introduced in the House of 
‘Commons by the respective Ministers of Im- 
‘migration and though they passed that Cham- 


ber practically unanimously were nevertheless’ 


rejected by the Senate. 

Bills to amend the Criminal Code so as to 
‘restore the provision existing prior to 1919 
‘in respect to fredom of speech, press and as- 
‘sembly have passed the House of Commons 
during four different sessions of Parliament but 
each time been rejected by the Senate. 
Bills to permit the registration of Union 
amend the Industrial Disputes Act; 


epositors, are further measures which have 
yeen passed by the House of Commons and 
‘rejected in the Senate. 

In addition to these the Senate’s action last 
year in defeating the Old Age Pension Bill 
as presented to it from the House of Com- 
nons aroused Dominion-wide resentment. All 
these actions emphasize that whatever progress 
‘may be made in the elected House of Com- 
‘mons is futile so long as the present veto 
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Faced with a similar situation in Great Brit- 
ain changes were brought about there which 
curtailed the powers of the second Chamber, 
the House of Lords—to the extent that mea- 
sures which pass three successive sessions of 
the House of Commons become law over-rid- 
ing the veto previously exercised by the non- 
elective second Chmber. 

Similar changes must be secured regarding 
the Canadian Senate, if confidence is to be 
restored in constitutional form of government 
as a means of giving effect to the expressed 
will of the people. 

We venture to assert that such a change 
would be supported by public opinion through- 
out Canada as evidenced by the expressions of 
numerous other public bodies, by press edi- 
torials, etc. 

Whilst continuing to hope that more general 
and drastic changes in the constitution of the 
Second Chamber will ultimately be brought 
about, we confine our requests at this time 
to the minimum reform above outlined, 
namely: “'That the veto of the Senate should 
be made inoperative in respect to legislation 
which has passed three different sessions of the 
House of Commons,” and urge that steps be 
taken during the present session of Parliament 
to give effect to the same. 


Memorandum Re Electoral Reform and 
Election Act Amendments——Believing that 
the system which prevails of demanding that 
those accepting Cabinet Portfolios return to 
their constituencies to seek re-election im- 
mediately after a general election is a waste 
of time, money and energy, we would ask 
that the necessary legislative changes be en- 
acted which would abolish this practice where 
such promotions are made within two years 
subsequent to a general election. 

In making this request it is not in- 
tended that those who may be appointed to 
Cabinet positions and have not, at the time, 
a seat in Parliament should hold such offices 
without securing election as Members of Par- 
liament. 

The change herewith submitted would 
make possible a much freer choice of Cabinet 
Ministers according to their suitability and 
qualification of the office instead of such 
choices being governed, as we believe has 
often been the case, by their ability to retain 
the constituency for the party in power. 

From time to time cases arise which em- 
phasize the need for some change in. the 
method of appointment and control of re- 
turning officers and their subordinates charged © 
with the conduct of Federal elections. These 
circumstances we believe can be attributed to 
the present practice of making appointments 
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of returning officers a matter of party patron- 
age. Feeling that they owe their appoint- 
ment to the political party to which they be- 
long, the same practice is followed by them 
in making their appointments of poll clerks, 
ete. 

This interjection of political partyism into 
what should be an impartial state function 
not only lends itself to the arousing of sus- 
picion as to unfair practices but also, in the 
case of elections following each other in close 
sequence, leads to inefficiency through the re- 
placement of returning officers before they 
have had a fair opportunity to become fully 
acquainted with their duties. 

By the legislation enacted in 1920 provision 
was made for the appointment of a Chief 
Electoral Officer and for the safeguarding of 
his administrative authority against undue 
political interference. The success which has 
attended the removal of this important office 
from the field of party politics leads us to 
express the opinion that the extension of simi- 
lar protection to the positions of returning 
officers, would remove much of the dissatis- 
faction as to the conduct of elections which 
now exists. 

We recommend that all official election ap- 
pointments should be made on a non-political 
basis and that the incumbents should be there- 
after under the full control of the Chief Elec- 
toral Officer, Returning Officers not to be sub- 
ject to removal from office except for just 
cause and on the recommendation of the 
Chief Electoral Officer. 

Under the present system of representation, 
the House of Commons bears very little com- 
parison to the actual numbers casting their 


ballots in favour of the respective political 


groups and as a step towards making it more 


_ representative of the people we would ask for 


changes in the Election Act so as to provide 
for proportional representation in group con- 
stituencies and ‘the use of the transfer. 
During the 1925 session of Parliament an 
amendment to the Election Act was passed 
by the House of Commons providing for a 
half day holiday on Election Day, but this 
failed to become law owing to an error in the 


same not being incorporated in the Bill sent 
to the Senate. In view of this, the Govern- 


ment passed an Order in Council providing 
for a half day holiday for the Federal Elec- 


tions held in 1925. This Order in Council 


was not clear, however, as to whether the holi- 
day should be an extension of the provision 


— for two hours time, with pay, which exists 
in the present Act and a certain amount of 


dissatisfaction and confusion arose therefrom. 


a We would now request that the Election Act 


be amended so as to make it compulsory for 
employers to grant a half day holiday, with 
pay, to all workers on Federal Election Day. 

The platform of the Liberal Party, adopted 
at the National Convention in 1919, contains 
a plank reading as follows:— 

Restoration of the control of the executive 
by parliament, and of parliament, by the 
people through a discontinuance of government 
by order in council and a just franchise and its 
exercise under free conditions. 


We desire to point out that there is a 
growing practice by a number of public 
authorities to impose restrictions which pre- 
vent their employees from exercising their 
full political rights as citizens and we believe 
this is in contradiction to the declaration 
above quoted and would therefore urge the 
enactment of such legislation as would pre- 
vent the continuance of interference of this 
nature. 

The forfeiture of election deposits as called 
for in the present Act creates a hardship and 
is in the nature of a penalty on poverty. In 
a free democracy integrity and ability should 
supersede wealth as a qualification for elec- 
tion to Parliament. We would, therefore, 
ask for the abolition of all election deposits 
and forfeiture of same, and the substitution 
thereof of a qualifying requirement that a 
candidate should secure a stated number of 
signatures of electors before his nomination 
can be accepted. 


Repeated requests have also been made for 
the repeal of clause 10 of the Franchise Act, 
1920, which prohibits unincorporated associa- 
tions, such as trade unions, etc., from making 
voluntary contributions towards election cam- 
paigns and Clause 11 of the Franchise Act, 
1920, which prohibits any person not being an 
elector and who resides without Canada, from 
assisting in any manner in election campaigns. 
It is true that these clauses have not been 
strictly enforced. This, however, only creates 
a lack of respect for the law as a whole and 
we venture to assert is an added argument 
for their repeal which we again reiterate. 


Memorandum re Registration of Union 
Labels—Considerable satisfaction was ex- 
pressed during our recent convention that after 
many years of effort progress had been made > 
to the extent that a Bill was again introduced 
during the last session of Parliament which 
aimed to give effect to our oft repeated re- 
quests for legislation which, by allowing of © 
their registration, would protect the union 
labels, shop cards, etc., of labour unions 
against their unauthorized use and infringe- 
ment. This was modified, however, by the 
knowledge that the Government of the day 
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had not seen fit to sponsor this Bill and in 
that way make sure of its coming before Par- 
liament for consideration. This is all the more 
regrettable because of the fact that this Bill 
would not have raised any party issues as 
was assured by the personal promises of mem- 
bers of every political party to give it their 
support. 

Measures similar to Bill 204 of the Session 
of 1926 have been passed previously by the 
House of Commons though later rejected by 
the Senate. The last occasion of such action 
being during the session of 1906. 

In 1919, at the instigation of the Govern- 
ment, the matter of the registration of union 
labels, etc., was the subject of a joint confer- 
ence held in Toronto at which the Govern- 
ment, employers and workers, were repre- 
sented. At this conference a Bill similar to 
the one now under discussion was approved 
‘but no action taken to have it submitted to 
Parliament until last session. 

We now ask the Government to reintroduce 
Bill 204 during the present session of Parlia- 
ment and use its full influence to the end that 

it may be enacted into law. 


Memorandum re Immigration and Emigra- 
tion—The general policy of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada respecting immi- 
gration and emigration is briefly summarized 

in the following declarations adopted at this 
year’s convention of the Congress:— 


A. For the peopling of Canada, through im- 
migration, by a free, enlightened, moral, ener- 
_ getic and law abiding class of citizens; all false 
inducements to secure immigrants to be pro- 
“hibited and the fullest accurate information 
freely circulated in the countries from which 
they come. Whilst regard should be had for 
the welfare of those who seek our shores, the 
first consideration should be the Canadian 
- people and the betterment of our common coun- 
mexy’s therefore, nationalities and classes of 
people who either by temperament, non-assimi- 
lative qualifications, habits, customs or absence 
of any permanent good which their coming 
_ brings to us are not a desirable acquisition to 
our citizenship. 


J 


. 2. For strict application of the laws con- 
cerning the admission and control of Orientals, 
_ pending the enactment of legislation for total 
exclusion. 

3. Abolition of all bonuses or grants to pri- 
4 vate agencies, and that the British Govern- 
ment be requested to. assume fuller supervision 
and. control over emigrant booking agencies 
Boperating in the British Isles. 

“4. For the prohibition of entry of “Contract 
Labour,” unless certified as necessary by, and 
secured through, the Employment Service of 
Canada and for the prohibition of entry of 
‘labour engaged to replace workers during in- 
grag disputes. 


or the maintenance of the Department 
‘of Immigration under a separate Minister of 
the Crown, and for the creation of Dominion 
Advisory Council on Immigration on which 
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Labour shall have representation, and which 
would co-ordinate federal, provincial and other 
immigration activities, prevent overlapping of 
same, and formulate policies suitable to con- 
ditions as they exist from time to time. 

6. That in order to relieve congestion in 
industrial centres, land settlement and coloni- 
zation schemes should be made widely known 
in Canada and the same opportunities and 
assistance offered residents of Canada as are 
given to those of the British Isles and foreign 
countries. 

7. For the continued prohibition of the ad- 
mission of child immigrants under working age, 
unless accompanied by or_ coming to join their 
parents or other responsible relatives. 

8. That representation be made by the Do- 
minion Government to the United States 
Authorities with the object of restoring equal 
rights of entry to the U.S.A. to all Canadian 
citizens, irrespective of their places of birth. 

9. Repeal of 1919 amendments to the Immi- 
gration Act which discriminates against Bri- 
tish-born citizens, and which bring within pro- 
hibited classes _ these exercising reasonable 
right of assembly and freedom of speech. . 

10. For international exchange of migration 
statistics and compliance with ‘Recommenda- 
tion” of the International Labour Office (1923) 
to compile and publish statistics regarding emi- 
gration from Canada, as well as immigration 


_ to Canada. 


11. For medical and other examination of 
emigrants to take place, as far as possible, at 
port of embarkation. ; 

12..For deportation of those entering Can- 
ada, under assisted immigration schemes and 
exempt class regulations and who, within 
twelve months, seek or accept employment in 
other occupations. 

In respect to Clause 4, numerous cases have 
been brought to our attention where the im- 
portation of labour by the employers con- 
cerned could not be justified on the grounds 
of being unable to secure such labour in 
Canada. Neither is it likely that the men so 
imported could be assured a lengthy enough 
period of employment to allow them to rea~- 
sonably establish themselves in Canada, un- 
less this was given to them by the discharge 
of other workers. The regulations now asked 
for were enforced by the government up to 
a few years ago and we are of the opinion that 
permission to import these workers would not 
have been granted had this past policy of the 
Government been followed, and the state- 
ment from the Minister of Labour, who is 
charged with the administration of the Em- 
ployment Service Act, first been necessary. 

Because of the injustice which the present 
practice inflicts upon both the resident Cana- 
dian workers and the imported immigrant we 
strongly urge the adoption of the recom- 
mendation embodied in this Clause. 

Respecting Clause 5, we are pleased to note 
that the Department of Immigration is now 
under the administration of a separate Min- 
ister of the Crown. We would strongly urge, 
however, the adoption of our recommenda- 
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tion to create a Dominion Advisory Council 
to assist the Minister, somewhat along the 
same lines as the Employment Service Coun- 
cil and the Health Council now act as advisory 
bodies to the Minister of Labour and of 
Health. 


We are strongly of the opinion that the 
creation of such a Council would aid in for- 
mulating and putting into effect a Migration 

’ policy which would receive the support of the 
great majority of Canadian citizens. 


In elaboration of Clause 6 of our Recom- 
mendations, it has been noted that the plan 
of settling Canadian farm lands with immi- 
grants from the British farm training colonies 
is claimed to be meeting with considerable 
success. These immigrants were not originally 
farm workers but were drawn from the in- 
dustrial centres of the British Isles and we see 
no reason why, if these claims are found to 
be justified, that similar training colonies 
could not be established for the benefit of 
those at present living in the industrial centres 
of Canada. 


It might be possible to use the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Farms for a be- 
ginning of this experiment and if those who 
qualify could be assured of financial assist- 
ance to establish themselves on Canadian farm 
lands we are convinced that this would lead 
to a relief of the congestion which often occurs 
in the industrial centres of Canada and be a 
beginning of a genuine “back to the land” 
movement. - 


. 


Attention has been drawn in another sec- 
tion of our legislative programme to the in- 
_ justice which still exists against British-born 
citizens by reason of the refusal of the Senate 
to accept amendments to the Immigration 

Act repealing those of 1919 and we trust that 

these efforts will be persisted with and similar 
legislation again introduced during the pres- 

ent session of Parliament. In this connection 
we would respectfully point out that three 

present Ministers of the Government, namely 
the Minister of Railways, the Minister of 
Immigration and the Minister of Labour, 
being British born, may be liable to arbitrary 
deportation, without due trial, under the Act 
as it now stands. 


We desire to direct your attention to the 
resolution adopted by the Dominion Council 
| of Health at its last meeting and which reads: 


That in the opinion of this Council all immi- 

grants should be medically examined as near 

__as_possible to their homes by medical officers 
_ paid by our Government; that in cases where 
_ persons are admitted under bond the Govern- 
_ ment of the provinces involved be notified of 
the destination of such persons. 
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This supports our recommendation — ie 
Clause 11 and we urge that effect be given 
to the same. 

Without elaborating further on the other 
clauses of the programme submitted we would 
urge that favourable action be taken thereon. 


Memorandum re Criminal Code Amend- 
ments Affecting Picketing, Injunctions, ete.— 
In pursuance of powers granted to the Federal 
Government under Section 91, Clause 27 of the 
British North America Act, the Criminal 
Code has been enacted, Section 501 of which 
prohibits watching or besetting certain places 
with certain objects therein set out. Inter- 
locking with this, Section 92 of the British 
North America Act, gives certain powers to 
the Provincial Governments respecting pro- 
perty and civil rights in the provinces, under 
which powers numerous injunctions have 
been issued seriously interfering with the 
right to peacefully conduct a strike. While 
these two subjects are very closely related 
yet we appreciate that the Federal Govern- 
ment can only take action -within the limits 
of their own jurisdiction. 1 

The right to peacefully picket was defined 
and made legal by Section 12, Chapter 173 
of the Consolidated Statute 1876 but when 
the Criminal Code 1892, Chapter 29 was com- 
piled this provision legalizing peaceful picket- 
ing was omitted and has not yet been re- 
inserted. 

In representations previously made to the 
Government, the Executive Council of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada has 
pointed out the necessity of amending the 
Criminal Code to adequately protect trade 
unions and trade unionists in their right to 
peacefully picket during strikes. In reply to 
these representations we have been told that 
the provisions of the Criminal Code are 
adequate to afford the protection asked for, 
despite the fact that these provisions lack the 
clarity of definition common to British law. 
Events which have occurred during the past 
vear only serve to strengthen the conviction 
previously expressed that the Criminal Code 
should be amended to prevent recurrence of 
the action of the Courts in restraining trade 
unionists from peacefully picketing. 

A large number of cases could be cited in 
which legal decision both favourable and un- 
favourable have been rendered, but as this 
has been dealt with in detail on previous. 
occasions, we do not consider it necessary 
to do so at this time. The right to strike 
must carry with it the right to persuade the 
unorganized to organize and join the organ- 
ized in strikes and to employ methods such 
as picketing without which the right to strike 
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becomes ineffective and valueless. British 
law has always recognized that a strike must 
be effective to be of any service and in the 
1906 “trade disputes act” the clause of the 
1875 Act legalizing picketing merely for the 
purpose of obtaining or communicating in- 
formation was repealed and the following 
clause enacted :— 

It shall be lawful for one or more persons 

_ acting on their own behalf or on behalf of a 
trade union or of an individual employer or 
firm in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute to attend at or near a house or place 
where a person resides or works or carries on 
business or happens to be, if they so attend 
merely for the purpose of peacefully obtaining 
or communicating information or of peacefully 
persuading any person to work or abstain from 
working. 

The Criminal Code of Canada did origin- 
ally contain somewhat similar provisions. 
These were not taken out by any Act of 
Parliament, but, as previously stated, arbi- 
trarily omitted when the Criminal Law was 
codified in 1892. 

We again, therefore, reiterate our request 
for amendments to the Criminal Code which 
would restore the right previously held by 
organized labour in this respect. 

We desire further to direct attention to our 
request for repeal of Sections 97a and 97b 
which were inserted in Chapter 146 (the 

_ Criminal Code) in 1919. These sections give 

_ power to seize without warrant persons or pro- 

N perty of those belonging to associations which 

_ seek to bring about “governmental, industrial 

or economic change” by the use of “force, 

_ violence or physical injury to persons or 

_ property.” We have no desire to seek privi- 

: lege to commit any unlawful act and our 

_ contentions that the repeal of these sections 

_ would not give this privilege to anyone js 
supported by the fact that up to 1919 the 

property and persons of all the citizens of 

Canada were amply protected through the 

_ provision of Section 69 and other clauses of 

the Criminal Code. 

_ The insertion of the word “force” in addi- 

_ tion to violence and physical injury, ete., 

has lead to much abuse. Some judges held 
that a sympathetic strike comes within the 
definition of “force” and that sufficient terror 
may be created in a person’s mind to force 
‘them to do something that they otherwise 
might not do if, during industrial disputes, 
they have their “motions watched and have 
to encounter black looks,” (Justice Metcalf, 
ussell case, Winnipeg). Similar views were 
so expressed in a memorandum issued by 
the then Minister of Justice, the Hon. C. J. 


~ 
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We appreciate that measures to remove the 
cause of this later complaint have been intro- 
duced to Parliament by the Government 
during the past few years and that they have 
passed the House of Commons but have been 
rejected in the Senate, and we would urge 
that efforts to secure these amendments be 
renewed at the present session of Parliament. 


Memorandum re Old Age Pensions—We 
desire to express our appreciation of the efforts 
made by the Government in the last session 
of Parliament to have legislation enacted 
which would meet, in some measure, the 
needs of the aged workers of this country who 
find themselves without means of support in 
their latter years. 

The Bill as passed by the House of Com- 
mons last year provided for the cost of old 
age pensions to be borne equally by both 
Federal and Provincial authorities, although 
the cost of administration would be charge- 
able to the provinces. 

After having the opportunity of discuss- 
ing this matter with members of the Domin- 
ion Cabinet before its introduction into Par- 
liament at its last session we reached the 
decision to lend assistance towards having the 
Government Bill passed into law although we 
did, at that time, express grave doubts as to 
whether the provisions of the Bill would meet 
with the same public approval as might have 
been the case had our own proposals been 
accepted. When this Bill was under dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons, the offi- 
cial Opposition strongly objected to it on the 
grounds that it would discriminate between 
citizens living in a province which had ac- 
cepted the provisions of the measure and those 
resident in any province which had not done 
so. In the Senate the same objections were 
raised and it was stated that this was one 
of the chief reasons for its rejection by that 
body. 

Since then a Federal election has been held 
and the subject of old age pensions been a 
matter of public discussion on many plat- 
forms in all parts of the country. It has 
been made very clear that there is strong 
public support for any measure which would 
apply equally to all Canadian citizens irre- 
spective of the province in which they reside, 
and that this could be best brought about by 
the Federal Government assuming the whole 
responsibility for the cost of such pensions. 

The question of whether existing provincial 
machinery or a new national administration 
should be created is one that could be more 
easily dealt with than that of obtaining con- 
sent of all provincial legislatures to agree 
to the financial responsibility incurred by the 


ie 


U 


_ Cabinet. 
' Minister of Labour subsequent to the main 


lockout will be declared.” 
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acceptance of the Bill as introduced in the 
last session of Parliament. 

There is also undoubtedly strong public 
support for much more liberal provisions 
being made to those to whom the Act should 
apply, both as regards the age at which they 
would become eligible and also as to the 
amount of additional income which the recip- 
ients of old age pensions may be possessed 
of. 

Organized labour strongly objects to the 
tendency to pauperize old age pensioners, 
neither does it believe that the savings of 
workers should be made a disqualification for 
state pensions, at least not until a much 
higher standard is reached by the combined 
pension and whatever income the pensioner 
may possess, than that which is set out in 
the Bill considered in the last session. 

In view of these circumstances, we press 
for the enactment of a federal law under 
which pensions would be payable upon reach- 
ing the age of 65 years and after 15 years 
domicile anywhere in Canada. The sum of 
such pensions to be not less than $30 per 
month and payable to those whose income 
shall not exceed, including the old age pen- 
sion, the cost of living as published in the 


official Labour Gazette of the Dominion Gov- 


\ ernment. 

Part Three of the Legislative program of 
the Trades Congress referred to subjects for 
discussion with certain of the members of the 
The memorandum submitted to the 


interview was as follows:— 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—It 
having been made clear that the amendments 
to the Industrial Disputes Act of 1925 do not 
provide for the granting of a Board without 
the formality of taking a strike vote, we 
would, therefore, repeat our previous request 
that Clause B of Subsection 2 of Section 15 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
be amended by substituting “A declaration 
of failure to reach agreement by direct nego- 
tiations” for the present oath which reads: 
“To the belief of the declarant a strike or 
The reasons for 
the suggested change are that the taking of 
a strike vote many times acts as a deterrent 
to conciliation. 


Fair Wages Policies—That the present 
Fair Wages Regulations be amended: 


(a) By repealing the latter part of Clauses 
2 and 3, Schedule A of Order in Council 


amending same April 9, 1924, and which refers 


to certain conditions under which the powers 
of the Minister of Labour shall not be ex- 
-ercised ; 


ployees. 
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(b) That provision be inserted for moneys 
collected under Section D, Clause 4 of 
Schedule A shall be paid direct by the Gov- 
ernment to the workers and also for the col- 
lection of penalties from contractors violat- 
ing the fair wage regulations; 

(c) That Clause 1, Schedules A and B be 
amended to provide for hours of labour “ not 
to exceed eight hours per day” instead of 
“such hours as are customary in the District, — 
ete.;” 

(d) That Clause 5, Schedule A, providing 
for clerks of works or inspectors to ensure 
due observance of the fair wage provisions of 
the contract be fully enforced 


(e) That these regulations, with ‘amend- 
roents recommended, should be embodied in 
an Act of Parliament so as to definitely ensure 
their application to all government works un- 
dertaken by commissions or other similar 
authorities where government funds are pro- | 
vided partly or in whole, or where guarantees 
may be given by the government for the 
raising of moneys in connection with such 
works. 


Fair Wage Officer—The requests of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour and the 
St. John Trades and Labour Council that a 
Fair Wage Officer be appointed for the Mari- 
time Provinces are endorsed. 


Government Plant Conditions—It is urged — 
that established standard working conditions 
should be observed in Government plants 
manufacturing uniforms or doing other simi- 
lar commercial work and we suggest that this 
will be best assured by the adoption of such 
conditions as will enable the union label to 
be fixed on these products. 


Hiring of Labour During Trade Disputes — 
Action is requested which would ensure the 
observance by existing private employment 
agencies of the same regulations as apply to 
those operated under the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada and that employers advertis- 
ing in the Press for Labour during trade dis- 
putes shall be required to make known the 
existence of such disputes. 


The memorandum to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral made the following demands:— er 


Power of Civil Service Commission—Re- 
quests are reiterated for the repeal of Section 
45B of the Civil Service Act 1919. This is 
considered as the best means of overcoming 
the arbitrary powers now conferred on the 
Civil Service Commission respecting classi- 
fication and fixing of salaries of postal em- 
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Departmental Councils—It is further re- 
spectfully urged that machinery be established, 
either through the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act or by the setting up of De- 
partmental Councils whereby classification, 
fixing of salaries, adjustments of grievances, 
etc,, arising therefrom, may be dealt with 
promptly and with justice to the men con- 
cerned. 


Salary Revision—Salaries paid to Letter 
Carriers have not been increased commensur- 
ate with the increased cost of living since 1918 
and it is urged that the long delayed upward 
tevision of salaries paid this class of workers 
be immediately made effective. 


Penalties for Theft—Our attention having 
been directed on several occasions to the se- 
verity of the minimum penalty to which a 
postal employee is subject for theft, and with- 
out wishing to appear as condoning theft, and 
whilst giving full recognition to the import- 
ance of maintaining public confidence in the 
Postal Service, it would appear that where 
an offence is of a minor nature that the trial 
judge should have some discretionary powers 
allowed to inflict less than the present mini- 
mum penalty, namely, three years’ imprison- 
ment, and we therefore ask that the Criminal 
Code be amended accordingly. 


Christmas and New Year’s Holidays—As 
Christmas and New Year’s Day are recog- 
‘nized legal holidays enjoyed by the great 
majority of the people of Canada, it is re- 
quested that all delivery of mail by letter 
carriers be suspended on Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day. 


‘Representations to the Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries were as follows: 


Shipping Act Amendments—lIn the event of 
the new Shipping Act as prepared by the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries in 1914 not 
being proceeded with this session it is re- 
quested that the present Act be amended to 
include the following :—- 


That provision be made in articles for re- 
patriation of all members of crews to place or 
places of their engagement after they have 
completed their duties. 

Cancellation of the Masters present author- 
ity to discharge without justification, any 
member or members of the crew under the 


_ jurisdiction of the chief engineer, without con- 


sulting the chief engineer. 
That after official discharge books are issued 


and in operation no man shall be available for 
 re-engagement on any Canadian vessel until his 


discharge book has been duly stamped up to 
the date of discharge from last engagement 


by the proper authority. 


That the chief engineer and his engine room 
staff sign articles on separate sheets from the 
Deck Department. 

Regulations for discipline, Article 3, to be 
amended so as to specifically include ALL engi- 
neers, as a protection from insulting or abusive 
language, instead of the master and mate only 
as at present. 

Articles to be published both in the English 
and French languages. 

That a qualified marine engineer be ap- 
pointed to sit as a commissioner with the 
Wreck Commissioners upon all cases. 

_ That a health inspector be appointed at each 
important port in Canada for the purpose of 
inspecting health conditions on Canadian ships. 

That all mechanically propelled ships, of 
whatever capacity plying for hire, either in the 
freight or passenger service, must carry certi- 
fied engineers. 

That the system of computing the capacity 
of the power now used on steamships, and 
known as nominal horse-power, be abolished 
and in its place the indicated or actual brake 
horse-power be used, known as standard horse- 
power, and for the purpose of accommodating 
our present laws and regulations to conform 
with this standard horse-power, the ratio be 
calculated on the basis of 100 nominal horse- 
power, equal 500 standard horse-power. 


Equalization of Wages—That steps be taken 
to equalize wages paid to the marine engi- 
neers by the different departments of the 
Government throughout Canada. 


Pensions—That employees in the Marine 
and Fisheries and Public Works Departments 
of the Federal Government who were eligible 
for superannuation or pension under the Calder 
Act be made eligible for the same privileges 
under the Civil Service Act. 


Requests presented to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works were the folowing: 


Marine Engineers Conditions—That co-op- 
eration be given to the Department of Marine 
and Fisheries in giving effect to the changes 
in wage rates, provision for pension, etc., as 
outlined in the requests submitted to the De- 
partment of Marine and Fisheries on behalf 
of the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada. 


Federal Office Cleaners Conditions.—That 
Federal Office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees, includ- 
ing privileges of sick leave and holidays with 
pay and superannuation. 

To the Minister of Railways a demand 
was made that the Railway Act be amended 
so as to provide that employees be paid every 
two weeks on a regular pay day. The present 
system of paying twice monthly, bringing the 
pay day on different days of the week, is 
held to cause very great inconvenience to 
these employees. 
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Request of Organized Labour for Provincial 
Legislation 


Saskatchewan.—The Provincial Executive of 
Saskatchewan, which is the provincial adjunct 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 

. waited on Premier Gardiner and his Cabinet, 
and presented to the Saskatchewan Govern- 
ment proposed legislation affecting labour. 

Among the delegation were: Alex. M. Eddy, 
Executive Chairman; C. G. Greene, H. D. 
Davis and H. Perry, Executive Committee; 
A. Higgin, vice-president, Inter. Association of 
Fire Fighters. 

The Legislative program, as submitted by 
the delegation, was as follows:—Hight-hour 
day; Old age pensions; Reduction in hours 
worked by probationary nurses to at least ten; 
Abolition of use of injunctions in industrial 
disputes; Two platoon system for fire fighters; 
Enactment of minimum wage legislation to 
cover male workers; Placing of beauty parlour 
operatives under the Minimum Wage Law; 
Regulations to govern all trade schools; Regu- 
lations to control the use of paint spraying 
machines; Compulsory liability imsurance to 
be carried by auto owners to be administered 
by the government. 


Alberta—A delegation from the Alberta 
Federation of Labour waited on Premier 
Brownlee and his Cabinet and laid before them 

proposed legislation which had been endorsed 
_ by the federation at its last convention held 
in Calgary on November 22-24, 1926. 
ii Among the delegation were: Fred. White, 
_ M.L.A., president of the federation; J. J. Mc- 
Cormack, vice-president; Alderman A. Far- 
_ millo, president of the Edmonton Trades and 
in Labour Council; Angus Morrison of the United 
3 Mine Workers of America; P. M. Christopher, 
vets ha Fred. Smeed and R. Livett. 
+The requests, as presented to the Gov- 
ernment, are embodied tin the convention pro- 
ceedings of the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
- which appeared in the issue of the Lasour 
_ Gazertn for December, 1926. 
Premier Brownlee, in replying to the dele- 
- gation, promised that the representations made 
would receive the earnest and searching con- 
sideration which they deserved, 
Legislation Sought by Organized Catholic 
Workers 


_ A delegation of the Federation of Catholic 

Workers of Canada waited recently on the 
Hon. L. A. Taschereau, Premier of Quebec, 
and menxioers of his Cabinet, and placed be- 
fore them the following requests: 


¥ , 

__ Requesting the amendment of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, according to the mem- 

orandum submitted last year; 


Requesting the holding up of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act until the act has 
been amended so as to be in conformity with 
the recommendations of the labour represen- 
tatives on the commission appointed to in- 
quire into the application of that act;* 

Requesting the province to appoint a 
Superior Trades Council; 

Requesting the amendment of the Disputes 
Conciliation Act so as to provide for a more 
disinterested board and to make clearer the 
clauses concerning the payment of costs of 
investigation ; 

Requesting that compulsory effect be given 
to the Compulsory Arbitration Act as re- 
gards municipalities and employees of their 
public services; 

Requesting the appointment of a judge from 
the Superior Court to hear disputes between 
unions regularly incorporated under the Pro- 
fessional Unions Actt and their employers 
arising out of the execution of a contract or 
some other question under the said Act, and 
that such cases be given the priority in Court; 

Requesting that car owners be compelled 
to take out accident insurance; 

Requesting that a bonus of $25 be paid to 
poor families that will apply for it at the 
birth of each child after the fifth; 

Requesting the Government to control and 
supervise the use of painting devices in order 
that the health of the workers may be pro- 
tected; 

Requesting the repealing of the tax for 
workers of the province in all parts of the 
province ; 

Requesting that steps be taken to put into | 
effect in a general manner the Act relating to 


Sunday rest, particularly in bakeries; 


Requesting the adoption of the eight hour | 
day for women in industrial occupations; : 

Requesting the amendment df the Station- 
ary Engineers’ Act so as to be in conformity 
with the representations made by the conven- 
tion last year; 

Requesting the amendment of the Indus- 
trial Establishments’ Act so as to provide for 
the stopping of machines during the noon 
hour in the textile industry; ac ee 

Requesting that the Women’s Minimum — 
Wage Act be put into effect as soon as pos- 
sible in the textile industry; 

Requesting that inspectors of labour be in- 
structed to conduct an inquiry on the con- 
ditions of labour in the lumber camps; 1) 

Requesting the government to abolish pri- 
vate employment offices that are not oper- — 
ating on a social basis; 


” 


*Lanour Gazerre, February, 1925 “ms 
{+Lasour Gazerre, April, 1924, page sek Bac 
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Requesting that provincial employment 
officers offer work only at union wages; 

Requesting that every city of 20,000 be re- 
quested to appoint a sanitary officer taken 


from experienced plumbers. 

Requesting the necessary amendment of 
legislation so as to provide for the placing of 
a first-aid kit on all construction works. 


NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


United Mine Workers of America, 
District 1§ 


A special convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 18, was held in 
- Calgary, Alberta,on November 26, 1926. Presi- 
dent R. Livett, in his address to the conven- 
tion, reviewed the conditions in the district 
since the last special convention in May, and 
informed the delegates that not only was there 
an increase in membership but also a gain in 
the number of locals. In speaking of the 
’ southern part of the district, President Levitt 
stated that a number of miners at Coleman 
and Blairmore had signed up with the United 
Mine Workers of America, while others had 
withdrawn from the Canadian Miners Union, 
but as yet no locals of the International had 
been established. There was, however, a local 
formed at the Ideal Mine of Wayne, which 
it was stated, was preliminary to the com- 
plete organization of that particular field. 
The president stated that it was through the 
co-operation and assistance of Dai Morgan, ex- 
president of the Canadian Miners Union, that 
the establishing of the aforesaid local was 
made possible. 
; After a lengthy discussion, in which many 
of the delegates took part, a temporary policy 
_ for the district was decided upon, providing 
ye for the appointment of a District Secretary- 
. treasurer and one board member for 
each sub-district. Mr. A. J. Morrison 
was appointed District Secretary-treasurer 
with offices at 408 Burns Building, Cal- 
_ gary, Alberta. There was a rearrange- 
ment of sub-districts and the delegates 
_ from each sub-district were allowed to choose 
a board member, which resulted as follows: 
Drumheller, Jas. Conroy; Wayne and Rose- 
dale, J. E. Gordon; Edmonton and Brule, 
- George Ungarian; The Northern Field, 
_ Thomas Hill; for Crow’s Nest Pass, the dele- 
- gate is to be appointed at a later date. 
In thanking the convention for the co- 
- operation and support he had received at 
the hands of the delegates, President Levitt 
urged every delegate, on his return home, tc 
advocate the policies of the U.M.W. of A., 
_ believing it to be the only organization at 
the present time that can protect the interest 
of the miners in District 18. 


erate with any legitimate body organized for 
the purpose of increasing coal markets; (2) 
Permitting the District Officers to make a 
grant to the Public Relief Fund at Coleman 
for the relief of destitute miners at that place. 


Amendments to Ontario Compensation Act 
to be sought 


On December 14, 1926, there was held in 
Ottawa a conference of labour representatives 
called for the purpose of considering the mat- 
ter of amendments to the Ontario Compen- 
sation Act. The meeting decided to appoint 
a committee to examine the act and report 
to a subsequent conference as to what amend- 
ments should be sought. The committee ap- 
pointed was as follows: James Simpson, 
Toronto, vice-president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada; H. S. Mitchell, 
Hamilton, chairman of the Ontario executive 
committee of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress; Wm. L. Best, Ottawa, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, and T. J. Coughlan, 
Ottawa, legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, repre- 
senting the railroad running trades. John 4 
Munro, Toronto, business agent of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, and John 
W. Bruce, Toronto, organizer for the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers. Mr. 
Best and Mr. Simpson were subsequently 
elected chairman and secretary respectively of 
the committee. 


Another Labour Congress Proposed 


As an outcome of a meeting of representa- 
tives of organizations unaffiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour or the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada it has been 
decided to call a convention for March 15, 
1927, for the purpose of establishing an organi- 
zation to be known as the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. A committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution to be submitted to the 
March convention. 


Physicians Form Union 


What is perhaps the first union of physicians 
in North America to be affiliated with the 
trade union movement has been formed in 
Chicago by more than 125 doctors employed in 
the city health department. The members of 
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the new union ask that their monthly rate of 
$100 be increased to $200 and that the city 
pay for the upkeep of the automobiles they 
use when calling upon city patients. 


Labour Radio Station 


On December 17, 1926, radio station WCFL, 
located on the municipal pier, Chicago, and 
owned by the Chicago Federation of Labour, 
was officially opened by the mayor of the 
city. The station maintains a radiogram ser- 
vice and is forwarding messages to Detroit, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Columbus, Duluth and 
other ‘cities. 


Death of A. E. King 


Mr. Albert Eugene King, general secretary 
and treasurer of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, died at Cleveland, Ohio, on Novem- 
ber 28, 1926. He was born at Norwich, New 
York, and after his student days he entered 


‘the railway service, first as brakeman and 


later as baggageman. His connection with 
the Brotherhood dates from September 
4, 1892, when he became a member of 


' Parlor City Lodge, No. 36, located at Bing- 


hampton, New York. He was serving as 
treasurer of this local lodge, when, at the 
Toronto convention in May, 1897, he was 
elected to the Grand Lodge Office of which 
he was the incumbent at the time of his death, 
being elected at each recurring convention. In 
addition to serving the Brotherhood in this 
official capacity the late general secretary 
and treasurer was chairman of the General 
Committee of the Delaware, 


Injunction Against Canadian National 
Telegraphs 
_ Mr. Justice Lennox, on December 22, on 
application of W. E. Easum and Henry 


Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom 


A new edition (the eighteenth) of the 
Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United 
Kingdom (Cmd. 2740) has been compiled by 
the Ministry of Labour and is now on sale. 
Before the war, the Abstract was published 
at intervals of approximately one year, but 
the present edition is the first to appear for 
nearly twelve years, publication having been 
suspended, after the issue of the seventeenth 
edition early in 1925, on grounds of economy. 
During the long period which has elapsed 
since the publication of that edition the need 
for a volume containing a summary of the 
principal statistics relating to labour had be- 
come increasingly apparent, and the present 
volume has accordingly been prepared. 

: The statistics are presented in 14 main sec- 
tions, dealing respectively with Population; 


Lynch, who acted on behalf of a number of 
commercial telegraphers employed by th2 
Canadian National Telegraphs, granted an 
injunction which restrained the Canadian Na- 
tional Telegraphs until December 30 from 
negotiating with or entering into any agree- 
ment with C.M.C., ©. McMahon or any 
officials of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union of America as claiming to represent the 
majority of the employees of the company. 
Mr. Lynch claimed that McMahon represents 
a minority of the telegraphers and that a com- 
mittee of the majority has been discriminated 
against, The matter involved the formation 
or proposal of a Canadian union. 

On December 31 Mr. Justice Grant refused — 
a request for the further continuance of the 
injunction. 


Mr. Chas. J. Lammert, who has filled the 
office of secretary-treasurer of the Brotherhood 
of Painters and Decorators for the past six 
years, died in Lafayette, Ind., last month. 
The funeral took place at his former home in 
St. Louis, Mo. 


According to reports from local unions of 
the result of the election for officers of the 
United Mine Workers of America, held last 
month, John L. Lewis, president, Thomas 
Kennedy, secretary-treasurer, and other offi- 
cials of the union have been re-elected. 


John Fahy, one of the founders of the Uni- 
ted Mine Workers of America, died suddenly 
last month in Columbus, Ohio. He was at 
one time president of District No. 9, and later 
served as statistician for the general organi- 
zation. 


Employment, unemployment and unemploy- 
ment insurance; Wages and hours of labour; 
Profit-sharing and labour  co-partnership; 
Wholesale ‘and retail prices and cost of living; 
Strikes and lock-outs; Industrial accidents 
and diseases and workmen’s compensation; 
Trade unions, trades councils, and employers’ 
associations; Co-operative societies, friendly — 
societies and building societies; National 
health insurance; Old age pensions; Poor-law 
relief; Migration; Building plans approved. 

The figures summarized are largely com- 
piled from information collected by the Min- _ 
istry of Labour; but summaries are also 
given of statistics relating to labour matters _ 
published by other government departments. 
In the case of serial tables the figures cover, 
so far as possible, the years 1910-1925. 
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DOMINION CIVIL SERVANTS DECIDE ON REPRESENTATIONS TO BE 
MADE TO THE GOVERNMENT 


CONFERENCE of Civil Service or- 

ganizations, convened by the Civil Ser- 
vice Federation of Canada, was held in Ot- 
tawa on December 11 and 12, 1926, practically 
every association or body of Dominion Gov- 
ernment employees being represented. In his 
opening address, Mr. T. R. L. MacInnes, 
president of the Federation, referred to the 
speech of the Prime Minister, the Right Hon- 
ourable W. L. Mackenzie King, in Ottawa 
on September 11, 1926, and quoted extracts 
therefrom relative to superannuation, salary 
revision, the merit system and civil service 
councils. The president characterized the 
Prime Minister’s pronouncement upon these 
subjects as “the most comprehensive and 
satisfactory enunciation of civil service policy 
ever made by a Canadian Prime Minister,” 
and pointed out that the fulfilment of the 
assurances made would depend largely upon 
concerted and united effort by the service 
itself through its organizations. 


The chief features of the conference were 
the discussions and the resolutions adopted 
concerning superannuation, civil service coun- 
cils and salary revision. The decisions and 
recommendations of the conference on these 
matters are to be submitted to the Federal 
Government. In regard to the subject of 
superannuation the policy adopted by the 
conference thereto was as follows:— 


1. The minimum return by way of benefits 
to each employee or his dependents should not 
in any case be less than the amount con- 
tributed by the employee and that benefits in 
event of death, ill health, voluntary retirement 
or retirement on account of marriage be de- 
termined on the same principles for periods 
of service under ten years, however short, as 
for periods of service over ten years. 

2. That contributors who have been com- 
pelled to: pay contributions on arrears on ac- 
count of living allowance, and who are not in 
receipt rofia living allowance when retired, to 
superannuation, shall receive the benefits of 


‘the extra contributions. 


3. That as the imposition of interest at _the 
rate of 4 per cent on arrears of contributions 
is a real hardship which in many cases makes 
the election to come under the act prohibitive, 
its removal is requested. i 

4. That if a widowed contributor dies while 
in receipt of superannuation allowance and 
leaves an unmarried daughter who has taken 
the mother’s place in the household, a certain 
adequate allowance should be provided for her. 

5. That the Act be amended to clearly pro- 
vide that. periods of prior service in the 
Royal North 
West Mounted Police and Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police shall be deemed to be service 


under the Superannuation Act. 


6, Periods of active service overseas on the 
military forces or active service in His Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Forces or any other Allies of 
His Majesty during the Great War to date 
of demobilization, shall be deemed service 
within the meaning of the Superannuation Act. 


7. That in the event of the total period of 
Service exceeding thirty-five years and the con- 
tributor electing to pay arrears to the full 
amount of the deficiency of the non-contribut- 
ing period, such arrears shall be computed 
from the date of first appointment. 


8. That Superannuation for temporary em- 
ployees as provided in Parts 4 and 5 of the 
Act be clearly defined to include all those 
so-called temporary employees who are being 
or have been retained in the service by author- 
fs apes rag the is months’ certificates from 

e Civi ervice Commission and i 
those paid at daily rates. pees 

9. That the period during which a Civil Ser- 
vant may elect to come under the Act shall 
be extended for a period of one year from the 
passing of the amending Act and contributors 
shall be permitted to alter the form of election. 

10. That the permanent employees of the 
Public Works or other Departments who are 
paid a fixed yearly salary, based on prevailing 
rates, be permitted to contribute and to receive 
benefits under the Superannuation Act. 


11. That the Act be so amended to provide 
that any contributor, who, on account of dis- 
ability, is on leave of absence without pay, and 
who subsequently accepts superannuation, shall 
receive, superannuation allowance based on the 
salary that would have been paid to such con- 
tributor had he been able to perform his 
duties. 

12. That additional benefits or a reduction 
in contributions be made applicable to the 
women and unmarried men of the service, so 
that the benefits they enjoy under the Act may 
bear the same relation to their contributions 
as the benefits enjoyed by other employees 
bear to the contributions made by them. 


13. That part 2, Section 16, be amended to 
read: The average salary of the last three 
years shall be taken as the basis on which the 
allowance shall be computed. 


14. That the Act be amended to provide for 
the retirement of the employee at his option 
after thirty-five years’ service. 


15. In respect of periods of past services for 
which employees have not made any contribu- 
tion or have not made the full contribution, 
they are required by the Act to contribute for 
the full period or not at all. This is a matter 
of great importance_to men who have spent 
many years in the Outside Service. Many of 
those men who have been in the service twenty 
years or longer have found it impossible to 
pay back the abatements on the full half of 
the non-contributory period and have _conse- 
quently been obliged to surrender credite for 
half their time of service. : 

We recommend that employees be given the 
right to contribute for any portion of such 
periods of service, the benefits to depend on 
the period for which contribution is made. 
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16. That the Act be amended to provide for 
the appointment of a Board to administer the 
Act and that the Civil Service have representa- 
tion thereon. , _ ' 

Dealing with the question of civil service 


councils, the conference decided to approve 
the policy adopted by the Civil Service Fed- 
eration of Canada at its last convention, held 
in October, 1926, and which was as follows:— 


1. That this Federation in convention as- 
sembled should reiterate its stand in favour of 
the establishment of Civil Service Councils, 
composed of representatives of the Govern- 
ment and civil servants. 

2. That as a preliminary step toward the 
establishment of such councils the Government 
be requested to appoint a committee to draft 
a constitution for a National Civil Service 
Council. 

3. That the Government be requested to 
have the said committee composed of fourteen 
members, seven of whom are to be named on 
behalf of the Government and seven to be 
named as representing the various Civil Ser- 
vice organizations. 

' 4. That the Government be requested to take 
actioh as expeditiously as possible after the 
aforementioned committee shall have reported. 

5. Your committee further recommends that 
the’ functions of the Council should embrace 
the following: 

(a) Consideration of the question of re- 
muneration of classes common to the ser- 
vice. 

(b) Provision of the best means of utliizing 
the ideas of the staff. 

(ec) Means for securing to the staff a greater 
share in the determination of the condi- 
NaS under which their duties are carried 
out. - 

(d) Consideration of general principles goy- 
y. erning conditions of service. 

(e) Encouragement of the further education 

_ of civil servants. 

(f) Improvement of office organization. 

a Cg) Proposed legislation so far as it has a 
bearing on the Civil Service. 


6. The Committee would suggest that the 
executive be instructed to prepare a memor- 
- andum on the matter of Civil Service Coun- 
_ cils, to be circulated to all Civil Service or- 
; ‘ganizations. 

Discussion on the matter of salary revision 
: _ concluded with the adoption of a resolution 
. containing three recommendations. The reso- 
Pe lution was agreed to by all representatives 
with the exception of those of the Profes- 
onal Institute of the Civil Service of Can- 
ada who did not vote. The recommenda- 
tee adopted were as follows:— 

Pa 1. That a flat increase of $300 per annum, 
Sl Ms ae ars » be given to all civil 
servants, eby increasing t ini 

- maximum of each class, Be ee 


2. That the amount of bonus included in 


salary at the present time be deducted from 
se. 


ee” 
January, 1927 


Prior to adjournment, the chairman stated 
that he understood it to be the feeling of the 
conference that the carrying out of the de- 
cisions reached and the submission of repre- 
sentations to the Government pursuant there- 
to, be left to the Civil Service Federation of 
Canada. . 


Civil Service Association of Alberta 


The seventh annual convention of the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta was held 
in Edmonton, on November 26-27, 1926, forty- 
one delegates, from various points in the 
Province being present. 

President J. W. Dodds reviewed the activi- 
ties of the organization since its last conven- 
tion. He stressed the fact that it was the aim 
of the association to make civil service work 
a real profession, and to do so, there must be 
(1) adequate remuneration; (2) recognition of 
the principle of promotion within the service; 
(3) competitive examination for entry into 
the service; (4) prescribed age limits for such 
entry. 

The report of Secretary-Treasurer H. T. 
Sullivan showed that the total membership 
was 636, an increase of thirteen per cent during 
the year. The activities of the Alberta Civil 
Service Joint Council was reviewed in the re- 
port of Secretary G. W. Waistell, while the 
annual report of the Superannuation Board 
was presented by the Association’s repre- | 
sentative, P. N. Johnson. 

A number of questions with reference to the 
service, which were under advisement by the 
convention, were answered by Hon. R. G. 
Reid, Provincial Treasurer, during the course 
of his address. Premier Brownlee, who was 
present at one of the sessions of the conven- 
tion, gave an informal address, in’ which he 
asked for some suggestions which would enable 
him to have the contact with the employees 
which he required when vacancies or promo- 
tions were being considered. 

Amendments were made to the constitution 
to provide (1) That the provincial executive 
shall have power to add one or more members _ 
to their number as found desirable; (2) That 
al! grievances, presented in writing, shall be in- — 
vestigated by the local grievance committee — 
and their finding sent to the provincial ex- 
ecutive, if further action required. «= — 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: ae. 


Recommending that a plebiscite be held on 4 
the question of affiliating with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and that a two- — 
third majority be required to decide; Te 

Instructing the provincial executive to en- 
courage the establishment of a joint « Lit 


a4 


commit-— 
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tee on standardization, composed of govern- 
ment and association representatives, to deal 
with the matter of salaries, subsistence allow- 
ance, etc; 

Recommending that appointments to posi- 
tions in the civil service, except in the case 
of Deputy Ministers, shall be by competitive 
examination ; 

Recommending that a system be instituted 
whereby salary adjustments shall be dealt with 
immediately, when justly required; ° 

Urging the government to place the pro- 
posed civil service bill before the legislature 
at the forthcoming session; 

Recommending that all employees in pro- 


vincial institutions be entitled to five days off 
in every calendar month; 


Instructing the provincial executive to ask 
for an amendment to the superannuation act 
providing for an increase in the minimum 
annuity, which is at present $20 per month; 


Urging the government to recognize the 
principle of salary increases based on efficiency 
ratings. 

The officers elected were: President, G. W. 
Waistell; First vice-president, R. W. Mc- 
William; Second vice-president, A. C. McFay- 
den; Secretary-Treasurer, H. T. Sullivan, 
Court House, Edmonton. 


Women in the United States Government Service 


Women’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour has issued a bulletin (No. 
53)-on the status of women in the service of 
the Federal ‘Government. The Bulletin presents 
the results of an investigation of the records of 
recent appointments in the departmental ser- 
vice of executive establishments. All examina- 
tions for civil service appointments were 
opened to women in 1923, and tthe principle of 

“equal compensation for equal work irrespec- 
- tive of sex” was established in 1924. On this 
basis the “Personnel Classification Board” in 
1924 defined the various positions in the ser- 
vice and determined the rates of pay for 
each position. The act which established the 
- Board fixed the minimum salary for positions 
- requiring “professional, scientific, or technical 
training equivalent to that represented by 
graduation from a college or university of 
recognized standing” at $1,860 per annum. 
The results of the study show, it ts claimed, 
the beginners’ chances and the actual possi- 
bilities of advancement for women in the 
executive establishments (which exclude the 
_ external service) in the District of Columbia. 
Some of the facts brought out in the report 
are as follows:— 

Almost one-half of the employees in the 
departmental service of the seven independent 
establishments and six departments whose 
- records were reviewed in their entirety were 
women. A little more than one-third of all 
employees in these services received salaries 
of $1,860 and over per annum; 21 per cent 
of these receiving such salaries were women; 
- 79 per cent were men. 

Stated in terms of the total number of 
men and women reported, nearly one-sixth of 
.the women and approximately one-half of 
- the men employed in these establishments 
received $1,860 or more a year. 

= ‘ 
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The beginning salary of clerks and typists 
usually is $1,140; the beginning salary of 
stenographers, $1,320. The highest salary paid 
to men or women in these positions was $2,700. 


The beginning salary for all occupations 
classified in the scientific or professional ser- 
vice is $1,860. The highest salary received 
by a woman in this service (exclusive of the 
heads and assistant heads of scientific and ~ 
professional bureaus) was $5,200; the highest 
received by a man was $6,000. 


Measured by actual numbers who get be- 
yond the $1,860 base line, stenographic and 
clerical positions offer opportunity for advance- 
ment in the departmental service to the larger 
number of women. Measured by the propor- 
tion who reach the base line and salary range 
beyond, the greater opportunities for women 
lie in professional and scientific fields, 


In the positions paying $1,860 and over in 
which both women and men were employed 
the proportions of women were always greater 
in the lower salary groups and smaller in the 
higher salary groups than the proportions of 
men. 

In all positions paying salaries of $1,860 and 
over in which women and men were employed, 
45 per cent of the women employees, as com- 
pared with approximately 15 per cent of the 
men in like positions, received just $1,860 a 
year. Almost 40 per cent of the women em- 
ployees and 24 per cent of the men employees 
received between $1,860 and $2,400. Fifteen 
per cent of the women and 61.5 per cent of 
the men were paid $2,400 or more per year. 


In clerical occupations almost 53 per cent 
of the women with salaries of $1,860 and over, 
as compared with 31 per cent of the men re-~ 
ceived just $1,860. 


‘ 


bouring areas. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Relation between Schools and Industry in 
Great Britain 


THE need for co-operation between schools 
and industry is clearly indicated by the 
report of the Committee on Education and 
Industry appointed last year by the Minister 
of Education and the President of the Board 
of Education for England and Wales to study 
the relationship of education and industry. 
The first part of the report, issued in Decem- 
ber, deals with juvenile employment and 
presents suggestions and recommendations of 
which the following are of interest to Cana- 
dians. 

The existing provisions of section 107 of 
the Education Act, 1921, which give to local 
education authorities the power to make ar- 
rangements for advising juveniles and placing 
them in employment (hereafter termed “Choice 
of Employment”) and in conjunction therewith 
to undertake the administration of Unemploy- 
ment Insurance for juveniles, should be main- 
tained. 

The present system under which the respon- 
sibility for the administration of Choice of 
Employment and Unemployment Insurance for 
juveniles is shared by the Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Labour should be ter- 
minated and the Ministry should assume cen- 
tral responsibility for the two services. 

The Ministry should leave local education 
authorities as far as possible to conduct. and 
develop their Choice of Employment work on 


- individual lines and in a manner consistent 


with their general educational policy. 
Consideration should be given to the desir- 


ability of setting up a National Advisory Coun- 


cil for Juvenile Employment on which local 
education authorities should be strongly repre- 
sented, 

Steps should be taken to secure the closest 
possible co-operation between neighbouring 
areas in regard to the placing of juveniles in 
employment and to other aspects of Choice of 
Employment, and for this purpose juvenile 
employment committees and juvenile advisory 
committees responsible for neighbouring dis- 
tricts in a well-defined industrial area might 

institute some system of formal co-operation. 

Local education authorities should make the 


: _ fullest use of the labour clearing arrangements 


established by the Ministry and designed to 
facilitate the rapid and equitable absorption 
in employment of juveniles residing in neigh- 


_While it is too early to judge of the ap- 
plicability to the ordinary work of choice of 
employment of psychological tests designed 
to determine the suitability of particular 
juveniles for particular employments, these 
tests should be encouraged, provided that 
skilled investigators are available. 

_Arrangements to meet the special needs 


Te of boys and girls from the secondary schools 
MA seeking employment should ordinarily be 
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made by the Minister of Labour or the local 
education authority as the case may be. For 
this purpose they should have the assistance 
of representative head teachers of secondary 
schools. 

The Ministry, or the local education au- 
thority, as the case may be, should consider 
the establishment of special arrangements In ~ 
all areas where such arrangements are not 
already in force, for assisting mentally and 
physically defective juveniles to obtain suit- 
able occupations. 

There should be close co-operation between 
juvenile employment and juvenile advisory © 
committees and local organizations concerned | 
with the welfare of juveniles. | 

Steps should be taken to increase the 
volume of information as to industrial con- 
ditions which is available to school children 
or juveniles and to their parents. 

The question of transferring juvenile labour 
from one area to another in order to secure 
more effective correlation of industrial supply 
and demand should be the subject of a special — 
inquiry at an early date. 

The Ministry and the local education au- 
thorities concerned should investigate the 
possibility of forming special classes for un- 
employed juveniles, if possible in the day- 
time, in existing educational institutions in 
those areas where no juvenile unemployment 
centre exists. 

Wide discretion should continue to be 
given to local education authorities in regard — 
to the organization of the centres and the 
choice of curriculum. 

In view of the fact that the juveniles at- 
tending the centres are liable to leave at any 
time when employment offers, formal courses 
of vocational instruction should not be at- 
tempted in centres of the existing type, but 
the possibility of providing trade training for 
unemployed juveniles might be thé subject 
of a Departmental inquiry. yO 

Compulsory attendance at the day school 
after the statutory school-leaving age and 
pending employment should not be insti- 
tuted, though voluntary attendance in these 
circumstances may be encouraged at the dis- 
cretion of local education authorities. 1 

The necessary legislation should be intro- 
duced as soon as possible to give effect to a 
scheme of working certificates, under which 
it would be a statutory obligation on em- 
ployers before engaging juveniles, who are 
exempt from obligation to attend school and 
are below the age of entry into Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, to require from them the 
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production of a working certificate issued by 
the Exchange or Bureau, or evidence that 
they possess such certificate, and a statutory 
obligation on every such juvenile seeking 
‘employment to attend a Juvenile Unemploy- 
ment Centre or other approved course of in- 
struction when required to do so, the issue, 
return, etc., of working certificates to be dealt 
with by regulations made under the Act. 
Subject to the requisite financial safe- 
guards, grants in aid of juvenile unemploy- 
ment centres and the administration of the 
working certificate scheme should be such as 
to repay local education authorities for their 
approved expenditure on these services. 
Grants in aid of choice of employment work 
should be paid by the Ministry of Labour 
at the same rate as that at which they are 
now paid by the Board of Education. 
The Ministry should undertake an inquiry 
into the subject of casual juvenile labour. 
The Ministry should confer with industrial 
organizations and with local education au- 
thorities and juvenile advisory committees, 
so far as they are concerned, in regard to 
questions of retention of employment and 
should use their influence to secure the satis- 
factory absorption of juveniles in adult oc- 
cupations. 


Apprenticeship and Education 


The following paragraphs form part of an 
address given by the State Supervisor of Ap- 
- prenticeship before the Wisconsin Federation 
of Labour’s Educational Conference held at 
_ Milwaukee in April last. © : 
It cannot be said that we have a true under- 
standing of apprenticeship until we consider it 
a form of education. Any other viewpoint is a 
_ distorted one. What else can it be? The same 
motive that prompts some to enter higher 
; institutions of learning prompts other young 
men, less fortunately situated, to enter ap- 
prenticeship. That motive is nothing other 
than the, prospect of increased earning ability. 
Tf that incentive were suddenly removed by 
some magic power, if those who never at- 
tended college were allowed the same earning 
capacity as those with a university degree, our 
universities would soon be emptied of 75 per 
cent of their students. The rest would remain 
for the cultural advantages gained by college 
attendance. 
_ The sacrifices a young man makes in order 
that he may learn a trade are just as great, 
‘and often much greater, than others make 
who go through college. The student has his 
‘way well paved through school. Step by step 
he is carefully guided through the course. 
The city and state spend enormous sums to 
make it possible for those who can afford it 
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to complete their education in the schools. 
But let the student drop his studies to be- 
come a worker and we turn our backs on him. 
From that moment on he must rely entirely 
on his own resources. In the industries he 
finds that no one has organized a course of 
instruction for him. If in time he finds his 
way to the top he has no one to thank but 
himself. Perhaps those conditions exist be- 
cause of the impression that there is less to 
learn in the industries than there is in school. 
But is that true? It might have been one 
time, but not so at present. 

Only a few years ago one went to college 
with the intention of entering the professions. 
To-day, when you walk through almost any 
manufacturing plant, men in overalls with 
greasy hands and faces will be pointed out to 
you with the explanation that they are col- 
lege graduates learning the game from the bot- 
tom up. One concern in this state alone em- 
ploys around seventy-five such men as special 
apprentices. They are not there because the 
professions are overcrowded, but because they 
see a promising future in the industries, There 
is some significance attached to the fact that 
so many college men are now to be found in 
the shops. It means that there is a change 
going on in the industries. Men in executive 
positions to-day must have a far wider range 
of knowledge than was the case only ten or 
fifteen years ago. New sciences and new 
methods are being introduced that were un- 
dreamed of a few short years ago. I can see 
the effect of this change gradually reaching 
down to the mechanic himself. Men with the 
combination of brains and skill are going to 
be more and more in demand as the time 
passes. Even among the apprentices it is to 
be noted that a far greater percentage of 
high school graduates are entering the trades 
than there were only a half dozen years ago. 
Employers want them. In other words, the 
trend is upward. All indications point to an 
awakening of the fact that in the industries 
there is a vast amount of technical and other 
knowledge to be gained in order to succeed. 
This mass of knowledge is still in a chaotic 
state as compared to the orderly and well- 
planned curricula of our schools. In most 
industries the idea still prevails that the young 
man entering them as a life’s work must rely 
on himself alone to learn the business. If 
he has the right stuff in him he will succeed, 
and if not he will remain at the bottom. Be- 
cause of that theory, the theory that he must 
leave all guidance and encouragement behind 
him when he leaves school, many remain at 
the bottom, to the detriment of the industry. 

It is easy to see why col’ege men are now 
being so warmly welcomed into manufacturing 
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establishments. It is to offset, in a way, the 
results of the lack of foresight in training their 
own employees. Trained men can not be 
developed without a training program. Some 
men will succeed solely on their own initia- 
tive just as some men have become great 
engineers without ever attending college. But 
the results are unsatisfactory as applied to the 
average man. What a joke our schools would 
be if pupils, after becoming thoroughly versed 
in the lesson assigned them, had to argue with 
the teacher and threaten to quit school be- 
fore being allowed to proceed with the next 
lesson. But isn’t that exactly what is going 
on in many places of employment where 
minors enter with the understanding ‘that 
there they may learn a trade or business? The 
answer some might have for that is that our 
schools exist solely for the purpose of teach- 
ing and that they are not interested in the 
production of things, That is not an answer 
to the question. Training and production 
cannot be separated. Apprenticeship is no 
less important to a trade than are the tools 

-- used. The employer or the industry with the 
best training program is the one that will be 
most successful. It is nothing more than a 
matter of dollars and cents. It is money in 
the pocket of the workman, the consumer, and 
the employer. All benefit by it. 


Vocational Day Schools in South Africa 


Regulations enabling the Minister of Edu- 
sation to make grants to vocational day 
schools under the Higher Education Act of 
1923 have recently been passed. Under these 
- regulations the Minister of Education may 
- authorize a council constituted under the Act 
to conduct a school or schools, intended for 
pupils between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, whose curriculum is framed with 
special reference to their probable future occu- 
F-babons in industry, commerce, housecraft, or 
_needlecraft. The curriculum and the con- 
_ ditions of admission to the school must be 
approved by the secretary for education. 
Grants made to such schools are not to be 
more than £16 and not less than £5 for each 
pupil in average attendance during the calen- 
dar year next preceding the commencement 
of the financial year in which such grant is 
_ paid, provided that in the first year of the 
grant the Minister may determine on what 
number of pupils it shall be computed. The 
rate of the school grant is to be determined 
py the Minister after consideration of the 
_ nature of the course and the efficiency of the 
instruction. In determining the average at- 
_ tendance for the purpose of the school grant, 
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no pupil will be included after the end of 
the school term or vacation in which he at- 
tains the age of eighteen years or whose age 
is less than fourteen years, or who has not 
satisfied the conditions for exemption from 
compulsory attendance operative in the area 
in which the school is situated. . 

Among other provisions, the regulations 
stipulate that the school year in respect of 
which grant is made must include not less 
than 1,000 hours of instruction, except that a 
lower number of hours may be approved for 
a school of domestic science. The minister 
may award bursaries providing free tuition, 
but the number of such bursaries shall not, 
except with the consent of the Treasury, at 
any time exceed one-fourth of the whole num- 
ber of pupils in respect of whom the school 
grant is paid. The minister may award 
boarding bursaries not exceeding in each case 
£30 per annum to pupils who would other- 
wise be prevented by distance from attend- 
ing the school, and may also award transport * 
bursaries to pupils whose residence is more 
than four miles from the school. 


C.P.R. Scholarships 


Two free scholarships at McGill University 
are being offered by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, each scholarship being for one year’s 
tuition in the Faculty of Arts and four years’ 
tuition in architecture, chemical, civil, me- — 
chanical or electrical engineering. The scholar- 
ships are offered by the company, subject to 
competitive examination to apprentices and 
other employees enrolled on the permanent > 
staff of the company and under 21 years of 
age and also to minor sons of employees. | 
Scholarships will be renewed from year to year 
to cover a period not exceeding five years if at 
the close of each session the holder is en- 
titled under the rules to full standing in the 
next higher year. Where a scholarship holder © 
finds it necessary to interrupt his course for 
a year or longer, notice must be given at the 
close of the session to the railway company 
and to the Registrar of McGill in order that 


the scholarship may be open to other appli- 
cants. 


Mr. J. M. Grieve, Superintendent of Sleep- 
ing, Dining and Parlour Car Department, 
Toronto, has been appointed as one of the 
members representing the railways on the 
Canadian National Railways Employees’ — 
Board of Adjustment No. 2, in succession to _ 
Mr. W. A. Kirkpatrick, Saskatoon, : 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION 


‘THE International Ladies’ Garment Wor- 
kers’ Union has given increased atten- 
tion during recent years to the subject of edu- 
cation. In its early stages “workers’ educa- 
tion ” was intended merely ‘to qualify members 
of the union for taking part in propaganda 
work, and it was therefore comparatively 
superficial in its character. However, at the 
convention held at Cleveland in 1914 the union 
adopted a more liberal policy, declaring that 
the time had come “ to dwell particularly upon 
the more solid and preparatory work of educa- 
tion,” and a committee was appointed to draw 
up an educational plan. The Education Com- 
mittee, from the outset, emphasized the part 
which Workers’ Education ought to play in 
developing intelligent, well-informed leaders 
within the union. Their policy was based on 
_the opinion that “the members of any union 
have a right to expect that their officers be 
fully acquainted not only with the problems 
of their own organization, but with social, in- 
dustrial and labour problems in general. In- 
deed, they have always insisted that the wor- 
kers’ classroom should a kind of clearing- 
house where the worker could bring his prob- 
lems for discussion, where ‘he might learn more 
_ about the aims and policies of his own in- 
dustry, and where he might familiarize him- 
self with some of the more outstanding aspects 
of modern civilization. To this end they have 
- consistently maintained that Workers’ Edu- 
_ cation should not only be controlled by the 
- unions but it should instill in the worker a 
_ strong sense of loyalty for his or her organiza- 
_ tion and desire for constructive leadership.” 
| Following these principles the Union in 1918 
_ adopted an educational plan which aimed, first, 
; to enlighten the members on general labour 
- questions and on “the functions, aims, possi- 
_ bilities and limitations of a trade organiza- 
tion.” and, secondly, to train the ablest men 
and women of the organization for duties as 
officers. A general education committee was 
_ named, the international board was authorized 
to appoint a director of education, and all 
local unions were recommended to organize 
local educational committees. A recent bul- 
Jetin published by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the union describes its activities as 
follows :— 


1. Unity Centres—The Unity Centres are 
evening classes organized exclusively for mem- 
bers of the International. These classes are 
conducted in public evening schools in the 
City of New York. In each Unity Centre there 
are two kinds of instruction. The first is 


Board of Education. The second consists of 
classes in the history of the labour movement, 
social sciences, applied psychology, physical 
training, 

2. Workers’ University—The Workers’ Uni- 
versity consists of classes of advanced intruc- 
tion on labour, cultural subjects and social 
sciences. Those who attend these classes have 
had preliminary training in the Unit Centres 
or elsewhere. 


3. Exetension Division—During the past 
years, the union has extended its educational 
facilities to those members who cannot attend 
regular classes, by offering them courses and 
individual lectures at local meetings, in local 
offices and wherever they could be found in 
organized groups. It is intended to spend 
much effort in developing these so-called ex- 
tension activities, in addition to the regular 
classes, as in this way many more workers 
can be made better informed trade unionists. 

(a) Courses for groups of members are given 
in offices of local unions, where members meet, 
for organization purposes. 

(b) Lectures and talks are given at busi- 
ness meetings of local unions. Members at- 
tend these meetings, and listen to the lectures 
before beginning tthe business of the evening. 

Both the courses and lectures are given in 
the language best understood by the group— 
Hinglish, Yiddish, Russian or Italian. 

(c) The Educational Department also ar- 
ranges social activities. Weekly musical and 
social gatherings for members and _ their 
families are held in different sections. Group 
singing is a feature at these events. Prominent 
speakers address the audience on social and 
labour problems. Excursions, hikes, visits to 
museums, etc., for members of the Union and 
their friends, are also arrangeed. 

During many strikes conducted by the Inter- 
rational Union, the Educational Department 
co-operates with the speakers and entertain- 
ment committees in providing proper recrea- 
tional and educational activities for the 
strikers, such as lectures, concerts, and exhibi- 
tions of motion pictures. By means of printed 
literature the attention of the strikers is called 
to the opportunities offered by the “union’s 
educational department. Educational activi- 
ties are conducted for members in various 
cities, under the general direction of the Edu- 
cational Department. In Boston and Phila- 
delphia special arrangements are made with 
the local labour colleges for the education of 
the members there. The Educational Depart- 
ment makes special arrangements by which 
tickets ta musical and dramatic performances 
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are sold to members of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union at reduced 
prices. It also assists members in selecting 
books which are furnished to them at mini- 
mum prices. 


4, Students’ Councils —Each class elects two 
members to serve on a Students’ Council. 


This Council aids the Educational Department 
to keep in touch with classes, and selects three 
of its number to sit with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Faculty. They express the 
wishes and sentiments of their fellow students 
in the choice of subjects, ete. 


EMPLOYEES’ BONUS AND BENEFIT SCHEMES 


B ONUSES were given by a large number of 
employers to their workpeople during 
the past Christmas season. A few recent em- 

‘ployees’ benefit schemes are noted in the 
following paragraphs:— 


Canadian General Eleciric Company 


The Canadian General Electric Company 
lately announced the inauguration at the New 
Year of a scheme to enable their employees 
to purchase cumulative preference stock of 
the company at par value. 
sold at $50 a share, the current quotation in 

the market being $57. The offer is open until 
‘March 15. The dividend is 7 per cent ‘per 
annum, cumulative, and is payable on the 
first days of January, April, July and October. 
In addition to this dividend a bonus of one 
per cent on par value of the shares acquired 
under this plan will be made by the com- 
pany yearly. This is not an extra dividend, 
or part of the dividend, the manager states, 
but is a special bonus to encourage saving and 
‘ investment. The payment may be greater 
; _ than the one per cent if the earnings of the 
- company permit. 
) Any employee who has been in continuous 
ae ‘service since December 31, 1926, is eligible 
to purchase stock to the amount of one to 
} twenty shares, each at the par value of $50. 
_ The purchase price is payable four dollars a 


withheld from the employees’ salaries or 
i wages, or the employe may make payment in 
- cash in full for the shares applied for, re- 
_ mitting before April 1. Dividends on the 
stock will be applied toward payment until 
such time as the shares are fully paid for, 
_ and in ‘addition, as soon in 1928 as possible, 
bf the extra payment of one per cent, or more, 
will be credited to the employee’s acount for 
__ payment on the stock, or paid direct to the 
employee if his stock is ‘fully paid for. Interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per anuum will be 
charged on unpaid balances, 
In the event of the employment of an em- 
_ ployee terminating, the total amount paid in 
for stock under this plan will be refunded, 


The stock will be - 


_ share per month, or one dollar a week, to be 


plus interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum, but no allowances will be made for 
accrued dividends or for the credit of extra 
payment, and no interest will be charged on 


‘unpaid balances. In case of death, the total 


amount paid in by the employee by means of 
deductions from pay, accrued dividends, and 
the pro-rata proportion of the extra payment 
credit, less interest at 5 per cent per annum 
on unpaid balances, will be paid to the estate 
of the deceased employee. Any employee 
may withdraw from the purchase agreement 
at any time, and in case of withdrawal refund 
will be made on the same basis as if employ- 
ment had terminated. . 


Any employee may at any time turn the 


shares back to the trustees at par, plus un- 
paid accrued dividends at the rate of 7 per 
cent per annum, and the trustees will make 
payment for these shares within sixty days. 


Keasby and Mattison Company 


The Keasbey and Mattison Company, em- 
ploying about 400 workpeople in connection 
with the Bell Asbestos Mine, Thetford Mines, 
allowed their employees Christmas bonuses of 
$10, $20, $25, and $50, according to service. 


Kroehler Manufacturing Company 


The Kroehler Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, of Stratford, Ontario, distributed 
$75,000 to ats employees at Christmas. 
company has eight factories, employing about: 
3,000 workpeople. . 


Intercolonial Coal Company 


The Intercolonial ‘Coal Company, West- 
ville, Nova Scotia, distributed $3,000 among its 
600 employees at Christmas. For some weeks 
a production bonus also ‘has been given to the 
company’s employees, based on a percentage 
on production over 20,000 tons a month. 


Firth Brothers Profit Sharing Plan 


Firth Brothers, Limited, a tailoring com- 7) 


pany of Ontario with headquarters at Hamil- 
ton, employing 175 skilled workers, instituted 
a system of profit sharing on January 1. It 
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is described as a wholly voluntary plan of 
mutual co-operation and benefit, whereby all 
employees, from the lowest to the highest 
grades, will share in the firm’s profits at the 
end of each year, without being required to 
make contributions towards any fund. The 
object of the plan is “to give the employees 
a direct, personal interest in the business in 
order that they may of their own volition :pro- 
mote increased efficiency, eliminate needless 
waste and increase production while reducing 
the cost.” 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company 
of Canada 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada allowed Christmas 
bonuses to its employees ranging from $12.50 
for single employees of six months’ standing to 
$50 for married employees of one year’s stand- 
ing. The company has 4,000 employees at 
Tadanac, Trail, Rossland, Kimberley, Moyle, 
Ainsworth, the boundary country and on Van- 
couver Island. The majority are eligible for 
one of the major bonuses. 

| 


J. Kayser Company 


Employees of over five years’ standing re- 
ceived at Christmas from the Julius Kayser 
Company, Sherbrooke, Quebec, cheques vary- 
ing from $2 to $1,200, according to the number 
of years in the employ of the company, out 
of a fund of $15,000 which had accumulated 
from the profit-sharing plan inaugurated in 
1917. The distribution of the fund was due 
to the fact that the plan had not proved 
satisfactory after nine years of operation, and 
that it was decided to discontinue it. 


Bonus for Royal Bank of Canada Employees 


_ Nine thousand employees of the Royal Bank 
of Canada, comprising the staff all over the 
_ Dominion of Canada and abroad, benefitted 
_ during the Christmas season by the distribu- 
tion of a bonus in the form of an extra half 
- month’s salary. 


> 


Group Life Insurance for General Motors 
Employees 


Group life insurance exceeding $100,000,000 
was taken out recently by General Motors 
- Corporation with the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company for more than 100,000 em- 
_ ployees who have been on the payroll three 
months or longer. The policy covers each 
worker for $1,000 without medical examina- 
tion. All new employees will become eligible 
after serving three months. The plan is co- 
operative, both employees and corporation 
32771—5 


sharing the cost, but in order to get the plan 
installed promptly, General Motors is paying 
the entire cost for the month of December. 
The insurance is payable at death to the bene- 
ficiary designated by the employee, or should 
an employee be totally and permanently dis- 
abled before he is 60 years old, the amount 
will be paid to him in 20 instalments of $51.05 
a month after a three months’ waiting period. 
The policy is one of the largest for group life 
insurance ever issued. 

General Motors has plants in 36 cities in the 
United States and in Canada, and seventeen 
in Oversea countries. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Em- 
ployees’ Stock 


Through the purchase of stock on a special 
plan, American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany employees are now contributing about 
$2,500,000 monthly in new capital to the com- 
pany. In December more than 200,000 em- 
pleyees were paying for stock in the company 
compared with about 160,000 a few months 
ago. When the increase in price was announced, 
there was a rush of subscriptions. As a result, 
the number of shares under subscription now 
stands at around 830,000 compared with 690,000 
as of September 1. Subscriptions are payable 
at the rate of $3 per month per share, which 
means that subscriptions for the 830,000 shares 
are being paid at the rate of about $2,490,000 
monthly. The price of $107,900,000 which 
employees now subscribing for stock will have 
paid for their holdings if they continue at the 
present rate compares favourably with the 
$124,500,000 they would have had to pay for 
the stock at current prices of $150. 

American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany employees with six months of service 
may subscribe to stock at the rate of one share 
per $300 of salary earned annually. Maximum 
purchases allowed are fifty shares. It requires 
about three years to pay for the stock and 
payments may not be made in advance of in- 
stalment dates. 


Stock Dividends for United States Steel 
Corporation Employees 


Approximately 60,000 employees of the 
United States Steel Corporation—representing 
for the most part the rank and file of the 
organization—will receive nearly $25,000,000 
by the 40 per cent stock dividend of the cor- 
poration recently recommended by the board 
of directors. According to the latest avail- 
able estimate, employee stockholders in the 
Steel Corporation numbered about 60,000, 
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and the common stock held in their names 
amounted to approximately 507,000 shares. 
These stock holdings, with a par value of 
approximately $50,700,000, will participate on 
a pro rata basis in the 40 per cent stock 
dividend. 

At the end of 1925 employees of the Steel 
Corporation held 501,999 shares of $100 par 
common stock, and 163,802 shares of $100 par 
preferred’ stock, making a total of 665,801 
shares. The offering of common stock is 
usually made about the middle of January. 
On January 14, last year, the corporation 
notified employees that they could subscribe 
to 100,000 shares, and it was presumed that 
an offer closely approximating this would be 
made this year. 


Philadelphia Rapid Transit 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co-opers 
ative Wage Fund trustees purchased in 1926, 


25,000 shares of P.R.T. stock at about $42 a 


share after crediting dividends received there: 


on and paying four quarterly dividends aggre- 
This brings the totai 
P.R.T. stock in possession of the company 
operative wage fund to 221,500 shares, which, 
added to the 10,000 shares owned by cos 
operative association, gives P.R.T. employees 
ownership of more than one-third of the tota) 
capital, 


5S. W. Straus and Company, New York 


Employees who have been with 8. W. Straus 
and Company for ten years received on 
December 29, 1926, thrift society bonuses 
amounting to approximately 400 per cent of 


the money saved by them in the decade. 


The thrift society, formed in 1916, allows 
employees to deposit with the company 
amounts equal to 5 per cent of their salaries, 


if deposits do not exceed $250 a year. For 


each dollar saved by an employee the com- 
pany deposited & similar amount or more. 
No division could be made until an employee 


had been a depositor for ten years. Persons 
leaving the service of the company could 
withdraw all their deposits with interest, but 
the amounts deposited by the company re- 
mained in the treasury for the benefit of the 
remaining depositors. Employees who de- 
posited $250 a year for ten years received 
cheques for a little more than $10,000 each. 

The usual bonuses of the welfare and profit- 
sharing plans were paid at the end of the 
year. 


Garden Cities for Railway Employees in 
France 


The Northern Railway of France has re- 
cently built a number of garden cities to 
house its employees. This enterprise is de- 
scribed by B. 8S. Townroe in the American 
Review of Reviews, September, 1926. Al- 
together this railway has constructed 11,141 
houses, 33 schools for boys and girls, 19 do- 
mestic economy and 9 technical schools, 18 
buildings where there are baths and showers, 


24 dispensaries including infant-welfare cent- 
ers, 25 recreation halls, and 30 sport grounds, 


and there is a central library in each city. . 


The workingmen themselves govern these cities 


through local councils in which there is a re- 
presentative for every 50 inhabitants, the 
railroad company, however, reserving the right 
to place three officials on each council. The 
city of Tegnier which was left in ruins by the 
war, has been rebuilt and now has 1,300 
houses mostly of concrete or brick. Ihe 
usual type consists of living room, three bed- 
rooms (one for the parents, one for the girls, 
and a third for the boys), cellar, porch and 
garden. Local materials have been used in 
the construction. The average cost was about 
26,000 francs, or around $650 at the rate of 
exchange prevailing when the survey was 
made, but in the neighbourhood of larger 
towns the heavy expenses of drainage, light- 
ing, and road-building considerably increased — 
the cost, The death rate of children at Teg- 
nier was said to be far below that of some 
of the neighbouring towns. oe: 


Production at Sullivan Mine 


The Canadian Mining Journal in its issue 
of December 31, 1926, contains an account of 
the Sullivan mine of the Consolidated Mining 


and Smelting Company of Canada, Limited. 


The Sullivan mine is situated at Kimberley, 
British Columbia, nineteen miles from Cran- 


brook, a divisional point on the Crow’s Nest 


Pass branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Production started on a small scale in 1900, 
and in 1914 the mine became the largest lead 


producer in Canada. In 1925 it was the 
largest single producer of lead and zine in the 
world. Since operations commenced 4,800,000 


tons of ore have been produced from stopes 


and 170,000 tons from development. At the 
present time, ore is being mined at the rate of 
1,100,000 tons per year, with a yield of about 
200,000 pounds of lead, 110,000 pounds of zinc — 
and 4,000,00 ounces of silver. men | 
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ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES 


Ninth Annual Convention, Ottawa, January 11-13, 1926 


‘THE Ninth Annual Convention of the As- 

sociation of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries was held at Ottawa 
this year, on January 11-13. Representative 
men from all parts of Canada were in at- 
tendance. 

At the opening luncheon, greetings to the 
Convention were presented by Controller 
Charles Tulley representing the City of Ot- 
tawa in the absence of Mayor John P. Bal- 
harrie, by Mayor Theo. Lambert representing 
the City of Hull; by E. R. E. Chevrier, M_P., 
for the Federal Government; and by Mr. 
José A. Machado, President-elect, for the 
Board of Trade. A stimulating address on 

_ “Ethics in Construction” was given by Police 
Magistrate Charles Hopewell, of Ottawa. 

The business session on Tuesday was de- 
voted to a series of reports by members of the 
Executive Committee, in which the work of 
the past year was reviewed. E. G. M. Cape 

of Montreal dealt with Codes of Ethics and 
Standard Contracts; Harry J. Mero of Walk- 
erville discussed the progress attained in 


launching a scheme of Apprentice Training; 


- George Oakley, Toronto, described the Con- 
struction Building at the Canadian National 
Exhibition; and Frank E. Waterman, Tor- 
onto, and J. P. Russell, Toronto, reported for 
the official association paper the Contract 

_ Record. Some problems of branch member- 

- ship relations were dealt with by John N. 

- Flood, St. John, N.B. 

The speaker at the second luncheon, Wed- 
nesday, January 12, was R. B. Morley, gen- 
eral manager of the Industrial Accident Pre- 

vention Associations, Toronto. By interest- 

ing comparisons, Mr. Morley showed how a 
proper campaign for accident prevention in 
an industry would tend to reduce the acci- 
dents, and consequently lower the cost of 
~ Workmen’s Compensation. Mr. Morley’s ad- 
dress is given on page 66 of this issue. 

_ In the business session on Wednesday after- 

noon, the Western Vice-President, H. J. Bird, 

described progress which had been made in 
the middle West of Canada in extending the 
scope of construction work during the winter. 

W. C. Clark, the head of the Economics De- 

partment of S. W. Straus & Company, taking 

for his subject “Financing the Building In- 
dustry,” described the newer methods of con- 
struction finance by mortgage bonds, and the 
dangers that required protection. His talk 
was followed by discussion arising out of the 
‘numerous questions asked him. 


arith 


At the luncheon on the third day, Thurs- 
day, January 13, the Hon. Senator Charles 
Murphy described the work being done to 
beautify the Capital of Canada. Among the 
guests present were the members of the Ot- 
tawa Improvement Commission and the Min- 
ister of Public Works, Hon. J. C. Elliott. 

The final business session included two in- 
teresting talks by W. H. C. Mussen of Mon- 
treal and H. H. Vaughan, President of the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association, 
on “Standardizing Construction Equipment 
and Materials.” F. A. R. Hoffeditz, of York, 
Pennsylvania, described the system that has 
been evolved there of co-operation between 
the public schools and industrial plans to pro- 
vide a practical training for boys in the shop 
trades. H. P. Frid, Hamilton, dealt with 
“Business and Labour Relations in 1926” and 
stressed the discussions which had been held 
in meetings of the General Contractors’ Sec 
tion. ’ 

Reports from the different construction 
centres in Canada by the delegates present at 
the Convention would seem to indicate a 
greater feeling of optimism than for some 
years past. While there has been no out- 
standing revival of activity in building con- 
struction, the increased totals have repre- 
sented much of the heavy type of develop- 
ment work which will ultimately mean great- 
er facilities for transportation and business. 
There seems to be little, if any, housing 
shortage, though the recent rapid growth in 
large apartment houses has created new con- 
ditions. 

Invitations for the 1928 Convention were 
received from Montreal, Windsor, Quebec, 
Hamilton, Saskatoon and Winnipeg. After 
full discussion, representatives from the other 
centres withdrew their claims in favour of 
Winnipeg. 

The officers elected for 1927 were:—Presi- 
dent, C. Blake Jackson, Toronto; Immediate 
Past President, John V. (Gray, Toronto; Vice- 
President, Harry J. Mero, Walkerville; East- 
em Vice-President, E. G. M. Cape, Montreal; 
Western Vice-President, E. Claydon, Winni- 
peg; Honorary Secretary, Joseph F. Meagher, 
Ottawa; Honorary Treasurer, Frank E. 
Waterman, Toronto; Representative of Trade 
Contractors Section, George Oakley, Toronto; 
Representative of Manufacturing and Supply 
Section, H. J. Stambaugh; Representative of 
General Contractors Section, H. P. Frid, 
Hamilton. 
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HOW TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS IN CONSTRUCTION WORK IN 
CANADA 
Address Delivered by R. B. Morley, General Manager, Industrial Accident Prevention 


Associations, at the Meeting of the Association of Canadian Building and 
Construction Industries at Ottawa, January 12, 1927 


[4st year there were 65,916 accidents re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, including 400 fatalities. In 
the same year the Compensation Board 
awarded a total of $5,821,351.90 and medical 
aid cost $988,486.70, which is included in the 
immediately preceding figure and amounts to 
slightly over 21 per cent of the benefits 
awarded by the Board in Schedule 1. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act ‘has been in 
effect in this Province for twelve years and in 
that time there have been 567,930 accidents re- 
ported, including 4,728 fatalities, an average of 
nearly 400 fatalities in every year. In twelve 
‘years the Board has awarded the enormous 
sum of $57,324016.35 for injuries received in 
employment. 


bs ._ Construction 


According to MacLean’s Building Reports, 
your industry had a prosperous year in 1926 
and contributed in no small way to the general 
improvement in the condition of Canada. 
There was an increase of $75,000,000, or 25 per 
cent, in the total value of contracts awarded 
for the whole Dominion in 1926 over 1925, 
so I am not talking to men whose industry is 
steadily declining in volume, as 1926 showed 
a greater money value in contracts than in any 
year since the high points of 1912 and 1913. 

One of the items of cost in connection with 
your work of necessity is compensation. Most 
of the provinces of Canada now have compen- 
sation acts and our good friends across the 
river in Quebec have a new Act coming into 
effect on the first of April of this year, If 
| your accident experience is bad you know 
_ that you will have. to pay a high rate and, 
: under compensation as we have it in Canada, 

good experience means a low rate for industry. 


\ 


7 ea ‘ Workmen’s Compensation 


We all know the development of compen- 
A sation, how the idea was fought at the outset, 
how the first accident insurance bill was intro- 
duced in Germany in 1885 and followed by 
somewhat similar laws in other countries in- 
cluding Great Britain in 1897. We know that 
the first effective state law on this continent 
- ¢ame into being in New Jersey in 1911 and 
that under compensation the workers’ position 
has steadily improved. It is a fact that in- 
dustry has only one relief from increasing 
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compensation costs and that is accident pre- 
vention. 

In Ontario the Compensation Act provides 
that an injured worker shall be paid 66% per 
cent of his average earnings up to $2,000 per 
annum, provided the injury was responsible 
for his being away from work for seven days 
or more. Compensation Acts throughout 
Canada have followed the same general plan 
as the Ontario Act, although the benefits in 
some cases vary to a considerable extent. The 
Ontario Act provides for unlimited medical 
aid hospital attendance and practically the 
same plan is followed in all of the other 
provinces at present operating under com- 
pensation acts. Compensation in the event 
of death or serious disablement is usually 
provided in the form of pensions. 

It is a fact that a certain amount of mis- - 
giving was felt when the Ontario Act was first 
drafted by the late Chief Justice, Sir William 
Meredith, but twelve years’ experience has 
shown that a compensation act administered 
by a competent board such as we have had in 
Ontario has many advantages over the old 
system and has rid industry of litigation in 
dealing with accidents to workers and made 
for promptness the certainty of payment with- 
out unduly burdening the employer. 


How Compensation is Collected 


Workmen's Compensation Boards in Canada 
collect the money to pay for accident costs 
from industry, this being done under the 
authority of the Act and the basis of collection 
is the rate of assessment. Of necessity rates 
of assessment vary according to the hazard © 
and experience of the different lines of in- 
dustry. For this reason it has been necessary 
to establish different classes under the various 
compensation laws, and the industries in any 
one class pay all of the costs of the accidents 
in that class. Rates of assessment in Ontario 
vary from 10 cents to $10 per $100 of payroll, 
and for the past several years the Board in 
this Province has had to find approximately 
$6,000,000 per annum to pay for accidents in 
industry coming under the various lines of 
compensation. 

The experience of the Ontario Board shows 
that death cases are slightly less than 1 per 
cent of the total number reported to the 
Board, and cost approximately 25 per cent of. 
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the total compensation. Permanent partial 
and permanent total disability cases run about 
4 per cent of the number of accidents reported 
and cost about 50 per cent of the total com- 
pensation, which means that about 5 per cent 
of the total number of accidents reported to 
the Board cost 75 per cent of the compensation 
and that the other 95 per cent of the accidents 
reported cost only 25 per cent of the total 
compensation awarded. For this reason it is 
more than interesting to note that the figures 
published by the Board from year to year 
show a slight decrease in the cost of the 
serious accidents which include death cases 
and permanent disabilities. 


Class 24 


The construction class in Ontario is now 
known as Class 24 and in your class are 
nearly 10,000 employers with an annual payroll 
of about $34,000,000. This means roughly 40 
per cent of the total number of industries 
under compensation and nearly 10 per cent of 
the total payroll. Your class is one of the 
most diversified under compensation and you 
have a wide variety of problems. Class 24 
-1s divided by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board into ten groups and the rates of assess- 
_ ment vary from 30 cents to $8 per $100 of pay- 
roll. In the past several years, 1920 to 1925 
inclusive, the total amount for compensation 
and medical aid paid by the Board in Class 
24 has exceeded the assessments paid by em- 
ployers by $253,000. I have not the figures 
for the year 1926 as that year is not yet closed 
by the Board. 

Your industry and the steel plants might 
bear some comparison. The steel plant offers 
heavy dirty work with large weights, the 
strain of long hours and at times intensive 

heat. The rate of assessment as adjusted 
for 1925, the last year on which we have 
final figures, was $1 per $100 of pay-roll in 
_ the steel industry. The adjusted rate in your 
elass for lathing and plastering was $1, for 
ordinary carpentry $1.20 and for general con- 
; struction work the same. Is that good 
_ enough? The answer is “ No.” What are you 
- going to do about it? 


Building Trade Problems 


4 

: 

‘What are your problems? You must re- 
_ view carefully all your projects in the forma- 
4 tive stage to see that safety is included. One 
of the kings of Babylon who reigned about 
2200 B.C. laid down a safety rule to this 
effect, “If a builder build a house and do not 
make its construction firm, that builder shall 
be put to death.” You, as builders, have an 
enormous responsibility—a responsibility to 


the public, to the individual or company sup- 
plying the money, to your workers, and to 
yourself in this matter of safety. Safety must 
be built into your buildings and _ into 
your workers. You have, of course, the 
problem of the seasonal worker, and 
I remember the manager of a plant tell- 
ing me that when he had taken on additional 
help his accident curve jumped upward sud- 
denly. He called -his foremen together and 
told them that the organization should be 
good enough to expand and still keep the ac- 
cident record down, and they are doing it. 
You can see that your equipment in adequate 
and you can have all equipment inspected 
periodically. You can insist on foremen doing 
their jobs properly and likewise insist on the 
foremen educating the workers in safety. So 
far as accident prevention goes, it does not 
matter whether you are paying a high rate 
or a low one, there is always an argument for 
more accident prevention. If your rate is 
high, you want safety on the job to get it 
down, and if your rate is low you want safety 
on the job to keep it at that point or get 
it lower if possible. 


Accident Prevention 


The provinces of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Alberta and British Columbia 
provide in their compensation acts for acci- 
dent prevention work. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Ontario a section of the act 
authorizes the employers under compensation 
to set up accident prevention organizations, 
and it is under this section of the Act that 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions carry on a campaign in fifteen of the 
twenty-four classes of industry in Schedule 1 
in the province of Ontario. The Associations 
represent about 7,500 employers out of a 


total of 25,000, and these 7,500 industries have 


a pay-roll of over two-thirds of the total pay- 
roll.in Schedule 1. The organization exists 
for accident prevention purposes and is estab- 
lished with the consent of the Board and 
under the authority of Section 101 of the 
Act. We have a group of trained inspectors 


whose duties take them into the plants in- 


cluded in our membership, for accident pre- 
vention purposes only. We issue every month 
a memorandum for industry and with it bul- 
letins intended for posting in the various in- 
dustries. We check those plants which have 
too many accidents and carry on a practical 
day by day campaign against accidents the 
year round. The Chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board made the state- 
ment that the experience of the classes in- 
cluded in the accident prevention associationa 
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was better than in the unorganized classes. 
This, of course, is only reasonable, as it would 
mean that the money was being spent to no 
advantage unless this were so. The directors 
of the Accident Prevention Associations are 
elected each year at the annual meeting by 
all of the employers in the class and each 
of the classes set up under Section 101 of our 
Ontario Act has its own group of directors 
who deal specifically with the problems of 
their class. 

As I see it, the construction industries need 
an accident prevention organization to carry 
on the idea of accident prevention work and 
to endeavour to secure for you a lower rate. 
It would seem advisable to place in the hands 
of every member of Class 24 each month a 
letter relating to accident prevention, com- 
pensation costs and other kindred matters and 
to distribute with that letter, so that the man 
on the job might be educated, bulletins suit- 
able to your own line of industry. In addi- 
tion to this, you require an organization that 
would function every day in the year on this 
one problem and that would check those em- 
ployers who are having too many accidents. 

Lately I was somewhat appalled to be told 
of the experience of a large builder in To- 
ronto and to hear of the very high frequency 
rate for accidents involving the loss of seven 
days’ time or more. All of you will remem- 
ber that years ago it was considered reason- 
able in erecting large buildings that one man 
should die for every floor put up. That day 
has gone. Conditions have improved. Con- 
ditions can be further improved. There is 
not only the compensation cost to be paid 
in the event of an accident but the cost of 
training a new man to take on the work in 
many cases. 


Education of the Worker 


You have to deal with a very high per- 
centage of non-mechanical accidents. In the 
classes included in the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations there are many me- 
chanical accidents, but the mechanical hazard 


is gradually lessening, as the reports from the 


Workmen’s Compensation Board show. Hand- 
ling material, nail punctures, slipping and 
tripping and injuries by falling ma- 
terials must apparently continue to be 
your four chief problems in accident pre- 
vention. These involve the education of the 
worker and that education cannot start at 
the bottom and work upwards. The first 


tion Associations have been particularly for- 
tunate in carrying on this phase of the work. 
Having interested the executives, there are 
certain other steps that are mecessary, as 
actually the employer can do more than any- 
one else concerned among his workers. The 
employer can select his staff carefully, can 
provide mechanical safeguards, can insist on 
good housekeeping and can see that all re- 
ports to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
give the full details of the accident, omit- 
ting nothing that may have the slightest bear- 
ing on the whole situation. Safety pays big 
dividends. Take, for instance, the problem 
of the board with the nail in it. The aver- 
age carpenter on the job would sooner take 
a new piece of lumber than take the trouble 
to knock out the nails from another board. 
A member of your organization told me not 
long ago that he was actually saving money 
by having a man take nails out of boards on 
the job, and this saving was without any 
thought of the accidents which were avoided. 


Suggested Remedies 


The remedies suggested for the accident — 
situation in your industry are: first, the for-. 
mation of accident prevention associations in 
those provinces where such have not been set 
up. Following this, it is necessary to interest 
the individual employers and when they have 
become interested there are four steps: 


(a) the protection of the known hazards of 
your industry; 

(b) intelligent supervision throughout the 
whole job and reaching every employee; 

(c) safety education for all ranks; and 

(d) good housekeeping. 


An accident prevention association set up 
under the authority of, say, Section 101 of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (Ontario) 
of necessity includes all of the employers in 


the class or group organized. This means that ~ 


the large and small employers pay, accordin, g 
to their payroll, their share +s ‘hs costs of 
the association and that the load is distri- 
buted equally on everybody. Every employer 
gets exactly the same kind of treatment. 
Generally nae we believe from our ex- 
perience that the larger employer is carrying 
the bulk of the load under be Nr “It 
is only reasonable to assume that a plant 
with, say, 400 men can turn in a better acci- 
dent experience than forty plants with ten. 


men each, as in one case there will be one 
directing head and in the other forty such 
heads. All classes under compensation are in 
effect a mutual insurance company and the 
question of equal treatment for all is a 


thing that must be done to secure effective 
*. accident prevention in any industry is that 

the executives must be convinced of the need 
for this and the Industrial Accident Preven- 
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most important matter and perhaps particu- 
larly so to the larger industries. 

The Industrial Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations would welcome the construction group 
in Ontario. On the other hand, if you desire 
to set up a separate organization we are glad 
to give you of our experience. In any event, 
the problem of accident prevention is a big 
one. Costs such as I have mentioned over a 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Publications of the International Labour 


Office 


HE League of Nations International 
Labour Office issues from time to time 
an encyclopedia of hygiene, pathology and 
social welfare, studied from the point of view 
of labour, industry and trades, under the 
title “ Occupation and Health” to which refer- 
ence has previously been made in the LaBour 
Gazette. Six more brochures of this series 
have just been published containing articles 
on the following subjects: Formic Acid; In- 
éandescent Mantles industry; Lead Poisoning; 
Methyl Alcohol; Oxalic Acid; and the Paint- 
ing Industry. 


Control and Treatment of Nickel Rash 


A paper on the control and treatment of 
nickel rash is contributed to the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene for December by Messrs. 

_¥F. M. R. Bulmer, of the division of Industrial 
Hygiene, Ontario Department of Health, and 
E. A. Mackenzie, of Port Colborne, Ontario. 
The following paragraphs are extracted from 
the paper:— 
It has long been recognized that the skin 
affection known as nickel rash, which is charac- 
terized by great itching, occurs in men work- 
ing at nickel plating and nickel refining. The 
_ many speculations advanced to account for the 
rash have never aided to any extent its pre- 
. vention or treatment, and its sporadic occur- 
rence has added to the difficulty of its system- 
atic study and the attainment of a method of 
‘control. In the early part of 1924 at the 
request of the International Nickel Company 
of Canada, Limited, an investigation was un- 
-_dertaken into the etiology and means of con- 
trol of a rash occurring among the men 
engaged in refining nickel. This investigation 
Be oa till the end of December, 1925. The 
arrangements made with the company were 
such that whenever a rash occurred the patient 
was sent to the first aid department. Here 
he came under observation and obtained treat- 


twelve year period of nearly, $60,000,000 must 
make the people think. Nearly 600,000 acci- 
dents reported in twelve years and nearly 4,800 
deaths takes the discussion entirely out of 
the bedtime story class, as the figures are not 
calculated to lull babes to sleep. Accident 
prevention is not a hobby, but can be made a 
source of satisfaction and profit to all con- 
cerned in the construction class. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


ment. At first it was very difficult to get the 
cases early, but after a few months a good will 
was established between the men and the 
management and in only a few instances did 
any of them refuse to follow instructions. 

The refinery of the International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited, is located in 
the town of Port Colborne. This refinery 
treats matte received from the smelter of the 
company at Copper Cliff, Ontario, where the 
mines are located. This matte, wich contains 
approximately 55 per cent of nickel, 25 per 
cent of copper, and 20 per cent of sulphur, is 
processed in five different buildings to fine 
nickel and copper. 

The various refinery processes are described, 
the writers proceeding as follows:— 


“As one would expect, the processes in the 
various buildings greatly affect the worker’s 
environment. In our series of cases the rash 
was of two more or less distinct types depend- 
ing on the character of the man’s work. Men 
who worked around the furnaces where it was 
extremely hot and fairly dusty had a rash 
which occurred mostly on the exposed flexor 
surfaces of the forearms, on the wrists, elbows, 
neck, forehead, and the upper part of the chest, 
which was usually bare of clothing. Some of 
the men also had the rash on the medial sur- 
face of the thighs, behind the knees, in the 
exillae, and-on the abdomen. 

“The second type of rash occurred generally 
in those employees who worked in the electro- 
lytic building and were exposed to a hot, 
moist atmosphere. This rash was worst in 
patients who were susceptible to external irri- 
tations, such as poison ivy and grain dusts, 
and seemed to follow a loss of the normal, 
protective fatty substances of the skin, inas- 
much as those whose skin remained soft and 
moist did not seem to be affected. 

“ Analysis of the cases coming under our 
observation during 1924 and 1925 shows that 
63 per cent of these were in men of fair com- 
plexion. In view of the fact that the majority 
of the employees are foreigners, naturally dark 
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skinned, this preponderance of rash in the 
fair-skinned men is worthy of note. Forty 
per cent of the cases occurred in men of the 


- Anglo-Saxon race, 20 per cent in men of 


French nationality, and the remaining 40 per 
cent was fairly equally distributed among men 
of Austrian, Polish, German, Roumanian, Rus- 
sian and Italian nationalities. The average 
age was 30.4 years, the youngest being 18 and 
the oldest 55 years. Sixty per cent of the 
incidence was in married men. The average 
length of exposure before the rash occurred 
was nine and a quarter months; 46.6 per cent 
of the cases occurred after six months’ ex- 
posure or less, and 17.7 per cent after an 
exposure of one month or less. The shortest 
exposure was one week and the longest thirty- 
one months. 

“Tn 1923, the year previous to our investi- 
gation, 43 cases of nickel rash occurred in the 
The total 
time lost was 4,016 hours, or an average of 
93.4 hours per case. During 1924, the first 
year of our gtudy, there were 22 cases, 4 men 
losing time. The number of hours lost was 
408, or 18.5 hours per case. In the last year, 
1925, there were 23 cases, and only 1 man lost 
time. The total time lost was 72 hours, or 
3.1 hours per case.” 


The investigators finally reach the following 
conclusions :— 


1. An insufficient cooling power in the 
worker’s environment is the most important 
single factor in the causation of nickel rash. 

2. An increased skin temperature allied with 
an alkaline sweat increases the _ irritability 
of the exposed parts, lowers their resistance, 
and increases their susceptibility to irritation. 

3. The incidence of nickel rash might be 
greatly reduced by proper attention to ventila- 
tion and the maintenance of a suitable cooling 
power for the worker. 

4. The cure of nickel rash can be hastened 
by the oral administration of calcium chloride, 
which counteracts the tendency toward alka- 
losis produced by excessive heat. 

5. It is suggested that other occupational 
skin diseases may be produced by factors 
similar to those of importance in the etiology 
of nickel rash. 


Responsibility for Explosions in Mines 


An inquiry by the United States Bureau of 
Mines into recent mining accidents in Ari- 
zona, due to explosives, led the investigator 
to the following conclusions :— 


“The responsibility for the prevention of 


explosives accidents rests jointly upon the 


mining companies and the men using the ex- 
plosive. The companies must properly plan 
the operations, provide proper equipment, and 
establish an adequate inspection service, and 
the men must use care and common sense in 
handling the explosive. Although safety in- 
spectors cannot visit all working places at 
blasting time, they should make periodical 
inspections. The companies should formulate 
plans and rules for the elimination of acci- 
dents from explosives and insist that the rules 
be enforced rigidly at all times. Inexperienced 
men, even those who do not have to handle 
explosives underground, should be properly 
instructed in the hazards of explosives and de- 
tonators. If explosives accidents happen fre- 
quently at any one place possible. modifica- 
tions of the mining system should be con- 
sidered, even though each individual accident 
is due to carelessness or violations of rules. 
Mining systems should be made as nearly 
‘fool-proof’ as possible; and all operations 
should be conducted in such manner that 
the opportunities for carelessness to cause 
accidents will be minimum.” 


No Accident Year at Port Colborne Cement 
Plant 


Nearly 600 people gathered at the unveil- 
ing of the Portland Cement Safety Association 
Trophy at the Port Colborne plant of the 
Canadian Cement Company during December. 
A full account of the proceedings is given in 
the Cement Bulletin, the plant’s publication. 
Representatives were present from the leading 
safety organizations of Canada and the United 
States, as were several of the prominent 
officials of the Canada Cement Company and 
delegates from Duluth (Universal) plant, 
which won a similar trophy by securing a 
perfect safety record in 1925 (Lasour Gazerre, 
February, 1926, page 144). 


The trophy was offered by the Portland © 


Cement Association for the cement plant on 


the continent having the best safety record 
in 1925. It is a handsomely carved structure 
placed on a concrete base at the end of a. 
plot of ground about 75 feet in length. A 
space about ten feet square is raised three 
feet. At each of the four corners are concrete 
pillars 9 feet high, and between these are 
four smaller pillars. At the top of the larger 
posts are lights and in the centre of this 
space is placed the hard-won prize. The 


trophy is about 7 feet high and on the front 


are carved the figures of the Goddess of Wis- 


dom and slightly behind her is a figure repre- 


senting industry. Immediately below the 
figures, the words, “Safety Follows Wisdom ” 
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are carved. Below appears this inscription: 
“Portland Cement Association Safety trophy 
awarded Canada Cement Company Limited, 
Plant No. 8, Port Colborne, Ontario, for a 


‘perfect safety record in 1925.” 


Visitor’s Impressions of American Safety 
Movement 


Dr. F. Ritzmann, chief of the Safety Ser- 
vice of the International Labour Office, in a 
recent issue of the Industrial Safety Survey 
(Geneva) sums up the impressions he received 
during a visit to the United States for the 
study of-industrial safety. -He finds that the 
strongest motive power in regard to safety lies 
in workmen’s compensation, together with 
government pressure through regulation and 
inspection. Next in importance is the work 
of the National Safety Council, which is 
financially supported by its members in the 
expectation that the outlay will repay them. 
In addition to utilitarian considerations, how- 
ever, an ethical side has developed in the move- 
ment, and this has become the predominant 
motive of many of those who are actively 
engaged in the safety movement. Dr. Ritz- 
mann finds this combination of ethical and 
economic motives to be the characteristic 
note of the American school. As a general 
rule he found that the American employer 
was as little inclined as his colleagues in 
other parts of the world to sacrifice the in- 


terests of his business to philanthropic con- 
siderations. As one American employer told 
him: “When employers introduce social 
practices they do so with a view to preventing 
the interference of governments and the med- 
dling of trade unions; and if by these means 
they also diminish the fluctuation of workers 
they perform a service to society.” One 
important difference between American and 
European conditions lies in the fact that in 
America there is a notable absence of class 
arrogance, and a feeling of equality in the 
mutual intercourse of employer and employee. 
This explains why workers respond as they 
do in the matter of safety, to a reasonable 
appeal from their employer for the safeguard- 
ing of common interests. Dr. Ritzmann be- 
lieves that the safety movement, while it may 
not continue at its present high tension, will 
be furthered in future by steady and system- 
atic work, the work of inspectors employed 
by the State and by insurance companies, the 
work of safety engineers and safety commit- 
tees, and above all the work of the teachers 
in schools of all kinds, “the object of which 
is to bring into the world a younger genera- — 
tion familiar with the safety idea.” To this 
may be added what psychologists and engi- 
neers may be able to accomplish in the direc- 
tion of placing each employee in the job most 
suitable, and therefore least dangerous, for 
him. 


Unemployment Census in Japan 


The results of a recent unemployment cen- 
sus in Japan has just been received from the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Imperial Cabinet. 
In view of the increasing importance of un- 
employment problems the Imperial Diet 
made an appropriation in 1925 for a statistical 
investigation on a national scale, to be held 
at midnight on October 1, 1925. Wage earners 
and salaried persons were enumerated, casual 
labourers being distinguished from the other 
workers as their employment was more sub- 
ject to change. Apprentices not in receipt 
of wages were not included in the inquiry. 
The salaried class included only those receiv- 
ing less than 200 yen a month. The investi- 
gation was carried out simultaneously with 
the population census. Each industrial centre 


investigated was provided with two instruc- 
tors who guided the enumerators in the per 
formance of their somewhat 
_ duties. 


complicated 


Out of 11,505,077 persons, the aggregate 
population enumerated by the recent popu- 
lation census in all the areas covered by the. 
Unemployment Census (which comprised the 
21 most important industrial cities. and the 
three principal mining centres, with neigh- 
boring districts in both cases) those who were 
subjected to the investigation numbered 
2,355,096. The total number consisted of 
634,412 salaried. persons, 1,502,954 wage-earners 
and 217,730 casual labourers, the ratio to the 
total number enumerated being for the 
salaried persons 27 per cent, for the wage 
earners 64 per cent, and for the casual 
labourers 9 per cent. The unemployed per- 
sons enumerated in those areas totalled 
105,595, comprising 20,178 salaried persons 
with the unemployment percentage of 3.2; 
44,065 wage-earners with the percentage of 
2.9; and 41,352 casual labourers with the per- 
centage of 19. 


ae ee be 


on this question. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


France and the Washington Hours Con- 
vention 


BILL authorizing the ratification of the 
Eight-Hour Day Convention “subject 
to the reservation that the obligations which 
it involves for France shall take effect only 
after the Convention has been ratified by Ger- 
many” was introduced by the then Minister 
of Labour of France on July 31, 1924. It 
was considered and approved, successively, by 
the Labour Committee, Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, and Commerce and Industry Commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Deputies, and on July 
8, 1925, it was unanimously adopted by the 
Chamber itself, after an eloquent appeal from 
Mr. Durafour, the Minister of Labour of the 
Government then in power, for the fulfilment 
by France of the solemn obligations she as- 
sumed at Washington. Passing next to the 
Senate, the Bill was referred to the Commer- 
cial Committee of that House, and in June, 
1926, it was announced that this Committee 
had reported in favour of the Bill. At the 
same time it was stated that two members 
of the Senate had intimated their intention 
to propose, when the Bill came before the 
Senate itself, that the reservation relating to 
ratification by Germany should be extended 
so as to apply to other countries, including 
Great Britain. The Senate has still to decide 
Early in December, the 
Bill was again before the Senate, which adop- 
ted Clause I, authorizing ratification, and ad- 
journed until a later sitting the discussion on 
Clause 2 and on amendments attaching con- 
ditions to the ratification. 

It may be mentioned that the Workers’ 
Protection Bill has now been approved by the 
German Federal Cabinet. It is a compre- 
hensive measure, including provisions for the 
regulation of hours of work which are in- 
tended to bring German legislation into line 
with the Hours Convention and to make pos- 


_ sible its ratification by Germany. 


Great Britain and the Eight-Hour Day 


In answer to a question in the House of 


Commons, the Parliamentary Secretary to the’ 


Ministry of Labour stated that the Minister 
of Labour had found in June last that the ex- 
amination of the results of the London Con- 
ference of Ministers of Labour on the rati- 


fication of the Eight-Hour Day Convention 
had necessarily to be postponed owing to the 
preoccupation of the Government with the 
industrial situation. ‘The course of events 
since the date of the Minister’s reply had not 
so far made it possible to carry the matter 
any further. 


The White Lead Paint Bill in Great Britain 


A Government bill has been before the 
British Parliament since last spring authoriz- 
ing amended regulations applicable to the use 
of white lead in painting. The bill passed the 
House of Commons in September and has 
since been before the House of Lords. It 
does not propose ratification of the Con- 
vention of the International Labour Confer- 
ence concerning the use of white lead in paint- 
ing, which was adopted in Geneva in 1921, 
as it is felt by the British Government that 
it is possible to protect the health of the work- 
ers in this industry by amended regulations 
without resorting to prohibition. Reference 
was made in the parliamentary debate to re- 
cent improved methods which have been in- 
troduced in the painting industry in Great 
Britain, such as the use of waterproof sand- 
papers to enable wet rubbing to be done. 


“International Labour Review” 


The 


The December issue of the International La- 
bour Review contains the following articles: 


“The Constitutionality of Labour legisla- 
tion in the United States of America: II, by 
William Gorham Rice, Jr., Law School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

“ Annual Holidays for Workers and’ Collee- 
tive Agreements,” aigol 

“The Conciliation and Arbitration of In- 
dustrial Disputes: II. The Machinery of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration: An Analysis.” 

“The New Japanese Act on Health Insur- 
ance.” 


The section devoted to “Reports and In- 
quiries” includes the following: Wages and 
Hours of Work in Italian Industry in 1925; 
Factory Inspection in Japan in 1924; Voca- 
tional Education in China; Vocational Guid- _ 
ance in Germany in 1924-1925; Unemployment 
Insurance in the Netherlands in 1924; Dock 
Labour in Queensland. 
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The Constitutionality of Labour Legislation 
in the United States of America 


The International Labour Review in its 
issues for November and December, is publish- 
ing an article entitled “The Constitutionality 
of Labour Legislation in the United States of 
America” by Wm. Gorham Rice, Jr., of the 
Law School of the University of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A. The writer points out that the Con- 
stitution of the United States effects a divi- 
sion of powers between the nation and the 
several States, and also places limits on the 
power, both of the United States and of the 
States, for the protection of the individual; 
similar restrictions on the powers of the States 
are found in several State constitutions. All 
these grants and limitations of power have to 
be taken into account by the courts in decid- 
ing whether legislation is constitutional or 


~ not, so that all laws are liable to a charge of 


- tution. 


unconstitutionality on many different grounds. 
Labour legislation, in particular, may thus be 
challenged on the ground either of invasion by 
the State of the field of action of the nation 
(or vice versa), or of violation of the rights of 
the individual. The first charge applies mainly 
to laws relating to employers’ liability for 
workmen’s injuries and child labour laws; the 
second, based most often on the provision that 
no person shall be “deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law,” has 
been used against laws on prohibition of cer- 
tain employments, on wages and other condi- 
tions of employment, restrictions on quitting 
employment or discharging employees, the 
settlement of industrial disputes, etc. After 
a brief exposition of the doctrine of judicial 
supremacy as accepted in the United States, 


_ Mr, Rice, gives an analysis of practically all 


eases of first importance and constitutes an 


_exhaustive,survey of the present position of 


labour legislation in relation to the Consti- 


Teo 


Recognition of Unions in Argentina 


A Bill is before the Senate of the Argen- 


tine Republic to enable associations of trade 


unions of workers to obtain recognition on 
application to the National Labour Depart- 
ment. The effect of such recognition would 
be to grant these bodies all the rights and 
privileges which are conferred upon corporate 


bodies under the Civil Code. 


Conciliation and Arbitration of Industrial 
Disputes 


_Under the general heading “The Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration of Industrial Disputes,” 
the International Labour Review publishes in 
its November number an article entitled “The 
Nature of Conciliation and Arbitration,” which 
will be followed by two further articles de- 
voted to an analysis of the machinery of 
conciliation and arbitration and an account 
of methods which, in practice, would appear 
to have given the most satisfactory results. The 
writer states that measures for the concilia- 
tion and arbitration of industrial disputes are 
a necessary adjunct to the modern organization 
of production, and are so regarded in the great 
majority of industrial countries. Stoppages 
of work, although in themselves of consider- 
able and increasing economic importance, 
particularly in certain countries, are on 
the whole less important than the in- 
dustrial unrest of which they are a 
manifestation. This unrest is primarily 
due to a number of psychological and 
economic causes, and is greatly accentuated by 
the cyclical fluctuations to which industry is 
subject. The four main methods of prevent- 
ing and settling industrial disputes—concilia- 
tion, inquiry, arbitration, and wage determina- 
tion-—all have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. In no sense can any one of them be 
looked upon as a panacea for industrial unrest, 
and in any case two of the chief elements in 
the problem—basic human unrest and instinc- 
tive pugnacity on the psychological side, the 
business cycle on the economic side—are out 
of the range of methods of conciliation and 
arbitration. Nevertheless, these four methods 
may be used with considerable effect in the 
prevention and settlement of industrial dis- 
putes. Conciliation in its preventive aspect, 
as exemplified by joint industrial councils, can 
be utilized to bring out and develop the es- 
sential identity of interests of the two sides 
as partners in industry. All four methods 
can be used in various ways for the settling 
of differences arising between employers and 
employed—conciliation, inquiry, and arbitra- 
tion dealing particularly with the psychological 
elements of the problem, and wage determina- 
tion with the economic elements. 
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INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 


Report of Preparatory Committee presented to the Council of the 
League of Nations 


HE Preparatory Committee for the Inter- 
national Economic Conference has pre- 
sented its report to the Council of the League 
of Nations. The Committee recommends that 
the Conference should be held in May, 1927; 
shat the delegates, though appointed by Gov- 
srmments, should be chosen for their personal 
jualifications to deal with the subjects to be 
ljiscussed, and should not be spokesmen of 
official policy; and that the agenda should 
take the form of a list of headings or ques- 
tions appended to the report. The presenta- 
tion of this report marks the completion of 
an essential preliminary stage towardsthat in- 
ternational co-operation in the study of econ- 
omic difficulties and in the effort to overcome 
them which, in the hope of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations, may promote economic 
security and social peace among the peoples of 
the world. The Preparatory Committee con- 
sisted of thirty-five members of twenty-one 
nationalities, including industrialists, officials, 


economists, financiers, representatives ‘of wor- 


kers’ and consumers’ organizations, and agri- 
culturists. The International Labour Office 
collaborated with the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations in the preparation of necessary 
information. 

It is proposed by the Preparatory Com- 
mittee that all Member States of the League 
of Nations and all non-Member States occupy- 
ing a position of importance to the economic 
life of the world, should be invited to select 
members. The expenses of the members will 
be borne by the governments represented. It 
is suggested that each state should be invited 
to send members up to a maximum of five 
and that experts be permitted to accompany 
them for consultative purposes. The general 
scope of the agenda is indicated in a resolu- 
tion of the Sixth Assembly of the League of 
Nations, which, after expressing the conviction 
that “economic peace will largely contribute 
to security among the nations,” proclaimed 
“the necessity of investigating the economic 


difficulties which stand in the way of the re- 


vival of general prosperity, and of ascertain- 


ing the best means of overcoming these diffi- 


culties and of preventing disputes.” The 
agenda had therefore to take account of the 
two objects contemplated by the Assembly, 
namely, the prosperity and the peace of the 
world, so far as they can be assisted by inter- 


- national discussion and collaboration. In the 


second place, the Committee had to bear in 
mind that the agenda of a general conference 


must be such as to allow on the one hand 
general discussion on the principal features in 
the world economic situation, and on the other 
hand more concentrated discussion on these 
special international questions on which prac- 
tical results may be hoped for. 

The agenda recommended by the Prepara- 
tory Committee is in two parts. The first is 
general; the second includes three groups of 
questions on which international discussion ‘at 
the Conference with a view to practical action 
seems most likely to be useful. The agenda 
thus submitted is as follows :— 


Frrst Part 


The World Economic Position. 
Principal features and problems as seen from 
the point of view of different countries. 
Analysis of economic causes of the present 
disturbed equilibrium in commerce and in- 
dustry. : 
Economic tendencies capable of affecting the — 
peace of the world. 


Srconp Part 


I. Commerce. 
(1) Liberty of trading. 
’ (a) Import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions. 

(b) Limitation, regulation or monopoliza- 
tion of trade. 

(ec) Economic and fiscal treatment of na- 
tionals and companies of one country 
admitted to settle in the territory of 
another. 

(2) Customs tariffs and commercial treaties. 
phetatice to international trade arising 
rom: 

(a) Form, level and instability of import 
and export tariffs. 

(b) Ba nomenclature and classifica- 
ion. 


(3) Indirect methods of protecting national 
commerce and shipping. I 
$} Subsidies direct or indirect. 

6) Dumping and anti-dumping legislation. 

c) Discrimination arising from the con- 

ditions of transport. 

(d) Fiscal measures discriminating against — 
foreign imported goods. 

(4) Repercussion upon international com- 
merce of reduced purchasing power. 


II. Industry. 


(1) Situation of principal industries (pro- 
ductive capacity, output, construction 
and employment). ; 

(2) Nature of present difficulties in industry; 
their industrial, commercial and mon- 
etary causes, 

(3) Possibilities of action: 

(a) Organization of production, including 
in particular international industrial 
agreements; considered from the point 
of view of production, of the consumer 
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and of labour; their legal position; 
their connection with customs problems. 
(b) Importance of collection and prompt 
exchange of statistical information with 
regard to industrial production. 


ITI. Agriculture. 


(1) The present position of agriculture com- 
pared with pre-war conditions, in respect 
of production, consumption, stocks, prices 
Ey free circulation of agricultural pro- 

ucts. 


(2) Causes of present difficulties. 


(3) Possibilities of international action: 

(a) Development of, and international col- 
laboration between, producers’ and 
consumers’ organizations, including the 
different systems of co-operative or- 


ganization. 
(db) Continuous exchange of all relevant 
information concerning agricultural 


conditions, scientific and technical re- 
search, agricultural credit, etc. 


(c) Development of the purchasing power 
of agricultural producers. 


The committee adds the following explana- 
tory comment on the above agenda: 


The agenda as a whole is in the form of a 
few main headings, so as to give a clear and 
simple picture of the range of the proposed dis- 
cussions, and does not set out in detail the 
questions covered. 


For example, the committee contemplates 
that the analysis of the causes of the dis- 


equilibrium mentioned in the first part of the 
agenda will cover discussions on such ques- 
tions as the relative impoverishment of Europe 
and its effect on industry,-commerce and agri- 
culture; the instability of the exchange value 
or purchasing power of currencies and the in- 
adequacy or high cost of capital, resulting from 
insufficient savings. 

So, too, the heading as to the causes of the 
present difficulties in industry would naturally 
cover such questions as the abnormal increase 
of equipment in certain industries, the increase 
of cost prices resulting from the insufficiency 
and irregularity of demand and the difficulties 
of adaptation to post-war conditions. 

The report points out that the Committee 
has given special prominence to two classes of 
questions “because of their intrinsic impor- 
tance and the public interest in them at the 
present time.” These two classes of questions 
are, on the one hand, problems of commercial 
and tariff policy, and, on the other hand, pro- 
posals for international industrial agreements. 


Finally, the Committee remarks: 


“Some of the difficulties which are referred 
to in the agenda are to a peculiar extent diffi- 
culties, in the first instance, of Europe. The 
Committee presumes, therefore, that attention 
will be given in discussing such questions to 
the special features in the European situation, 
The most important questions on the agenda 
are, however, clearly of world importance.” 


Constitution of Population of New Zealand 


The annual report of the Department of 
Labour for the year ending March 31, 1926, 
publishes a table showing the number of 
people engaged in the various groups of oc- 
cupations, the figures being based on the 
latest information available, which is that con- 
tained in the census of 1921. 


' Producers of necessaries of life— 


Tiaimiany,paaly. af otuckwosehy.. Wea), Maes 117,218 
§ pre coment, CEOS. ews 498,891 
, ‘39. —— 
5, fn 616,109 
_ Engaged in distribution, etc.. .. .. .. .. .. 138,231 
_ Engaged in indirectly essential occupations such 
as teachers, servants of government and 
by local bodies, lawyers, and other profes- 
4 Bionaluworkerss,) i ee wae ae. ee ST. 33,424 
q Engaged in connection with luxuries and. other 
: non-essential occupations.. .. .. .. 7,698 
’ Children and other dependents.. .. .. .. .. .« 423,451 
= 1,218,913 


The report states that “it would, no doubt, 

be of considerable interest were it possible to 
compare the figures for the present time with 
those for, say, the past twenty-five years. 
Such comparison would disclose, for example, 


whether the number or proportion of the 
population that is engaged in (a) the produc- 
tion of the necessaries of life is increasing or 
decreasing; a similar comparison would show 
the proportion engaged in (b) distribution; 
(c) in various other occupations which, though 
not directly concerned with the production 
or distribution of the necessaries of life, may 
nevertheless be regarded as essential occupa- 
tions; and (d) those occupations that may be 
classed as unnecessary for the maintenance of 
life. The information gathered at the pre- 
vious censuses does not, however, permit of 
such comparisons being made.” 


The Hon. Alexander Ross resigned his posi- 
tion as minister of Public Works and Labour 
for the Province of Alberta at the end of the 
year, and was succceded by the Hon. O. L. 
McPherson as minister of Public Works, the 
portfolio of Labour being taken by the 
premier, the Hon..John Brownlee. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEM- 


BER, 1926, 


AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING 


RETURNS TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


HERE were further seasonal contractions in 
employment atthe beginning of December, 
14,435 persons being released by tthe 5,895 firms 
making returns, whose staffs aggregated 832,847. 
These losses were the smallest reported on 
December 1 in any year since the record was 
begun in 1920, with the exception of 1922, 
and the situation was more favourable than 
on the corresponding date in any of the last 
five years; in fact, employment, despite the 
seasonal curtailment on the date under review, 
continued at a higher level than in any month 


Employment by Provinces 
Curtailment was noted in all provinces, but 


firms in Quebec recorded the greatest de- 


creases. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed a further decrease, 
chiefly i in lumber mills and construction. Log- 
ging, mining, transportation and trade, how- 
ever, showed considerable improvement. State- 
ments were received from 510 firms employ- 
ing 62,974 persons, against 64,115 in their last 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 
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Nors.—The curve is bused on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated 
by the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January 1920, 


as 100. 


of the years 1921-1925. The index on Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, stood at 101.1, as compared with 


102.8 in the preceding month, and with 95.3, 


90.8, 95.7, 95.1 and 87.2 on December 1, 1925, 


Ape 


report. This reduction was somewhat less than 
that noted on December 1, 1925, when the 
index was slightly lower. 


Quebec—tThe largest losses in Quebec were 


1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The most pronounced declines were those 
of a seasonal nature in construction; there were 
also’ losses: in transportation, services and 
manufacturing, in which the reductions were 
less extensive than is customary at the time 
of year. On the other hand, logging, trade 
and coal mining were seasonally active, the 
improvement being greater than on December 
1 in previous years of this record. 


recorded in construction and transportation, 
but manufacturing, mining and services were 
also slacker. Logging and trade, on the other 
hand, registered gains. The working force of 
the 1,291 co-operating employers declined 
from 245,285 on November 1, to 239,476 at 
the beginning of December. Conditions were 
more favourable than on the same date of 
pow bith year of the record, which was eh 
in 
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Ontario—Continued, but less extensive con- 
tractions were indicated in Ontario, where 
2,703 firms released 2,469 workers from their 
staffs, bringing them to 344,089 on December 
1. This reduction was much smaller than on 
the corresponding date in any other year since 
1920, except 1922; on December 1 in the last 
five years the index was lower than on the 
date under review. As in the other provinces, 
construction reported the heaviest losses, but 
there were also important recessions in manu- 
facturing, chiefly in lumber mills. Logging and 
trade, however, recorded marked improvement. 

Prairie Provinces—Seasonal reductions on 
a rather larger scale than in 1925 were indi- 
cated in the Prairie Provinces, according to 
statistics from 750 employers, whose payrolls 
totalled 110,923, or 2,663 less than on Novem- 
ber 1. Logging, coal mining and trade showed 
considerable increases, but larger declines took 
place in construction and transportation also 

_ recorded less activity than in the preceding 
month. Employment was in greater volume 

_ than on December 1 in any other year since 
1920. 


British Columbia —Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of food and lumber products, showed a 
seasonal falling off, as did construction. Trans- 
portation and mining were also slacker, while 

_ logging and trade shared in the upward move- 
_ ment indicated throughout the Dominion. Data 
were tabulated from 642 firms with 75,385 
workers, as compared with 77,788 in the pre- 
ceding month, The index was higher than at 
the beginning of December in any previous 
_ year of the record, which. was commenced in 
_ 1920. 
_ Index numbers of employment by economic 
_ areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


Firms in Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa and 
_ Hamilton reduced their staffs, while in To- 
_ ronto, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver im- 
_ provemetttwas noted. 

Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
_ a further seasonal decline, most of which took 
_ place in shipping and stevedoring. Construc- 
tion was also slacker and there was a decrease 
_in textiles, but iron and steel and trade re- 
- ported pronounced gains. An aggregate work- 
ing force of 114,204 persons was employed by 
the 693 firms whose statistics were received 
and who had 117,210 employees on November 
1. The situation continued to be more fav- 
ourable than on the corresponding date last 
"year, although somewhat smaller declines were 
then recorded. 


F g Quebec—tTransportation and _ construction 
‘reported reductions in personnel, while manu- 


facturing was rather busier. The payrolls of 
the 90 co-operating employers totalled 8,932 
Persons, compared with 9,158 in the preceding 
month. Activity was greater than on Decem- 
ber 1, 1925, when larger losses were noted. 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto showed 
a further increase, 218 persons being added to 
the staffs of the 776 reporting establishments, 
which had 101,067 employees at the beginning 
of December. Manufacturing as a whole 
gained, and substantial improvement was in- 
dicated in trade. Construction, however, regis- 
tered a seasonal contraction. The index 
number was several points higher than on the 
same date in 1925; although the improve- 
ment then was rather greater. 


Ottawa-—There was a considerable drop in 
employment in sawmills in Ottawa and con- 
struction was also slacker. Trade, however, 
registered a decidedly upward movement. 
Statements were received from 128 firms, em- 
ploying 9,916 workers, as compared with 10,342 
in the preceding month, Conditions were 
somewhat better than on December 1, 1925, 
when larger decreases were indicated. 


Hamilton—Further losses were noted in 
Hamilton, where 199 employers released 529 
persons from their working forces, bringing 
them to 29,399 on the date under review. The 
greatest recessions were in construction, but 
manufacturing as a whole was also dull. Em- 
ployment was at a much higher level than on 
the corresponding date in 1925. 


Windsor and the other Border Cities —Some 
recovery was recorded in the Border Cities, 
particularly in automobile factories. A com- 
bined payroll of 10,978 persons was registered 
by the 86 firms furnishing data, who had 
10,769 on November 1. The index was higher 
than on December a year ago, when much 
smaller gains were reported. 


Winnipeg—tTrade was decidedly more ac- 
tive, while construction and manufacturing re- 
leased help; 276 employers had 28,481 work- 
ers, or 203 more than in the preceding month. 
Reductions were recorded in the same month 
last year and the situation then was less fav- 
ourable. 


Vancouver—Very little change was noted in 
Vancouver, but employment continued to be 
brisker than on the same date in 1925, accord- 
ing to statistics received from 228 firms with 
25,512 employees. Manufacturing showed cur- 
tailment, while trade reported marked im- 
provement as compared with the last report. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


. 
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Manufacturing Industries 


As already pointed out, the losses in manu- 
facturing on December 1, 1926, were smaller 
than is usual on that date, and employment 
continued at a higher level than in the same 
month of any other year since 1920. Lumber 
mills registered pronounced seasonal curtail- 
ment; there was also a falling-off in building 
material and electric current plants. Boot 
and shoe, pulp and paper, rubber, tobaceo 
and iron and steel factories, however, reported 
heightened activity. The result was a de- 
cline of 5,998 workers in the forces of the 3,771 
manufacturers furnishing data, who employed 
461,655 operatives on the date under review. 

Animal Products, Edible —Meat-preserving 
establishments reported substantial improve- 
ment, particularly in the Prairie Provinces, 
but there was a further seasonal decline in 
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fish canneries, chiefly in British Columbia, 
The result was a reduction of 51 persons in 
the staffs of the 156 firms making returns, 
who had 15,175 employees. This decrease was 
very much smaller than that recorded on the 
corresponding date in 1925, when the index 
number was several points lower. 

Fur and its Products—The trend of em- 
ployment in fur manufactories was downward, 
according to statistics from 23 employers with 
1,203 workers on their payrolls. The level 
of employment was rather lower than on De- 
cember 1, 1925; little change in the situation 
was shown on that date. 

Leather and Products——Continuing the fav- 
ourable movement indicated in the last six 
months, employment in this industry showed 
a considerable increase at the beginning of 
December. ‘Tanneries, boot and shoe and 


Norg.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in every case. The “‘relative weight”’ shows the pro- 


portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in 


on the date under review. 


Tastz I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF ALL EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, AND OF DOMINION EMPLOY- 
; MENT IN MANUFACTURING 


Maritim Prairie British | All manu- 

_ Canada | Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia ‘acturing 
87-2 89-5 83-7 85-9 95-6 88-9 79°3 
95-1 92-1 93-9 94-4 101-5 95-6 87-7 
95-7 91-2 98-5 93-4 99°3 97-8 88-2 
88-7 86-3 90-5 86-1 94-3 90-9 80-1 
90-6 83-2 92-8 90-0 92-1 92-7 84-9 
90-7 §2°4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 
89-3 84-6 91-5 87-6 87-0 99-6 86-5 
91-8 88-1 94-1 89-8 89-4 102-9 87°7 
95-2 90-0 99-9 92-1 94-1 103-4 88-4 
95-9 90-6 100-6 91-4 99-1 105-8 87-7 
94-7 90-2 98-7 90-3 96-4 107-1 86-2 
93-1 86-6 97-8 88-9 93-9 106-0 84-5 
93°9 88-3 97-6 91-6 91-4 104-0 85-7 
93-0 83°7 97-1 90-4 94-1 102-1 84-2 
90-8 79°3 95-3 88-4 91-8 100-0 82-0 
83-9 78-5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 75°5 
86-1 79-1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°3 
87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
87°2 83-4 89-8 84-9 84-1 100-1 84-3 
90°8 86-6 94-2 87-7 88-0 105-1 86-6 
94°5 90-3 100-6 89-8 93°1 106-5 88-3 
96-8 99+4 101-1 91-8 95-9 108-0 89-1 
96-3 92+2 101-1 90-8 97°3 112-2 88-5 
96-6 88-4 101-3 92-7 96-0 114-2 89-4 
98-3 88-1 102-7 94-3 99-8 114-8 91-3 
97-1 85-5 101-1 93-7 99-1 111-5 89-2 
95-3 83-5 98-5 92-6 97-5 109-0 88-1 
89-6 84-4 90:7 86°3 95-1 100°5 83-2 
90°7 85-1 92°6 88-1 90-7 103-6 85-9 
91°5 88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 87-7 
91-4 84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 89-3 
94°3 83-8 99:0 90+4 92-5 113-5 91-3 
101-0 87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 93-9 
103-7 91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 95-3 
104-2 94-5 113-5 96-7 106°5 120-8 95-8 
104-9 96+7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 96-9 
105-2 94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 96-7 
102-8 86-6 110°6 97-4 107-7 116-0 94-9 
101-1 85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 93-9 


Relative weight of employment by 
istricts and in manufacturing as 
MUIO0e 1, 1020s cc ner ccs cacekcce'es 
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other leather-using plants shared in the gain. 
Statements were tabulated from 190 manu- 
facturers employing 18,031 persons, as com- 
pared with 17,679 on November 1. The largest 
gains were in Ontario. Somewhat smaller ad- 
ditions to staffs were noted on the same date 
in 1925, and the index number then was nearly 
seven points lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a rather larger scale than in 
the preceding month was noted in sawmills. 
Furniture, vehicle and other wood-using in- 
dustries, however, reported additions to pay- 
roll. All provinces shared in the downward 
movement, which was most pronounced in On- 
tario. Data were received from 714 firms in 
this industry, whose staffs declined from 52,320 
on November 1 to 44,644 employees at the be- 
ginning of December. The index number was 
higher than on December 1 in the last three 
years. 


Plant Products, Edible—Varying conditions 
in the different divisions of the vegetable food 
group produced a net decline of 42 persons in 
‘the industry as a whole. A combined working 
force of 29,470 operatives was reported by the 


312 co-operating manufacturers. Fruit and 
vegetable canneries released help, as they com- 
pleted their season’s work, while sugar and 
syrup, starch and glucose and some other di- 
visions reported improvement. In the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces and Quebec acti- 
vity increased, but in Ontario and British 
Columbia curtailment was indicated, The 
volume of employment was greater than on 
December 1 a year ago, when very much 
greater contractions were noted. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 452 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry who increased their payrolls by 324 
persons to 57,198 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment continued to be consider- 
ably brisker than on the same date in 1925. 
The bulk of the improvement took place in 
printing and publishing establishments, while 
pulp and paper works released some employees. 
Improvement was shown in all provinces ex- 
cept Quebec and British Columbia. 


Rubber Products—Additions to staffs on a 
slightly smaller scale than on the correspond- 
ing date of the preceding year were noted in 


TABLE IIl—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
90-2 94-3 CMa diane 88-2 98-1 
; 85-6 91-0 79-0 85-3 91-1 
: 84-7 89-7 84-3 84-7 91-1 
0 84-5 89-3 83-2 83-8 94-2 
5 84-8 90-9 85-2 82-3 99-8 
; 85-6 98-3 86-4 83-0 102-2 
: 85-2 101-6 83-1 83-6 99-7 
beta) ome || ame | cg af loses 
See ee 95-1 96-9 83-9 101-6 : : ; 
ee listck oe 92-9 96-4 85-3 100-6 79-4 86-4 104-0 
Ritts Ae 93-7 98-8 86-4 100-8 80-4 86-1 104-0 
NogNiless.2) :0. BES 92-4 100-3 87-0 94-5 79-6 84.2 103-4 
ae 93+1 98-5 87-4 92-3 77-3 83-5 104-0 
1935 
ta ae ae 82-5 93-1 82-2 87-1 Ocak Vee coment 81-4 98-3 
ah Ae ee 85-3 101-3 83-0 86-8 ee tal ah ee A 84-2 97-4 
Maral.....d0. 0.24. 86-7 93-2 81-8 86-6 BOsATleh aan 82-7 101-8 
cil ae a ee 88-5 98-4 85:1 87-5 80°3 Ae eae 83-7 102-5 
- 91-7 91-9 ‘ : de | elie eee . k 
_Salpeeea tae 95-6 96-7 86:7 100-1 83-9 85-2 85-5 103-1 
SIRS ea arent a 95-7 98-9 87-6 100-5 86-0 87-1 85-6 106-5 
ee yt) BE] 82) ee) Be] Be] ge) is 
ee oe 98:8 87 af 
: Bet. ane ae ie! Ona 100-3 89-8 101-8 88-3 94-8 89-4 113-9 
PGE cicsstokodSh dos 99-3 99-4 89:7 96-8 87:7 92-9 92-5 112-0 
te ee ae ae 97-0 94-4 90-9 90-4 88-7 93-3 91-5 110-7 
F at : ; 3 105-8 
Jan. . 89-9 86-1 87-7 85-0 57-1 89 
pix t ee ee 33.3 90-6 86-5 87-0 86-9 96-1 89-8 109-4 
OMar ed... cwtit.k. 89-6 92-3 87-1 85-3 88-5 100-5 90-8 107-6 
BApritt. css... 93-1 94-9 87-7 86-5 903 102-8 90-7 112-6 
Se peti 96-0 100-4 89-8 91-5 94-0 108-5 92-7 116-8 
u ° ae ieee 103-1 89-3 90-2 99-4 96-0 111-5 96-9 115-2 
peat i ck. 104-5 101-6 90-7 101-2 97-6 110-3 98-3 115-3 
ewe ee 104-8 104-2 91-1 99- 98-8 107-7 98-7 123-8 
iso ee a ae 104-6 103-5 92-3 98-6 100-3 109-2 101-6 124.9 
es rent Pg PRcosa 104-3 105-1 93-1 99-5 99-7 103-7 104-9 119-7 
Bei ee Fs 10323 103-2 93-6 97-3 98-4 97-2 103-7 117-4 
Boot a a aS 100-6 101-2 93-9 93-8 96-6 99-1 105-4 117-1 
R ative weight pices 
april 11926... 13-7 tot 12-1 ee 3-5 153 3-4 3+1 


— 1Relative Dec. 1 Nov. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
weight 1926 1926 1925 1924 ° 1923 
Manufacturing....... presence aens 55-4 93-8 94-9 88-1 82-0 88-2 87-7 
Anima! products—edible......... 1-8 98-5 98-6 94-1 91-5 87-6 88-4 
Fur and products.............++- 0-1 88-3 95-6 96-5 88-0 110-8 108-3 
Leather and products............ 2-2 83-2 82-0 76°5 75-6 82-0 85-1 
ta 5-4 90-5 105-7 86-6 82-1 88-6 90-9 
3-2 97-6 126-1 94-9 90-2 100-2 98-5 
1-0 88-8 86-6 84-5 76-7 77-3 81-7 
1-2 76-1 75-0 70-3 64-6 71-1 80-3. 
s 0-4 80-7 78-6 70-9 67-9 69-6 77-5 
Plant products—edible.. 3-5 106-4 106-2 102-7 100-6 100-7 100-7 
Pulp and paper products 6-9 112-6 111-3 102-4 98-5 102-1 98-7 
Pulp ANG PRDOY 7. nem ss yas om 0's vei 3-6 124-1 124-8 106-3 100-0 107-2 101-0 
Paper products.............-.- 0-8 96-8 95-7 94-4 90-1 92-7 93-0 
__ Printing and publishing........ 2-5 104-2 100-8 100-5 99-4 99-5 98-0 
Rubber products........,...+.+-- 1-5 90-4 85-1 93-9 72-8 69-0 71-5 
Textile products hi ikchadeee sss 8-7 94-4 94-5 90-8 82-5 88-7 90-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 3°3 109-9 108-4 107-3 92-2 101-4 102-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 1-8 106-1 103-3 98-0 88-9 94-0 96-4 
Garments and personal furnish- 
IGS Soha wee Ds 8 owitaltde ater 2-5 72°6 76-2 69-6 66-5 73°5 77-6 
Other textile products.......... ie ' 3 : a ‘ : 
Tobacco, area RTCIUBES 1+ ity 102-6 99-3 101-2 97-3 95-8 92-1 
QUOTES sic 4/c(5'> s ciewisle eV elsis s'eie'e 1-5 103-2 101-9 104-6 101-9 102-0 97-4 
Wood distillates and extracts.... 0-0 98-1 105-1 105-5 122-0 114-9 102-6 
Chemicals and allied products... 0-8 86-2 85-6 81-3 79-7 88-3 » 87-9 
Clay, glass and stone products... 1-2 100-5 106-6 89-3 81-2 93-3 97-3 
Electric current.............: Bs of 1-5 127-8 180-4 124-7 132-3 120-4 115-5 
ee ee teeeeeeeees ae 137-2 137-2 119-6 123-1 108-8 87-5 
Crude, rolled a toe 81-1 80-5 74-7 66-4 79-2 78-1 
MIGES 2. SIAN + 0 asx's slonreineicine’als 1-5 : 
Machinery otha, kes Vow: 63-4 62-2 57-5 44-1 64-1 66-7 
IG1GS). . Faeen sce relociasinnewns 1-2 77-5 76-2 70-4 64-7 75-9 66-3 
Agricultural implements....... 1-1 88-9 83-3 66-4 43-2 58-3 57-2 
Land vehicles........... dougie 6-7 92-6 92-5 89-0 83-4 97-1 97-2 
Sty ike ples aes and repairin; 0-4 30-7 30-1 32-3 26-1 25-7 22-2 
: Tron an aoe Ree ee a 0-6 90-9 93-0 88-2 83-0 87-9 94-3 
DONO) ERAN: wie wis sore om vinarnte F ; 3 5 : 
Fou dry an fd ges hes 0:7 94-4 97-4 76-3 69-8 91-6 85-6 - 
PLOAUCTSN (28.5 65 5 slerelnisia oanie’> 0:6 83-9 83-4 79: 3 3 “9 
Other iron and gram percents, ‘ 2-2 82-8 82-2 an i ree 
Bae ews metal products...... 1-9 103-4 103-1 93-3 76-1 86-0 79-6 
Mincall products.......... av ekieriars 1-2 104-9 105-6 104-8 102+7 97-7 93-1 
COMANCOUB.......+5. eee eeeeeee 0-5 91-7 92-4 83-0 82-9 85-3 91-9 
eee PA Reet ae *oswe eames 8-9 77-1 55-2 7-1 85-1 82-2 84-7 
Mcpimiaeeuen s 30°45 holes se aps 5-6 104-2 101-8 96-9 99-2 105-9 102-8 
ne diag 4 2 86-8 85-2 86-9 97:3 101-9 
Now malls eed 158-3 143-0 148-7 138-5 109-4 
coa: 0-8 103-5 108-9 97-3 89-8 101-7 
Communica | ne Ae Ge 3-0 119-0 119-0 112-7 109-3 106-1 
; Teleslny pete Weak & dienes ita hots 0-6 122-5 123-0 111-8 103-9 107-9 
‘elephones.............. Gis WRlninin's 2-4 118-1 118-0 112-9 111-9 105-6 
_ Transportation.............. Bie 13-4 109-9 » 113-9 109-8 108-2 113-8 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 112-8 115-4 113-3 114-9 124-2 
Steam railways.................. 9-5 02 103-2 99-2 96-8 106-3 
1-6 190 2380-4 218-7 219-0 170-3 
9-2 148-9 181-3 128-3 116-6 125-2 
3-9 166 178-5 130-2 119-2 127- 
1:3 1,279-2 2,015-3 1,303-9 984-7 1, 230-2 
4-0 0 132-0 96-3 91-9 98-8 
1-7 117-2 118 108-5 | 107 106 
0-9 115-1 117-7 109-5 111-6 110-9 
0:2 121-0 117-4 111-8 104-7 108-2 
0:6 118-9 120-1 105-9 102-0 99-7 
a Ba) ARS) Gee) | a 
Wholesale seo ae Be 2-6 101-7 102-3 99-1 97-7 7 H 
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the rubber group, in which 756 workers were additions to staffs in cotton and knitting mills 
added to the staffs of the 32 reporting manu- offsetting reductions in garment and personal 
facturers. They employed 12,903 workers on furnishing factories. Returns were compiled 
December 1. The largest gains were in On- from 506 manufacturers employing 72,555 
tario. workers, almost the same number as in the 

Textiles and Products—Little change on the preceding month. The gains took place in 
whole was shown in this division, important Ontario, while elsewhere the tendency was 


TABLE IJI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 


| 
—~ _ | 


1Norz,—The “‘relative weight”’ column shows the proportion that th loyees i indi industry i 
of the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms berlin iB oe) on aaa ee bern! 
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downward. Although general improvement 
was noted at the beginning of December, 1925, 
the index number then was several points 
lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—A 
continuation of the upward movement indi- 
cated in the preceding month was reported in 
this industry ; 105 manufacturers employed 12,- 
328 persons, as compared with 12,116 on 
November 1. This improvement, which took 
place chiefly in Ontario, exceeded that noted 
on December 1, 1925, when the index num- 
ber was practically the same. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
reductions in personnel were made in building 
material factories, according to statistics from 
116 manufacturers, whose staffs declined from 
10,641 in their last report to 10,092 on the 
date under review. The largest declines were 
in brick factories, but all divisions of the in- 
dustry shared in the downward movement. 
The losses were distributed over the country, 
The index number, at 100.5, compared with 
89.3 on December 1, 1925, when smaller con- 
tractions were noted. 


Electric Current—There were further mod- 
erate reductions in electric current plants, 83 
of which reported 11,992 employees, or 189 

less than in the preceding month. Practically 

all the recessions took place in Ontario. A 
much greater falling-off was noted on Decem- 
ber 1 in the preceding year, when the index 
number was slightly lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Additions to pay- 
roll on a larger scale than were the reductions 
‘registered in the preceding month, were shown 
in iron and steel factories; the crude, rolled 
and forged, plant machinery, agricultural im- 
plement and wire divisions recorded increased 
activity, while heating appliances and struc- 
tural iron and steel works were slacker. The 
result was an increase of 848 persons in the 
staffs, of the 640 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 125,197 workers, a larger num- 
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gains were in Quebec and Ontario, the move- 
ment was upward in all provinces. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mines has in- 
creased steadily since August; on December 
1, 1660 workers were added to the rolls of 
the 88 reporting operators who had 28,709 
employees. Alberta reported most of the im- 
provement, but there were also additions to 
staffs in the eastern coal fields. The seasonal 
gains indicated on the corresponding date in 
1925 were rather smaller, and the index num- 


ber then stood at 85.2, as compared with 92.1 
on December 1, 1926. : 


Metallic Ores—Activity in metallic ores 
showed a moderate contraction, according to 
statistics from 47 mine operators with 11,589 
employees, as compared with 11,827 in the 
preceding month. The losses took place chiefly 
in Quebec and British Columbia. A similar 
falling-off was in evidence on the correspond- 
ing date in 1925, when employment was. in 
considerably smaller volume. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry on December 1, 331 persons 
being released from the staffs of the 68 firms 
furnishing data, who had 6,370 workers. All 
provinces shared in this seasonal reduction, 
which involved approximately the same num- 
ber of workers as that noted on the corre- 
sponding date of the preceding year. The index 
number then was over six points lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A further 
and more pronounced shrinkage in employ- 
ment was noted in local transportation, but 
the decrease was smaller than on the corre- 
sponding date in 1925. Data were tabulated 
from 113 employers with 19,025 employees, as 
compared with 19,474 in the preceding month. 


ber than was sane on any date in 1924 The largest losses were in Quebec. 


or: 1925. The Maritime Provinces and Que- 
bee registered the improvement on the date 
under review, while elsewhere employment de- 


Steam Railways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation continued to be season- 
ally downward; 915 workers were let out from 


ined. the staffs of the 102 employers and divisional 
= Logging superintendents whose statistics were received 
, and who had 79,066 employees. This num- 

The expansion recorded on December 1 ex- ber was higher than in any month of 1925. 


The most marked changes on December 1, 


‘ceeded that noted on the corresponding date 
: 1926, were in the Prairie Provinces. 


of any other year of the record, but the in- 
dex number, though as high as in 1925, was 
wer than in the corresponding month of some 
f the earlier winters of the record. State- 
ments were tabulated from 228 logging camps, 
having 32,308 employees, or 8,605 more than 
1 their last report. Although the largest 


827716} 


Shipping and Stevedoring —According to in- 
formation received from 59 companies em- 
ploying 13,192 persons, there was a heavy sea- 
sonal reduction in shipping, chiefly in Quebec, 
2/785 employees having tbeen released by 
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these firms since November 1. Smaller losses 
were noted on December 1, 1925, when the 
level of employment was rather higher. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month, although it was still at 
a higher level than in any month in previous 
years of the record, which was instituted in 
1920. The reductions reported on December 
1, 1925, were slightly larger. Statements were 
compiled from 339 contractors employing 32,- 
429 persons, as compared with 34,579 on No- 
vember 1. The most extensive curtailment 


’ was in Ontario, although there were general 


4 ber. 


these months of 


recessions throughout the country. 
Highway.—F urther important decreases were 
noted in the staffs of the 119 highway con- 
tractors furnishing statistics, who employed 
11,206 workers on December 1, as compared 
with 17,791 in the preceding month. The num- 
ber released was greater than on December 1, 
1925. These decreases were also widespread. 


Railway—Employment on railway con- 
struction and maintenance showed another 
seasonal decline, which was greater than on 
the corresponding date of the preceding year. 
The index number then, however, was some 
ten points lower than on December 1, 1926. 
Statistics were received from 35 contractors 
and divisional superintendents, whose staffs 
declined from 41,495 men on November 1, 
to 33,452 on the date under review. The most 
pronounced contractions were in the Prairie 
Provinces, although there were general losses 
throughout the country. 


ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 1926 


MPLOYMENT as reported by employers 
in Canada during 1926 was in greater 
volume than in any other year since 1920, 
when the series was begun, there being al- 
most uninterrupted expansion on a large scale 
from early in January until the first of Octo- 
This upward swing carried the curve of 
employment to a level many points higher 
than in any of the last five years. During 
advancing employment, 
nearly 125,000 persons were added to the staffs 
of the reporting firms, a greater number than 
had been taken on in the same period of any 
other year of the record except 1922, when 
the opening up of industry following the de- 
pression of 1921 caused the employment of 


_ approximately the same number of extra em- 


ployees. In 1926, the most extensive gains 
were recorded at the beginning of May, June 
and July, as is usually the case. There were 
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Services 


Further seasonal reductions were repo ed 
by the 172 co-operating firms in this division, 
who had 14,468 employees, or 235 less thant 
in the preceding month. Summer hotels con+ 
tinued to decrease their working forces, whi 
little general change was shown in other di 
visions of the service group. Employment: 
was more active than on December 1 of any 
previous year of the record; the losses re- 
ported on that date in 1925 were substantiallyy 
greater. $ 


Trade 


Further and larger seasonal increases we 
noted in trade, the additions being the most 
extensive ever registered in the history of 
this record, which was begun in 1920. Th 
index, standing 109.8, was its highest level in 
the last seven years. Reports were received 
from 570 trading establishments with 64,6201 
employees, or 3,103 more than on Novemb x 
1. A very large percentage of this gain was 
in retail stores, although wholesale trade also 
increased. All provinces shared in the upward di 
movement. 

Tables I, II and III give index numbers 
of empléyment by economic areas, leading: 
cities and industries, respectively. The col-- 
umns headed “relative weight” show the pro-- 
portion that the number of employees 
ported in the indicated area or industry 
of the total number of employees reported! 


in Canada by the firms making returns for 
December 1, 1926. ft 


smaller increases in the next three mont. 
followed by declines at the beginning of No- 
vember and December. Owing partly to the: 
effect of an early winter upon construction, , 
the losses recorded on November 1 were? 
rather larger than on the same date in 19 
or 1924, but on December 1 they were small 
than on the corresponding date of any other rf 
year of the record, except 1922. i 
The chart on page 76 illustrates the course’ 
of employment in Canada since the he o- 
ning of 1924; the upward movement indicate 
during the greater part of 1926 is shown, as is 
the fact that on December 1, the curve o i 
employment was still at a higher level thas 
in any month of the years 1924-1925. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tab ; 
lated payroll data from some 5,850 firms who 
employed a monthly average of 807,342 work- 
ers during 1926, their staffs varying betwee | 
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733,175 on January 1 and 865,013 at the be- 
ginning of October. The index number, with 
January 1920, as 100, reached its highest point 
for the year in that month, standing at 105.2 
as compared with the 1925 peak of 98.3 on 
October 1 and with 100.2 on August 1, 1923, 
the previous high level of the years 1921-25. 
The index averaged 98.4 during the year 
under review, as compared with 92.5 in 1925, 
92.3 in 1924, 94.6 in 1923, 87.9 in 1922, and 
87.8 in 1921. 

The most outstanding feature of the situa- 
lon during the year was the marked expan- 
sion in construction, in which the number of 
workers covered by these statistics more than 
doubled during the summer. Manufacturing 
showed consistent gains for many months, 
affording considerably more employment than 
in earlier years of the record, except 1920. 
Transportation, mining, services, communica- 
ion and trade were all much more active than 
in preceding years; in the last named, and in 
construction, employment attained its highest 
point in the record. Logging, on the other 
hand, was quieter than in former years. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


' Firms in all provinces reported augmented 
employment during 1926 as compared with 
i925. As in the preceding year, the index of 
mployment was higher in British Columbia 
nd Quebec than elsewhere. 


Maritime Provinces—In the early part of 
926, employment in the Maritime Provinces 
wed an increase largely owing to seasonal 
activity at the winter ports. Declines were 
r orded at the beginning of April and May, 
succeeded by four months of expansion. From 
he beginning of October until the end of the 
r, however, curtailment was noted. The 
ex number averaged 88.6, as compared 
h 86.4 in 1925, 86.1 in 1924 and 94.2 in 
3. Manufacturing, as a whole, afforded 
employment than in the preceding year. 
lumber industry was comparatively dull 
e earlier months of 1926, but reported 
siderable improvement from July onward. 
p and paper showed a much more favour- 
e situation, and iron and steel, on the whole, 
was more active. Employment in mining was 
t a low level until the autumn, when rapid éx- 
on brought the index number to a point 
r than in either 1925 or 1924. During 
he greater part of the year, transportation 
ed substantially more employment than 
e preceding year. Construction was gen- 
uly active, although the index did not reach 
high a point as in 1925, while trade regis- 
slightly less employment. The aggre- 
payrolls of the reporting firms in the 


a 


Maritime Provinces averaged 65,339 persons, 
a rather larger number than the average for 
the preceding year. 


Quebec—Continuous improvement was 
noted in Quebec from the first of the year un- 
til August, followed by moderate declines dur- 
ing the next four months. Although the 
period of expansion in 1925 had lasted some- 
what’ longer, the number of persons added to 
staffs was substantially larger during 1926. 
From the low point of 90.7 on January 1, 
the index rose to 113.5 at its peak on August 
1. The payrolls of the 1,250 co-operating em- 
ployers varied between 198,418 and 249,147 on 
those dates, respectively, averaging 229,076 in 
the twelve months. The mean index was 
104.3, as compared with 96.2 in the preced- 
ing year. Manufacturing as a whole was much 
brisker in every month of 1926 as compared 
with the same month of 1925. The index was 
also ‘higher than the general index in manu- 
facturing for Canada. With few exceptions, 
employment in lumber products was at a 
lower level until August, but in recent months 
improvement over 1925 has been shown; pulp 
and paper, textiles, iron and steel and’ other 
manufactures recorded a materially greater 
volume of employment than in the preceding 
year. With the commencement of develop- 
ment work in the metallic ore areas of Que- 
bec, employment in mining has gained but not 
so extensively as may be. looked for when 
operations are more fully established. Com- 
munication, transportation, services and trade 
were all considerably more active than in 
1925, as was construction. The advances in 
this industry were closely associated with 
the development of the power and pulp and 
paper industries. It is worthy of note that 
during the summer, over half of the employ- 
ees reported in construction in the Dominion 
were working in Quebec. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
the same general fluctuations in 1926 as in 
1925; the usual losses at the beginning of the 
year were followed by two months of partial 
recovery. The cessation of logging operations 
caused employment to decline on April 1, but 
extensive gains were made in succeeding 
months, with only one exception, until the 
beginning of November. {This expansion 
brought the index to 98.7, the highest point 
reached since the latter part of 1920. An 
average payroll of 331,762 persons was re- 
corded by the firms furnishing data in On- 
tario, as compared with an average of 315,772 
in 1925; the index averaged 93.5 in 1926, or 
4.5 points higher than in the preceding year. 
Manufacturers reported a better situation-than 
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in 1925, the index number being between five: 
and six points higher at its peak at 94.6 on 
October 1 than on the same date in 1925, 
when employment was also at its maximum 


Taste I.—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY DISTRICTS 
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for the year. Employment in lumber, pulpy 
and paper, textiles, iron and steel and other 
manufactures showed decided improvement 


over the preceding year. Operations in log~ 
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ging camps were somewhat curtailed, and 
Mining, until the last quarter of 1926 was not 
“as active. On the other hand, communica- 
tion, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and services employed larger ‘payrolls. 
The index of employment in trade averaged 
practically the same. 


f 
Fi 


Prairie Provinces—Pronounced expansion 
was indicated in the Prairie Provinces during 


the summer months; the staffs of the em- 
ployers furnishing data averaged 105,891 dur- 
ing the year and the index, 100.2, while in 
1925 an average payroll of 98,563 persons and 
a mean index of 92.7 was recorded. The level 
of employment in manufacturing, mining, 
communication, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade was 
higher in 1926 than in 1925, when the situa- 


Tasin I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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tion generally was better than in 1924. The 
improvement in construction and transporta- 
tion was particularly marked. Pulp and paper, 
iron and steel and other divisions shared in 
the upward movement noted within the 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Jan., 1920=100) } 


The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in one indicated industry to the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by other firms making returns on Dec. 1, 1926. ‘ 
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manufacturing group. Logging and mining, on 
the whole, were slacker than in the preceding | 
year, although both, and especially the ee 
showed a higher level of employment towards — 


the close of 1926. 


to 
“4 - 


Construc- 
Manu- ee Commu-| Trans- | tion and All 
~ facturing | Logging | Mining | nication | portation] Main- | Services} Trade Indus- 
tenance tries 
68-7 59-5 93-0 101-1 99-2 92-4 92-9 96-9 77-9, 
73°0 61-5 89-7 95-7 97-0 79-8 91-7 90-3 76°9 
78-1 54-8 90-3 97-5 97-1 83-7 93-0 88-2 81-9 
78-0 27-2 88-9 98-2 96-8 81-4 94-6 88-6 80-6 
79-0 37-0 90-2 100-4 98-7 101-1 95-6 90-1 83-3 
84-2 37-5 92-6 100-6 106-2 129-5 100-3 90-0 89-2 
84-2 31°4 94-4 100-6 109-2 157-4 104-4 90-7 91-1 
85-8 27°9 96-2 103-1 111-6 169-4 104-7 90-1 93-1 
86-5 36°5 97-1 103-4 111-9 164-3 105-0 90-8 93-°7 
86-7 42-1 101-1 102-8 114-0 166-2 102-0 91-9 94-6 
87-7 66-0 104°5 102-2 114-7 153-2 96°6 93-8 95-8 
87-7 84-7 102-8 101-5 115-3 122-6 95-8 97-0 95-1 
78-1 87-0 100-8 97-4 104-8 96-0 92-8 98-2 6-3 
85-0 95-1 101-3 96-5 101-5 86-0 92-4 93-7 Eo 
87-5 88-8 98-6 97-4 99-8 83-8 93-4 88-9 89-9 
85-6 57-8 97-0 98-0 100-2 85-2 94-9 90-2 87-6 
90-5 48-0 96-7 99-7 101-7 101-6 97-1 91-7 91-4 
93-5 52-5 101-6 102-2 109-0 140-2 108-8 91-9 97-3 
93-6 48-4 101-6 103-4 112-2 169-1 115-1 92-3 99-5 
93-5 42-2 101-0 105-2 113-4 183-7 118-7 91-7 100-2 
93-0 43-1 104-0 106-4 113-4 180-9 120-3 92-0 100-0 
91-8 51+7 104-9 106-6 116-2 171-8 113-7 93-2 99-5 
91-2 62-6 105-4 105-3 116-8 159-3 108-5 93-1 98-8 
88-2 82-2 105-9 106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 95-7 
sree 80-1 92-1 100-5 104-2 107-3 98-8 106-6 99-4 . 
Feb, 1 84-9 97-0 104-0 104-0 103-7 94-2 106-3 91-2. a. 
ar. 1.. 86-0 90-8 99-7 105-4 103-1 93-1 106-2 91-2 90-7 
April 1.. 86-5 54-2 99-5 106-0 103-7 91-4 107-9 91-0 89-3 
May 1.. 87-7 54-5 103-3 108-2 105-3 111-2 108-0 91-9 91-8 
June 1.. 88-4 53-6 103-7 109-8 110-1 147-3 113-8 92-5 95-2 
July 1.. 87-7 43-1 99-9 111-7 110-0 175°8 122-5 92-1 95-9 
Aug. 1 86-2 36-2 99-4 113-9 110-8 173-1 122-4 91-7 94-7 
Sone: 1 84-5 43-7 99-1 113-1 107°8 165-3 121-7 92-1 93-1 
ct, 1 85-7 53-4 99-0 111-2 109-0 157-5 115-0 93-1 93-9 
Se 1 84-2 71°8 100-5 111-3 108-2 144-9 109-3 93-8 93-0 
ale f 82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 90-8 
Jan, 75-5 83-4 97-1 108-9 99-0 93-3 107-1 
Paes 1 79-3 86-8 93-1 107-6 98-4 98-3 106-8 ona or 
war. 1 81-9 81-0 92-9 106-3 97-6 95-8 106-2 92-0 87-0 
pri i 84-3 47-5 94-2 107-6 98-5 96-8 107-7 93-6 87-2 
ay 86-6 47-4 94-3 109-3 100-3 125-6 109-9 95-0 90-8 
ye 1 88-3 51-3 94-5 110-1 105-2 155-9 116+4 93-8 94-5 
uly i 89-1 38-2 97-2 112-6 106-2 187-5 122-9 93-8 96-8 
ale 88-5 33-5 97:6 116-1 108-5 180-3 126-3 95-1 96-3 
rt 1 89-4 38-5 | * 93-7 114-8 108-7 175-5 125-9 95-6 96-6 
fe 1 91-3 49-5 96-2 114-2 111+3 169-7 120-5 96-7 98-3 
ese 89-2 66°4 * 97-2 113-3 111-5 154-2 112°5 100-0 97-1 
c. 88-1 77-1 96-9 112-7 109-8 128-3 108-5 103-9 95-3 
Jan. 1 83-2 71:6 96°5 111-3 103-9 103-3 
: . . . 107: x: - 
ae we | moe | ei | nor | aa | ms | aera | (mea | fe 
April 1.) ey:8° | sao | | seal, HOT | done stones by dine tReet eran 
. ’ 113-7 112°8 96-2 91-4 
ay + t.. 91-3 40-3 88-9 115-8 102-8 134 ’ 
June 1.. 93-9 53-4 92-3 116-9 110-6 < 114-6 97-1 94-3 
July 1. 03 | 443 | 05-4 | tise | iia | 2ie-8 | oso | sen | tong 
2 E is 216-8 126- A 4 
Oct. 1.) 96-7 | 45-9 | 100-4 | 120-3 | 116. Hg ite ee Oe ene. 
womtd 86-7 | 45:9 | 100-4 | 120-3 | 116-3 | 206-8 | 126-7 | 101-8 | 105-2 
. . -9 | 181-3 | 118. . . 
dec. 1 93-8 771 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 ins 109-8 inte 
Relative weight of Indus- 
tries as at 
1Gibisoes sfeudediaaeedch (BB +4 3-9 5-6 3-0 13-4 9-2 1-7 7:8 | 100-0 
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British Columbia—The firms reporting in in 1920; in 1925 the mean index stood at 105.6. 
British Columbia employed an average work- At the end of the year, employment was 
‘ing force of 75,274 persons, while in 1925 the over 12 points higher than at the beginning. 
average was 71,805. The index averaged All branches of manufacturing showed height- 
112.9, the highest since the record was begun ened activity, especially the lumber and pulp 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1926 (JAN. 1920=100) 


1 ; 
Industries Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, April 1, May 1, June 1, peg 

1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 (June 1, 

Les ea ool hand ars 1926) 

Manufacturing................... 83-2 85-9 87-7 89-3 91-3 93-9 55-6 

' Animal Products—edible is ais 88-7 84:6 84-1 85-4 94-7 105-8 2-0 
Fur and products. . ' as 82-6 78:1 80-4 81-6 |. 82-4 86-1 0-1 
Leather and produc ey 73+3 75+9 79-0 78+9 76°5 72-4 1-9 

' Lumber and products e 77°7 81:5 83-7 87-7 94-7 110-8 6-6 
Rough and dressed 83-2 85-1 87-7 93-6 105-5 134-5 4-4 
Furniture ....... Pat 8. Bete dl OdbLon 241200) Sebo oOo 00) Ounrtee de (do) Mery tet ones 85-7 1 1-0 

; oa 70-8 77-0 78:7 79-6 77-8 78-6 1-2 

Musical Instruments. .. 68-8 61+4 66-1 66-7 68:5 68-9 0-4 
Plant products—edib Res 90-5 91-3 90-7 90-4 90-0 92-3 3-1 
Pulp and paper products. E. 100-8 103-2 102-7 103-3 105-3 108-4 6-7 

Pulp and paper.......... a 104-6 108-3 108-8 111-1 114-9 121-1 3.5 

Paper products...... zi. 87-8 88-3 90-7 91-1 90-9 90-5 0:7 

Printing and publishi he 3: 100-5 102-1 99-6 98-3 98-9 99-7 id 2-5 
Rubber products.............++: 93-2 91-2 92:3 86-8 82-6 85-0 15 
Pextile productsens ... 0-14 iia s 87-7 91-6 92-5 94-0 93-2 91-9 8-5 

Thread, yarn and cloth........ 105-9 107-2 106-5 107-4 107-4 107°3 2-1 

Hosiery and knit goods........ 91-0 96-8 99-6 101-7 102-7 102-2 1:7 

Garments and personal furnish- 

ings..... (on a bee bosses 66-9 73-2 74-0 75-6 73-6 71-6 2-5 
Other textile products......... 98-5 99-8 102°3 101-4 102-6 98-6 fal 
distilled and malt 

UOT AIRE dese ks gad aE 86-4 90-3 90-8 96-7 103-2 99-9 1-4 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 102-7 103-3 119-3 105-9 88-2 100-0 0-0 
Chemicals and allied products... 77-5 80-7 82-7 84-5 85-1 86-5 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... 78-2 74-1 79-7 88-5 98-0 103-6 1-2 
Electric current............+.0+++ 122-5 118-6 117-8 118-0 120-1 125-8 1-4 
Electrical apparatus...........-. 115-8 116-1 116-5 115-7 115-9 117-0 Ast 
Tron and steel products.....-..... 70:0 75-5 78-9 81-1 83-0 84-1 15-6 

Crude, rolled and forged pro- 

INET ee ce Noite esas extrac’ > 58-0 56-4 56-8 60-3 62-9 64-0 | 1:5 
Machinery (other than vehicles) 69-5 71-9 72-4 74-4 75-4 74-9 164 
Agricultural implements......... 70°3 73-8 77-1 78-9 81-8 82-7 1:0 
Band vehichesy.i4..8-c2s. beev es 82-2 90-2 95-7 98-0 101-1 102-0 74 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing 32°3 30°3 30-1 31-2 31-4 34-6 0-4 

Heating appliances......... ( he. 78-1 80-6 82-1 85-6 88-4 Sa 0:6 

Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.|° 

(Rees AR ST Goede geese 76:5 84-8 91-1 93-3 95-7 97-1 0-7 

Foundry and. machine sho} 

aiadnste And RMR yd SOs 4 73-2 80-3 85-4 88-7 83-2 83-6 0-7 

Other iron and steel products. . 69-5 72°8 76-2 76-6 77-8 84-1 2-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 86-1 88-5 92-0 93-8 95-3 92°6 1°6 
Mineral products............+++++ Hh Bi ies pe pia 106-5 no 
Mise ada: Ber Oben oe seube 81-0 ‘ . : : 

Lo atte Ra cs o- Shatee aban 71:6 80-6 77:0 43-9 40-3 53-4 2-6 

Diack ese tivo site ce aia 96-5 94-1 88-9 88-4 88-9 92-3 5-0 

5p s5ege. IS OL See tee 86-6 82-9 77-4 75-6 74-4 77-1 2-9 

Motallic Oregs {eli secinsecesee 140-3 140-6 137-0 137-4 140-4 49-9 1:3 

Non- ic minerals (other 

es Bea sins Daeiels ‘ He. 91-2 re Jot Fes oe a “ 
Con F 111-3 10- : * ‘ . . 

canicke 5 103-8 103-8 112-8 120-1 0-6 

111-8 112-5 116-5 116-1 2°3 

100-0 101-2 102-8 110-6 13+5 

109-3 109-6 110-9 114-3 2-3 

94-1 93-7 94-4 97-5 9-1 

144-6 164:6 176-7 248-7 2-1 

107-0 113-7 134-6 186-7 11-6 

108-3 130-6 144 166-7 3°8 

390-9 410-5 935-9 1,466-7 1-6 

99-3 96°3 109 162-9 6-2 

111-3 112-8 114-6 120-8 1:8 

113-0 111-7 114-6 124-5 1-0 

116-9 117-1 117-1 115-9 0-2 

106-9 113-1 113-9 117-2 0-6 

96:6 96-2 97-1 97-5 7-0 

97-7 97-4 98-3 97-3 4:5 

94-5 93-+8 95-0 97-7 2:5 

91-5 91-4 94-3 101-0 100-0 


a 7 bit F = ive weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is efthe total 
aM Poober of sear ene ened in all industries by the firms making returns on Vec. 1, 1926. 
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and paper groups: Logging, communication, ‘hand, afforded less employment. 
transportation, construction, services and trade 
were much busier during the greater part of ‘ 
the year, than in 1925. Mining, on the other are shown in Table I. 


TABLE IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES, 1926-concluded 


(JAN. 1920 = 100) 


uk *Relative 
i July 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, ec. 1, weight 
2 
2 
Lipiashie ates. treason ae 95-3 95-8 96-9 96-7 94-9 93-8 55-4 
baad oteeate 107°+3 105-2 108-4 103-4 98-6 90-5 1-8 
i ey ee 4 Oe 88-4 80-5 85-9 92-5 95-6 88-3 0-1 
canbe early 76-3 76-3 78-5 81-3 82-0 83-2 2-2 
ond aoe 118-1 119-4 119-5 117-2 105-7 90-5 5-4 
147-3 151-2 150-8 145-7 126-1 97-6 3-2 
Nett 84-8 83-9 83-1 85-9 86-6 88-8 -1-0 
79+4 76-5 78-4 78-1 75-0 76-1 1-2 
69-4 71-9 75-5 79-1 78-6 80-7 0-4 
96-0 106-3 107-3 114-2 106-2 106-4 3-5 
110-0 111-1 113-8 111-7 111-3 112-6 6-9 
124-0 125-4 131-2 126-4 124-8 124-1 3-6 
dese ameee 91-3 91-8 92-5 95-3 95-7 96-8 0-8 
Catala 99-9 100-7 100-4 100-0 100-8 104-2 2-5 
Daictd slike «cae peae 85-0 87-2 87-0 87-1 85-1 90-4 1-5 
S SOTO, 92+2 92-5 92-5 94-5 94-5 - 94-4 8-7 
dee 105-5 105-3 105-9 106-6 108-4 109-9 3-3 
«cael 103-4 102-7 102-8 104-5 103-3 106-1 1:8 
ee) SRA scree Sitio cae. 73-2 75-8 74-0 76-9 76-2 72-6 25 
$oved cine 98-8 94-4 98-3 101-2 99-3 102-6 1-1 
Tobacco, ; 
MICQUOEB cc coceiatis cen cadevatomeet 98-0 101-2 102-2 100-0 101-9 103-2 1-5 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 101-2 89-4 84-1 95-1 105-1 98-1 0-1 
Chemicals and allied products... 83-8 83-5 84-1 84-6 85-6 86-2 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products... 106-4 109-7 109-5 106-7 106-6 100-5 1-2 
Electric current..........ssesee0s 131-9 134-1 134-0 131-0 130-4 127-8 1-5 
Electrical apparatus............. 119-5 119-2 125-4 131-3 137-2 137-2 1-3 
and steel products..........- 83-5 81-7 82-4 80-9 80-5 81-1 15-0 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
itive ales Rovsiesaticis a nee 61-6 58-2 62-2 62-7 62-2 63-4 1-5 
GIGS) Seaietedd nas cm tencte oc RG 76-0 76-3 75-9 76-4 76-2 77-5 1-2 
Agricultural implements....... 90-1 85-5 79-6 74-8 83-3 88-9 1-1 
d vehicles.......... i 100-1 98-1 98-4 94-9 92-5 92-6 6-7 
Steel shipbuilding andr 31-1 33 +4 30°5 28-9 30-1 30-7 0-4 
Heating appliances. 88-0 85-8 89-8 92-0 93-0 90-9 0-6 
Iron and steel 
10.0.8) tecaitehie ass eae 98-3 95-6 99-7 98-7 97-4 94-4 0-7 
Foundry and machine 
DTOGUOtB. sec etsnasicnee a : 83-8 79-0 81-4 84-4 83-4 83-9 0-6 
Other iron and steel products. . 80-2 79°6 81- 82-3 82-2 82-8 2-2 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 96-6 99- 102- 102-6 103-1 103-4 1:9 
Mineral products...........++++++ 107-8 106-0 108- 107-8 105-6 104-9 1-2 @ 
Miscellaneous...........ceeseeees 86-2 84-9 85- 89-5 92-4 ee Ghs7, 0-4 
Swan bre,o Guia ocaisinidele eee 44-3 35-0 387- 45-9 55-2 77+1 3-9 
BERETS oc'sicn chive dec >ewc meade s doares 95-4 95-4 97: 100-4 . 101-8 104-2 5-6 
bercacestsistelatteaneincides Seaeee 79-0 77-4 80- 84-8 86-8 92-1 3-4 
peelic OFres...... Palanicednet wD 151-2 154-5 154- 156-3 | . 155-0 1-4 
on-metallic minerals P 5 ; 
ci levevecee eevesieevesves * sl 111. * 2 . 
Communication.................. : 5 . 110-0 : 3-0 
Telegraphs... meer thy ‘ 122-5' 0-6 
ME RAISDDONCH inc. kode dees osdeecaeeer . . _ . ’ 118-1 2-4 
Transportation................... : : 13-4 
Street railways and cartage...... 2-3 
— pepe te 9-5 
and stevedoring........ . 
Cons' uction and maintenance.. O23 
MBURGING. «.oaiss, jordlaten sieie's nee 02 Sees 3-9 
HIgh WAY...) ssiseeeds words oBOUe es 1-3 
TRAMWAY wianis's oBethelvis;ecivis dove dStay 4-0 
OL See Sr eee es ee 1-7 
Hotels and restaurants........... 0-9 
Professional. Ba. OR eit are 0-2 
0-6 
Sameantons ee 7-8 
suatedsie 5-2. 
te a AP aes 2-6 


_ 1The “relative weight” column shows the proportion that the number of mmalorses Pp _ indicated industry met the total 


‘number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on 
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Employment by Cities 


Marked improvement as compared with 
1925 was recorded in Montreal, Toronto, Ham- 
ilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
there were moderate gains in Quebec, while in 
Ottawa, conditions did not show much change. 


‘Montreal—The staffs of the Montreal firms 
making returns averaged 111,514 persons as 

- compared with an average of 105,713 on the 

payrolls of the employers reporting in 1925; 
the index, at 98.3, was over five points higher 
than that for the preceding year. Steady in- 
creases were indicated from early in January 
until August 1, from which date employment 
showed moderate declines. Manufacturing as 
a whole, especially of food and iron and steel 
products, reported considerable gains; textiles 

- and printing and publishing were somewhat 
busier, while the tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor group registered reduced activity on 
the whole. Transportation, construction and 
trade generally showed a much better situa- 
tion; but communication was rather quieter 
than in 1925, although the volume of em- 
ployment which increased towards the last 
quarter of 1926 was greater than in earlier 
years of the record. 


Quebec—The tendency during most of the 
year was moderately upward, the index, which 
stood at 89.9 on January 1, rising to its maxi- 
mum of 104.2 on July 1. At the beginning 
of December, however, it had decreased to 
101.2, which was higher than on the same 
date in 1925 or 1924, when the record for 
Quebec was instituted. The staffs of the 
firms furnishing statistics averaged 8,487 and 
the index, 98.0 in 1926. Manufacturing and 
transportation were active, while construction 
did not afford as much employment in the 
early part of the year as jn 1925, but showed 
marked improvement from the spring onward. 


Toronto Employment at the beginning of 
January, 1926, showed the pronounced cur- 
tailment usual at the holiday season, although 
the losses were less extensive than on the 
same date of preceding years. From January 
on, however, the movement was consistently 
| favourable, the index, which rose from 86.1 

on January 1 to 93.9 on December 1, aver- 
aging 90.2 as against 86.7 in 1925, The num- 
ber of persons employed by the co-operating 
firms during 1926 averaged 96,716, while in 
the year before it was 93413. Within the 
manufacturing group, iron and steel, printing 
and publishing recorded marked gains and in 
food and textiles there were somewhat smaller 
 jricreases. Communication and construction 
"were decidedly more active; employment in 
trade was maintained at about the same level 
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as in 1925, while local transportation was 
slacker, which may be partly a result of the 
growth in the number of automobiles owned. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
corded moderate improvement in 1926 as 
compared with the preceding year, but little 
general change was shown in other industries. 
An average payroll of 9,916 persons was em- 
ployed by the employers furnishing data; this 
was almost the same number as in the pre- 
ceding year, while the index, at 93.9 in 1926, 
remained practically stationary. 


Hamilton—Steady improvement was noted 
in Hamilton from early in January until Sep- 
tember 1, when the index stood at 100.3, the 
highest point in the record, which was begun 
in 1922. The peak of employment during 
1925 was on December 1, the index then be- 
ing 88.7. Manufacturing, generally, was con- 
siderably more active; the textile and iron 
and steel industries maintained a higher level 
of employment than in the preceding year; 
the staffs of electrical apparatus factories, 
smaller in the early part of the year, increased 
considerably from the summer until they were 
greater than in previous years of the record. 
Construction until June was more active, but 
in the second half of 1926 the index was 
lower. Employment in trade averaged ap- — 
proximately the same as in 1925. The co- 
operating firms reported an average working 
force of 28,645 persons, while in the preced- 
ing year the average was 25,343. The mean 
index was 94.3, nearly 11 points higher than 
in 1925. 


Windsor and Other Border Cities—The in- 
dex number of employment in the Border 
Cities averaged 99.9 and the payrolls regis- 
tered averaged 10,930 in 1926, compared with 
85.4 and 9,307, respectively, in the six months 
of 1925 for which statistics are available. 
Marked activity was indicated in the automo- 
bile and associated industries, while construc- 
tion also recorded expansion. 


Winnipeg—Steady improvement was re- 
ported during the greater part of the year; 
the index number, standing at 89.3 on Janu- 
aty 1, rose to 105.4 at the beginning of De- 
cember. The mean for the 12 months was 
96.9, compared with 86.5 in 1926. Manufac- 
turing, generally, was busier, as were trans- 
portation and trade, but the most pronounced 
gains during the year were in construction. 
An average working force of 26,759 persons 
was recorded by the firms whose data were 
received, 

Vancouver—The situation in Vancouver, 
already favourable, was much better at the 
close of the year than at the beginning, the 
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index standing at 117.1 on December 1 as 
compared with 105.8 on January 1. The aver- 
age for 1926, at 115.4, was over nine points 
higher than in the preceding year, while the 
staffs covered averaged 25,035 as against 23,- 
193 in 1925. Manufacturing, as a whole, com- 
‘munication, transportation, construction, ser- 
vices and trade all reported heightened ac- 
tivity. Employment in lumber mills was in 
rather smaller volume than in 1925. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing Industries 


The year 1926 was characterized by eight 
months of steady advances in manufacturing; 
between February 1 and September 1, ap- 
proximately 65,000 persons were added to the 
staffs of the reporting factories. The level of 
employment was higher during 1926 than in 
any other year since 1920. Statistics were re- 
ceived from some 3,775 manufacturers employ- 
ing an average payroll of 452,392 operatives, 
as compared with 423,028 in 1925, while the 
mean index, standing at 92.1, compared with 
an average of 86.0 in the preceding year. 
Practically all divisions of manufacturing 
shared in the generally favourable movement. 

_ Especially noteworthy were the gains in iron 
and steel, lumber, pulp and paper, food and 
textile groups, which together employed a 
very large proportion of the workers engaged 
in manufacturing processes. Although the 
usual heavy losses incidental to the holiday 

- -and inventory season will have reduted em- 

ployment to a considerable extent on January 

1, 1927, it may be expected that the upward 
~ tendency will soon be resumed. 


. Animal Products, ‘Edible—Employment in 
_ this division during 1925 was better than in 
any previous year of the record. and further 
P improvement was noted in 1926. Fish and 
_ -meat-preserving plants and dairies registered 
_ marked activity. The payrolls of the report- 
» ing employers averaged 14,953 persons, vary- 
on ing between 12,965 on March 1 and 16,645 at 
the beginning of September. The mean in- 
dex was 97.1, compared with 94.7 in 1925. 
Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories afforded more em- 
_ pleyment than in the preceding year. Unin- 
_ terrupted gains were noted from May onward 
_ and the index, at its peak on December 1, was 
83.2, compared with the maximum of 76.5 on 
the same date in 1925. An average working 
force of 16,896 persons was recorded by the 
co-operating manufacturers and the mean in- 
_ dex was 77.8 as compared with 73.2 in 1925. 


Lumber Products—The seasonal movements 
_ always felt in lumber works caused the usual 
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fluctuations in employment during 1926; the 
changes were not as marked as in 1925, but the 
situation generally was more favourable. 
Steady gains between February 1 and August 
1 were succeeded by consistent losses during 
the latter part of the year. The working forces 
of the firms furnishing data ranged between 


38,016 at the beginning of January and 58473 — 


on August 1, averaging 49,884 in the 12 
months, as compared with the 1925 mean pay- 
roll of 48,392. The average index, standing at 
100.5, was nearly four points higher than in 
the preceding year; it was also greater than 
in 1924, but less than in 1923. The furniture, 
rough and dressed, and other branches of the 
lumber industry recorded a larger volume of 
employment in 1926 than in the previous tw) 
years, 

Musical Instruments—Some recovery from 
the depression that has characterized recent 
years was shown in musical instrument fac- 
tories, there being steady, though moderate 
gains during the greater part of 1926. The in- 
dex averaged 71.3, against 62.0 in 1925, while 
the staffs of the co-operating employers aver- 


aged 3,103 during the year under review. The | | 


production of radio apparatus is not included 
in this industrial group, which has undoubt- 
edly been affected by the marked activity re- 
cently prevailing in that line. 


Plant Products, Edible—Employment in 
vegetable food factories averaged higher in 
1926 than in the preceding year. The sugar, 
biscuit, confectionery and canning industries 
reported greater activity in nearly every 
month. An average working force of 27,225 
persons was registered by the co-operating 
establishments, in which the number of opera- 
tives ranged between 24,813 on May 1 and 
31,557 at the beginning of October. The mean 
index of 98.5 in 1926 compared favourably 
with with the 1925 average of 96.1. 


Pulp and Paper—Continued development of 
the pulp and paper industry caused consider- 
able increases in employment which was at 
a higher level in 1926 than in any other of the 


seven years for which records are available. 


The reported staffs averaged 54,958 and the 
index 107.9 in 1926, as compared with 51,327. 


and 100.2, respectively, in 1925. Most of the 


improvement took place in pulp and paper 
mills, but printing and publishing and other 
industries coming under this heading were also 
busier. 


Rubber Products—There were considerable 


' fluctuations in employment in rubber factories 


during the year under review, succeeding the 
almost continuous expansion that marked 
1925, when employment on the whole was in 
smaller volume. The mean index in 1926 was 
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87.7, compared with an average of 84.7 in 
the preceding year. At the beginning of De- 
cember, however, the situation was rather less 
favourable than on the same date in 1925, 
Footwear and tire factories were fairly active 
in Quebec and Ontario. The payrolls of the 
_ firms supplying information averaged 12,523, 
ranging between 12,125 on July 1 and 13,299 
on January 1. 


Teatile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed almost the same trends 
as in 1925, improvement in the first three 
months being followed by losses at the begin- 
ning of May and June, succeeded in turn by 
recovery in the next five months. The situa- 
tion was consistently more favourable in the 
year under review than in any other since 
1920, the index number averaging 92.6, com- 
pared with 87.9 in 1925. An average staff of 
71,251 workers was reported by the co-operat- 
ing plants. The hosiery and knit goods, thread, 
yarn and cloth groups were decidedly busier 
during the year, while employment in garm- 
ent factories remained, on the whole, in about 
the same volume. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—State- 
ments were compiled from over 100 manufac- 
turers, whose working force averaged 11,485, 
varying between 9,969 on January 1 and 12,328 

at the beginning of December. The mean 
index of 97.8 in 1926 was practically the same 
‘as in 1925, when more pronounced recovery 
was noted. Tobacco factories and breweries 
were moderately active during the year under 
review. 


ae Chemical and Allied Products—A. higher 
- level of employment than in 1925 and 1924 
was recorded in this group during 1926, when 
the index averaged 83.7, as compared with 
80.7 in the preceding year. An average pay~- 
roll of 6,429 workers was employed by the 
firms whose statistics were tabulated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Continu- 
ous improvement was reported from the begin- 
ning of the year until September, a longer 
period of expansion than has been recorded 
in any recent year. The index number aver- 


marked activity registered in building during 
- 1926 is reflected in the employment afforded 
by building material factories, 115 of which 
reported an average working force of 9,613 
persons. At the maximum, the number em- 
ployed was 10,864. 


Electric Current—The number of persons 
employed in electric current works was rather 
smaller than in 1925, when the index averaged 

130.5 as compared with 126.0 during the year 


aged 96.8 while in 1925 it was 82.7. The. 
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under review. The staffs of the co-operating 
plants averaged 11,838 during 1926. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes the manufacture of 
radios and other equipment, was in greater 
volume during 1926 than in any other year of 
the record, which was commenced in 1920. The 
reported payroll averaged 9,644 and the index 
122.2, as compared with 9,088 and 114.1, re- 
spectively, in 1925. Additions to staffs were 
registered during the greater part of the year. 


Iron and Steel Products—Substantial im- 
provement in the employment situation was 
noted during 1926, the mean index, 80.3, 
being almost nine points above the 1925 aver- 
age, with the exception of 1923, when employ- 
ment was very slightly brisker, the year under 
review was more favourable than in any other 
since 1920, Automobile, railway car and agri- 
cultural implement plants showed important 
gains, and an upward movement was also in- 
dicated in the rolling-mill, heating appliance. 
general plant machinery, structural uon and 
steel and other divisions of this group. The 
working forces of some 635 firms who reported 
during 1926 averaged 123,748, while in 1925 
the average was 110,245. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—With only 
one exception, employment in this division 
increased uninterruptedly from January to 
December, activity being greater than in any 
other year since 1920. The index averaged 
96.3 and the payrolls reported, 14,361, com- 
pared with 81.6 and 11,115, respectively, in 
the year preceding. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in this group showed more variation 
than in 1925, but the average was practically 
the same. The mean index stood at 104.5, 
compared with 105.0 in the preceding year. 
Statements were received from over 75 firms 
with an average force of 9,606 persons. Gas 
and petroleum plants maintained a fair 
volume of employment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—Little 
change in the general situation, as compared 
with 1925, was reported in the fur, wood dis- 
tillate and extract and other manufacturing 
industries. 


Logging 


Logging camps reported less activity than 
in the preceding year, although pronounced 
seasonal gains were indicated during the 
autumn and early winter. The working force 
of the firms supplying data averaged 21,947 
and the index number 55.2 in 1926; in 1925 
the mean index was 58.4 and the average pay- 
roll 23,154. The practice, constantly gaining 
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in popularity, of the larger operators doing 
their cutting through small contractors and 
local settlers in the northern reaches makes 
it increasingly difficult to collect current sta- 
tistics on employment. As usual, the great- 
est variation in logging was in Ontario and 
Quebec, while in British Columbia a more 
constant volume of employment was afforded. 


Mining 

Owing to the losses in mining reported in 
the early months of 1926, employment did not 
average as high as in 1925, but from the 
spring, steady recovery was indicated and the 
index on December 1 stood at 104.2 com- 
pared with 96.9 on that date in the preceding 
year. 

In coal mining, the situation improved con- 
siderably from May; the mean index, at 81.2, 
compares with 79.9 in 1925. The working 
force of the firms furnishing data averaged 
25,276. Both Eastern and Prairie coal fields 
shared in the gains. 


In metallic ores, the level of employment 
was rather lower, the index at 147.1, averaging 
four points below that for 1925. The staffs of 
the reporting firms averaged 10,286 during the 
year under review. When the operations 
planned in the newly prospected areas are 
established, employment in metallic ore mines 
may be expected to show important advances. 


Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) 
registered increased employment, an upward 
movement being recorded during the greater 
part of the year. The index averaged 102.1, 
‘as against 93.7 in the preceding year; a mean 
payroll of 6,284 persons was employed by the 
co-operating firms. Quarries, asbestos mines 
and other divisions’ coming under this head- 
ing reported considerable activity. 


Communication 


Telegraphs and telephones showed substan- 
tial advances during 1926; the index averaged 
116.0, or almost five points higher than in 
1925, when employment was better than in 
1924. The working forces of the companies 
furnishing data averaged 24,128 persons, of 
whom about 20 per cent were telegraph em- 
ployees. The improvement was general 
throughout the Dominion. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
_ first three months of the year, followed by 
steady expansion until the beginning of Oc- 
tober; the index averaged 108.0, as compared 


with 104.6 in 1925. The transportation com- 


panies furnishing data employed, on the aver- 
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age, 109,372 workers, or between 138 and 14 
per cent of the total number covered b; 
these statistics throughout the Domunion. 


Street railways and cartage, reporting an 


autumn and winter. The index averaged 
113.4, compared with 111.8 in the preceding 
year. 

In the steam railway division, improvemen 
over 1925 and 1924 was indicated, but the ~ 
number employed was not quite as large | 
in 1923. The index averaged 98.9 in 1926, or 
over three points higher than in the preceding 
year; at its peak on October 1 it stood 105.9, 
whereas the highest point reached in 1925 was 
100.1, on the corresponding date. An aver-_ 
age working force of 76,356 persons was re- — 
corded in steam railway operation. t 


Employment in shipping and _ stevedoring 
was active, though the index was lower to- 
wards the close of the year than in 1925. It 
averaged 197.9, and the reported payrolls 
averaged 13,658, varying between 9,966 on 
March 1 and 16,144 at the beginning of Oc- 
tober. In the preceding year, the mean index 
was 185.2. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Greater expansion than in any previous year 
of the record was indicated by the construc- 
tion industries in 1926. During the period of 
most pronounced activity, from March 1 to 
August 1, over 64,000 persons were added to 
the staffs of the co-operating contractors, 
whose payrolls averaged 83,141 during the 12 
months. The general index for this group 
averaged 161.6, compared with 138.4 in 1925, _ 
the previous high level of this record. The 
working forces varied between 51,050 on Feb- 
ruary 1 and 115,196 at the beginning of 
August. 


Building construction gained steadily from 
April 1 to September 1, but was compafatively 
brisk in every month. A mean index Of 157.4 
in 1926 compared with the average of 121.1 
in the preceding year. The average persons 
employed by the reporting contractors num- 
bered 30,098. As already mentioned in the 
case of logging, there is a growing tendency 
on the part of the larger contractors to sub- 
let their contracts by trades to sub-contractors 
who usually employ a comparativelv small 
number of workers. Where they have less 
than 15 employees, they are not required to 
furnish data on employment, so that the num- 
ber employed in building is probably con- 
siderably in excess of that covered in these 
statistics. 
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Road construction reported many additions 
to staffs during the summer, when the num- 
ber employed was higher than in any other 
The payrolls regis- 
tered averaged 13,341, and ranged between 
3,014 on Mar. 1 and 26,071 at the beginning 


of August. 


Employment in railway construction, (in 


which the working forces covered averaged 


39,700) attained a greater volume than in any 
other year of the record, which was instituted 
in 1920. The index averaged 126.2, while in 
1925 the mean was 111.9, and in 1923, the 
previous high level, it was 123.7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
over 175 firms in this division, with payrolis 
averaging 14,612. Steady gains were noted 
from January until August, succeeded by sea- 
sonal declines until the end of the year. Em- 
ployment in hotels and restaurants was very 
active during 1926, partly as a result of the 
tourist trade, while improvement. was also 
shown in other divisions. The index number 


averaged 119.1, compared with 114.2 im 1925; 


this was considerably higher than in ary other 
year of the record. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was more favourable 
than in any other year since 1920; the index 
number was higher in every month of 1926 
than in the corresponding month of previous 
years of the record. Both retail and whole-~ 
sale trading establishments shared in the gains, 
which were fairly well distributed over the 
country. There was uninterrupted expansion 
from March until the end of the year. The 
payrolls of the co-operating firms sveraged 
58,932, and the index 100.0, as compared with 
95.8 in 1925. 

Table III gives index numbers of employ- 
ment by main industrial divisions since 1922, 
while the trend of employment during 1926 
in some 60 industries are shown in Table 4. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number’ of employees 
in the indicated industry, is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on June 1 and Dee. 1, 
1926, 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1926 


me A DECREASE of 27 per cent in the vol- 


ume of business transacted was re- 


ported by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada during the month of Novem- 
ber 
ein: all industrial groups except logging, which 
showed a substantial gain. Of the reductions, 
that in farming was the most pronounced, due 


1926, due to curtailment in placements 


to seasonal slackening of activities in this 
group. An increase of over 5 per cent, how- 
ever, was recorded when the records were 


- compared with the average daily placements 
_ effected during November, 1925. This was due 
‘for the most part to increased placements in 
the logging industry, though construction, ser- . 

_ vices and, trade also contributed their quota 


in the gains registered. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1924, as represented 


by the ratio of vacancies notified and place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
_ work registered at the offices of the Service 


throughout Canada, computations being made 
smi-monthly. It will be seen that although 


the curves of vacancies and placements in 


elation to applications declined sharply 
throughout the first half of the month, at the 


end of November the‘jlevels maintained by 


both were several points higher than those 
shown at the close of the corresponding period 
; The ratio of vacancies to each 100 


applications was 69.5 and 68.2 during the first 
and second half of November, 1926, in con- 
trast with the ratios of 70.7 and 63.3 during 
the same periods in 1925. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 67.5 and 64.4 as 
compared with 68.5 and 58.5 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 

A summary of the reports from the offices 
shows that the average number of applications 
recorded during the first half of November 
was 1,845 daily as compared with 1,720 daily 
during the preceding period, and 1,813 daily 
during the corresponding period in 1925. Ap- 
plications for work during the latter half of 
the month registered 1,600 daily in contrast 
with 1,595 daily during the latter half of No- 
vember a year ago. 

Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 1,281 vacancies during the first 
half and 1,091 during the latter half of the 
month under review as compared with a daily 
average of 1,282 and 1,010 vacancies during 
the month of November, 1925. Vacancies 


offered to the Service during the latter half | 


of October, 1926, averaged 1,410 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 1,246 
placements during the first half of Novem- 
ber, of which 844 were in regular employment 
and 402 in work of one week’s duration or 


less, as compared with total average placement 
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during the preceding period of 1,320 daily and 
with 1,242 daily during the first half of No- 
vember, 1925. During the latter half of the 
month under review placements averaged 1,031 
daily (725 regular and 306 casual) as com- 
pared with an average of 934 daily during the 
corresponding period in 1925. 

During the month of November, 1926, the 
offices referred 29,843 persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 28,338 placements. Of these 
the placements in regular employment num- 
bered 19,547, of which 16,167 were of men and 
3,380 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 8,791. Opportunities for em- 
ployment reported by employers numbered 21,- 
456 for men and 8,095 for women, a total of 
29,551. The number of applications for work 


_ was 42.917, of which 32,310 were from men 


and 10,607 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 


Placements 
iY 

ae Regular Casual Totals 
268,00: 37,904 305,905 
366,547 79,265 445,812 
280,518 75,238 355,756 
297,827 95,695 393 ,522 
347,1 115,387 462,552 

eon 247,425 118,707 13 

1925 306, 804 106,021 412, 
1926 (11 months)...... 284, 686 100, 802 385,488 
Nova Scorra 


There was an increase. of nearly 16 per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Nova Scotia during November, when 
compared with the preceding month, and a 
gain of over 38 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of 1925. Placements 
were nearly 14 per cent higher than in Octo- 
ber, and exceeded the total for November, 
1925, by nearly 39 per cent. All industrial 
groups except construction and maintenance 
and finance participated in the gains in place- 
ments over November, 1925, those in services 
being the most noteworthy. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
124; logging 92; construction and mainten- 


ance 56; trade 78; aand services 289, of which 


213 were of household workers. During the 
month 211 men and 95 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


‘Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in New Brunswick dur- 
ing November were nearly 3 per cent less than 
during the preceding month, but almost 18 
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per cent better than in the corresponding ; 
month of 1925. Placements were over 4 per’ 
cent higher than in October and nearly 16 | 
per cent above November, 1925. Increased . 
placements in the logging industry were mainly ' 
responsible for the gains over the correspond- : 
ing month of 1925, although more placements | 
were also made under services and construc- | 
tion and maintenance. Placements in saw-— 
mills were lower than in 1925. Industrial | 
groups in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were logging 184; 
construction and maintenance 64; and services 
520, of which 283 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment num 

bered 301 of men and 86 of women. | 


QUEBEC 


During the month of November positio 
offered through Quebec offices declined ov 
18 per cent from the preceding month, bu 
were over 5 per cent higher than during th 
corresponding month of 1925. Placements — 
over 18 per cent lower than in October, but 
over 9 per cent higher than during November, 
1925, Placements in logging and constructio: 
and maintenance were considerably higher dur- — 
ing the same month of the preceding year, | 
but were offset in part by declines in the 
manufacturing industries and services. In- 
dustrial groups in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 87; logging 1,029; construction — 
and maintenance 760; and services 492, of 
which 318 were of household workers. 


placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decline of over 14 per cent in > 
the number of positions offered through em- 


when compared with the preceding month, 

but a gain of over 11 per cent in comparison — 
with the corresponding month 1925. Place- 
ments were 12 per cent less than in October — 
but nearly 11 per cent higher than in Novem. 
ber, 1925. Increased bush placements were 
mainly responsible for the gains over Novem- _ 
ber, 1925, although transportation and services 

also showed improvement. Placements by 
industries during the month included manu- 

facturing 1,279; logging 2,981; farming 810; 
transportation 789; construction and mainten- 
ance 2,029; trade 332; and services 3,099, of 
which 1,934 were of household workers. Regu- 
lar employment was secured for 6,625 men and 

1,192 women during the month. 


. 
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MANITOBA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
' November declined over 30 per cent when 
compared with the preceding month, but was 
over 41 per cent higher than during the corre- 
* sponding month in 1925. There was a decrease 
of 22 per cent in placements in comparison 
with October, but an increase of over 39 per 
cent when compared with November, 1925. 


All industrial divisions participated in the 


gains in placements over November, 1925, 
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in, 1925. The reduction in placements from 
November, 1925, was almost entirely due to 
fewer calls for bush workers, as all groups 
except logging showed small change under this 
comparison. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 82; logging 853; 
farming 948; construction and maintenance 
178; and services 780, of which 528 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,959 of men and 400 
of women. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 


1 


— 
surauciser| 


those in farming logging and trade being the 
most pronounced. Placements by industrial 
groups included manufacturing 190; logging 
_ 1,179; farming 1,129; construction and main- 
| tenance 179; trade 416; and services 1,692, of 
' which 1,250 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 2,355 men and 627 women were 
_ placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


i November offices in Saskatchewan 
7 Ba cived orders for over 48 per cent less 


' workers than in October and nearly 11 per 


cent less than in November, 1925. Place- 
q ments during November were nearly 38 per 


. cent lower than in the preceding month and 
4 “over 3 per cent below the corresponding month 


mo ane soap ala 


1925 


1926 


ALBERTA 


Orders listed at Alberta offices during 
November called for nearly 70 per cent less 
workers than in-October and over 17 per cent 
less than in November, 
were over 68 per cent lower than in the pre- 
ceding month and nearly 17 per cent lower 
than during November, 1925. Reduced farm 
placements accounted for the declines from 
the preceding year, but the reductions in this 


group were partly offset by gains under ser- — 


vices and construction and maintenance. The 
changes in other groups were small. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufac- 
turing 175; logging 470; farming 609; mining 
179; construction and maintenance 364; trade 


1925. Placements 


2 


PORT aa ° 


<i ae 


* 
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123; and services 709, of which 501 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 
procured for 1,743 men and 340 women during 
the month. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during November were nearly 33 per cent less 
than during the preceding month, but were 
nearly 11 per cent better than in the corre- 
sponding month of 1925. Placements were 
nearly 33 per cent below October, but nearly 
10 per cent higher than during November, 
1925. Increased placements in the manufac- 
turing industries and transportation were 
mainly responsible for the gains over Novem- 
ber, 1925, as the changes in other groups were 
small. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 359; logging 386; trans- 
portation 260; construction and maintenance 
316; trade 112; and services 818, of which 521 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 878 of men and 
243 of women during the month. 


q Movement of Labour 


During November, 1926, the offices of the 
Employment Service of (Canada made 19,547 
placements in regular employment of which 
12,372 were persons for whom the employment 
found was outside the immediate locality of 
the offices at which they were registered. Of 
the latter, 3,262 were granted the Employment 
_ Service reduced rate, 1,841 going to points 
ef _ within the same province as the despatching 
office and 1,421 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate which is 2.7 cents 
per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona fide 
applicants at the Employment Service who 
h may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 


The Quebec offices issued certificates to 530 
- persons, 207 of whom -went to points within 
the Province and 823 to points outside. Of 
those transferred provincially the Quebec office 
: despatched 175 bushmen and one cookee to 
logging camps in the Quebec region. Hull 
sent 2 bushmen to points around Montreal 
and Montreal 29 bushmen within its own zone. 
_ The interprovincial movement from Hull in- 
cluded 51 bushmen going to logging camps 
_ around Cobalt, 96 to North Bay and 83 to 
~ Sudbury and from Montreal 93 bushmen went 
_ to employment around Sault Ste. Marie. 
From the Ontario offices 747 persons travelled 
at the reduced rate, 736 to provincial points 
i and 11 to other provinces. Of the latter Port 
_ Arthur transferred 7 railroad © construction 
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labourers to Hull and one farm worker to the 
Moose Jaw zone and Sudbury 3 general - 
labourers to the Hull zone. Within the prov- 
ince 2 carpenters travelled from Sudbury and — 
22 building construction labourers, 2 painters” 
and 2 general labourers from North Bay all 
to the Timmins zone. From Fort William 17 _ 
building construction labourers and one male — 
hotel worker were sent to points within the — 
Fort William zone; from Port Arthur 7 con-_ 
struction labourers went to employment within 
its own zone and from Windsor two die makers _ 
were transferred to Oshawa. The remaining — 
681 were bushmen for points around Sudbury, 
North Bay, Port Arthur, Fort William and 
Timmins, most of whom received transporta- 
tion from the offices in the surrounding dis- 
tricts. 
Manitoba offices issued 1,162 certificates for 
transportation, 186 provincial and 976 inter- 
provincial. The Winnipeg office transferred — 
the majority of the workers, 893 bushmen, 13 
carpenters, 2 blacksmiths, one farm labourer, — 
one engine hoistman, 13 lath wood cutters, 6 
cooks, one housekeeper and one kitchen worker 
travelling to Port Arthur, 23 bushmen to 
Timmins, one farm housekeeper to Moose Jaw,’ 
one bushman to Yorkton and 12 farm labour- 
ers, one porter, 4 bricklayers, one farm house- 
keeper and one waitress to Regina. From 
Dauphin one bushman went to the Prince 
Albert zone. Provincially, Winnipeg transfer- 
red 94 farm labourers, 4 female hotel workers, — 
one farm housekeeper and one cook to the 
Brandon zone, 30 bushmen, one fisherman, one 
farm labourer, one packer and two hotel cooks 
to Dauphin and 20 farm labourers, 6 bushmen, 
one hotel cook and one general to employment 
within the Winnipeg zone. In addition 23 
bushmen went to lumber camps around 
Dauphin, 22 went from Brandon and one 
from Dauphin. 
Transportation certificates issued by Sas- 
katchewan offices numbered 589, of which 494 
were granted to persons going to points within 
the province and 95 to other provinces. With- 
in the province certificates were issued to 439 
bushmen, 403 of whom were for the Prince 
Albert district and 36 for points in the vicinity 
of North Battleford; Of ‘these, 258 were 
shipped by the Saskatoon office, 95 by Regina, 
29 by Moose Jaw and 57 by Prince Albert. — 
From Saskatoon 8 farm hands went to points 
within the Saskatoon zone, 2 farm hands to 
Prince Albert and 3 to North Battleford, from 
Regina one farm hand was transferred to 
Prince Albert, 2 to Saskatoon, one to Moose 
Jaw one to Weyburn, one to Yorkton and 7 
to Regina and from Moose | Jaw one. fa 
labourer was despatched to each of the Swift 
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Es REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1926 


OFFIces 


during 


eceeeree 
perro eee 


seeeeeee 


perce sence 
Pete w ene eeeees 

eee weeee 

eee eeewell 


eee eee eee neeeee 


see e rece nw eeer ese esenes 


ee ea 


3277174 
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period 


VACANCIES 


at end of |} durin; 


period perio 
88 814 
45 365 
30 173 
13 276 
57 987 
6 86 
32 380 
1 521 
314 4,435 
25 602 
128 2,710 
72 649 
20 234 
69 
3, 069 17,904 
14 
1¢ 332 
4 266 
1313 173 
33 820 
143 226 
17: 1,489 
15 321 
11 404 
54 476 
39 226 
166 775 
18 502 
175 1,138 
285 298 
16 219 
266 1,084 
12 55 
11 264 
4 179 
206 537 
695 303 
427 345 
493 6, 260 
13 569 
89 6,375 
28 375 
9 183 
52 5,817 
246 3,159 
0 71 
56 571 
18 112 
75 397 
56 903 
21 706 
8 108 
7 109 
5 182 
47 3,543 
8 f 1,202 
1 353 
37 1,386 
376 
226 
105 5,700 
2 448 
9 330 
0 14 
0 35 
1 122 
0 239 
3 105 
12 152 
5 206 
4 87 
62 3,263 
: 7 69 
4,015 42,917 
2/773 || 32,310 
1 | ©610,607 


& 


i fas : Sm A effected by offices since closed. 


Reported | Unfilled Regist’d | Referred 


to 
vacancies 


APPLICANTS 

P.LaceD 
Regular | Casual 
306 386 
69 216 
108 43 
129 127 
387 476 
11 74 
167 199 
209 208 
2,492 28 
472 1 
1,282 13 
481 if 
114 7 
143 0 
7,817 3,562 
77 57 
87 72 
117 105 
141 4 
742 50 
49 83 
263 603 
87 134 
102 28 
248 72 
96 51 
729 34 
131 53 
696 117 
273 25 
103 44 
869 213 
128 154 
60 107 
57 94 
239 70 
277 14 
284 21 
1,675 1,220 
287 137 
25982 1,864 
265 42 
97 36 
2,620 1,786 
25359 645 
; 64 vA 
345 154 
93 18 
352. 28 
609 218 
612 120 
55 44 
73 31 
156 25 
2,083 581 
477 195 
178 40 
1,034 220 
247 85 
147 41 
1,121 1,249 
106 1 
33 8 
4 3 
6 4 
99 0 
26 58 
39 28 
124 0 
37 82 
17 0 
436 768 
194 297 
19,547 8,791 
16,167 5,185 
8,380 3,656 


Unplaced 
at end of 
period 


8,320 
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Current and Moose Jaw zones. Saskatoon 
received one labourer and Estevan 4 coal 
miners from Regina. Moose Jaw issued trans- 
portation to 5 teamsters and Prince Albert to 
one saw filer and one handyman travelling to 
points in their respective zones and Moose 
Jaw in addition sent 2 labourers to Regina. 
The remainder were 13 hotel and household 
workers for various provincial points. Of 
those going without the province 37 bushmen 
were shipped to Dauphin, 36 from Saskatoon 
and one from Prince Albert and 55 bushmen 
went to points in the Fort William zone, the 
majority recruited by the Saskatoon and 
Regina offices. Two farm labourers travelled 
to the Edmonton zone, one from Saskatoon 
and one from Regina and from Swift Current 
one carpenter went to employment in Calgary. 

In Alberta 150 certificates were granted, 135 
to persons going to provincial points and 15 
to other provinces. From Edmonton 2 farm 
labourers were sent to Lethbridge, one cook, 
5 stone masons and 6 carpenters to Calgary, 
one engineer to Medicine Hat and 7 carpenters, 
7 mine workers, 16 labourers, one electrician, 
33 bushmen, 4 engineers, 10 farm labourers, 
one machinist, 2 porters, 2 mill hands, one 
handyman, one bookkeeper, 4 teamsters, one 
fireman, one canthook man, one dairy man, 
one track foreman, 6 household workers to 
employment within the Edmonton zone; Cal- 
gary transferred 2 cooks, one farm hand; one 
dairyman, and 3 bushmen to the Edmonton 
zone, one cook to Lethbridge, 3 farm hands 
and one mechanic to Drumheller and 3 female 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 1926 — 


HERE was a seasonal decline in the value 

of the building permits issued during 
November as compared with October, but the 
total was considerably higher than in the 
corresponding month of 1925. Sixty-three 
cities authorized building valued at $9,968,937, 


as compared with $14,614,548 in the preced- 


ing month and $7,988,765 in Noveinber, 1925. 
The decrease in the first comparison was 
$4,645,606 or 31.8 per cent, while the in- 
crease in the latter, more significa compari- 
son totalled $1,980,162 or 24.8 per cent. 

Some fifty cities furnished detailed state- 
ments showing that they had issued over 1,000 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost nearly 
$5,300,000, and more than 2,000 other buildings 
valued at approximately $4,200,000. In Oc- 
tober, the construction of about 1,300 dwell- 
ings and nearly 2,900 other buildings was auth- 
orized at the estimated cost of approximately 
$6,500,000 and $7,700,000, respectively. 


hotel workers, 2 housekeepers, one cook oa 
3 farm labourers within the Calgary zone. 
movement to other provinces included from 
Edmonton 8 bushmen travelling to the Fort 
William zone, 5 farm hands to Saskatoon and 
one farm hand to North Battleford and fro! nm 
Calgary one auto glove maker to the Van- 
couver zone. ' 


The British Columbia offices granted a | 
ficates to 84 persons, one of whom was 2 
female cook sent from New Westminster to 
Saskatoon and the remainder were persons 
going to employment in various parts of th 
province. Vancouver transferred 6 mina 
one flunkey and one machinist to Pentictor 
10 carpenters and 6 bricklayers to Nelson, £ o 
plumbers and one flunkey to Kamloops, one 
cook to Revelstoke, one engineer to Pri ti 
George and one housekeeper, one miner an 
one cook to points in the Vancouver zoneé 
In addition, one farm hand travelled from 
Nelson, one labourer from Penticton, 31 bus 
men and one cook from Prince George and 
bushmen from Prince Rupert, all to poi Fs 
within their respective zones. 


Of the 3,262 workers who benefited by t 
Employment Service reduced transporta’ 
rate 2,461 were carried by the Canadi 
National Railways, 736 by the Canad 
Pacific Railway, 57 by the To iekaaneana 
Northern Ontario Railway, 4 by the Edmon4l 
ton, Dunvegan and British Columbia railwayy 
3 by the Pacific Great Eastern and one by 
the Kettle Valley Railway. a 


>. MATE 


There were reductions in all provinces 
compared with October, 1926, those of $2,066,- 
077 or 40.7 per cent in Quebec and $1,504,54 
or 21.9 per cent in Ontario being most p r0-) 
nounced. 

Increasés were recorded in all rea 
compared with November, 1925, Ontario re 
porting the greatest gain of $1,381 927, 
34.8 per cent. 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vand 
ver showed losses as compared with the pre 
ceding month, but increases over November 
1925. In Westmount, Brantford, Chaths 
Fort William, London, St. Catharines, 
bridge, Kamloops and South Vancouver, theré 
were gains in both comparisons. - 2 


Cumulative Record for First Eleven Mo 
1926:—The following table gives the value | 
the building authorized by 63 cities d G 
November and in the first eleven months oF 
each year since 1920. The January-Novem-) 


= 
Pa 
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ber average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in those years are also 
given (1913=100). 


Value of Permits Issued 


Average 
| Indexes of 
Year Wholesale 
(a In In First Prices of 
ps: November Eleven Building 
es Months Materials in 
< : First Eleven 
Months 
$ $ 
9,968,937 | 144,831,781 149-3 
7,988,765 | 117,665,590 153-5 
10,212,908 | 120,119,829 159-8 
8,228,206 | 126,547,365 166-9 
8,228,206 | 126,547,365 166-9 
11,182,030 | 138,698,005 162-0 
12,192,414 111,257,084 185-0 
5,627,949 


112,175,268 215 3 


Cities Nov., 1926 | Oct., 1926 | Nov., 1925 


$ $ $ 

Nil . Nil Nil 
28,295 123,471 24,715 
14,595 103,786 23,825 

100 435 il 
Saha 13,600 19,250 _ 890 
11,705 22,000 4,760 

i Nil: Nil 


1,850 7,050 1,760 


9,855 14,950 3,000 
3,010,264 | 5,076,341 | 2,686,945 
onelae 2,332,789 |. 4,364,120 | 2,331,420 
~ ge oie, 205,175 | 317,071 165,210 
8,300 38, 600 Nil 
BY stapes 33,900 82,700 29,150 
ibe: 106,025 | 137,550 97,365 
grate = 5 324,075 | 141,300 63,800 
Sebicelt | ea~'s 5,358,192 | 6,862,734 | 3,976,265 
banat 7,95 11,575 2, 

ec tay 47,305 29,046 4,198 
- agetene 31,200 9,025 16,278 
Pak 4° 400 31,800 45,725 
Patek Shed. 925 8,818 700 
Ao serd (a8. 19, 490 16, 180 31,410 
a 217,150 | 268,500 185,430 
257 ae ees 161 36,251 29,663 
awe one 47,032 85,248 103,911 
tak 837,585 | 128,500 159,045 
a Sad 97,185 | 108,660 88,435 
HEEL Ie « 0, 9 112,300 30,075 
NTT]. 153,990 | 359,305 92,945 

3,62 13,100 

Be 25,140 74,394 

13,558 79,652 

6,115 6,79 

345,265 95,428 

1,3 3,865 
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The January-November total for 1926 was 
23.1 per cent higher than in the same months 
of 1925; it was also 4.4 per cent greater than 
in 1922, the previous high level, and 30.2 per 
cent higher than in 1921, when building was 
at its lowest level since the end of the war. 
The cost of building, as indicated by the aver- 
age of index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials, has been lower in 1926 than 
in any other of the last seven years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities during 
October and November, 1926, and November, 
1925. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1920 are marked with asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF: BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


Cities Nov., 1926 | Oct., 1926 |ZNov., 1925 
$ $ gz 
2,793 29,333 102993 
*Toronto.. 2,258,645 | 3,832,558 1,776, 468 
Yorkand 
Townships. 395,000 600,790 583,300 
Welland... 11,515 29,190 8,8 
*Windsor... Fe 338,775 439,450 423,290 
HOr.Gankt. eeu «ae: 87,810 92,100 80,975 
oe ae ae 20,700 18,050 39,000 
iter eee 102,300 119,500 29,000 
uD. 63,000 120,000 59,000 
Tisha... 5,974 38,641 3,257 
(He SER. oR 205,140 450,510 194,075 
one ae 8,200 900 


*Winnipeg 
Saskatchewan 


Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil 3,586 
British Columbia.... 


*New Westminster... 
Prince Rupert 13,105. 
*Vancouver 
Point Grey 
North Vancouver.. . 


40, 786 
9,968,937 | 14,614,543 
8,363,575 | 12,519,698 


7,988, 765 
6,636,076 


ey 


| 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRAC 


A ipa Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding various contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions the 
fair wages conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


The contracts (Group “A”) awarded in con- 
nection with the works of construction, etc., 
contained the general fair wages clause, which 
is as follows:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the con- 
tract for competent workmen in the district in 
which the work is being performed for 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours-as are cus- 
tomary in the trade, in the district where the 
work is carried on, or if there be no custom 
of the trade as respects hours in the district, 
then fair and reasonable hours, unless for the 
protection of life and property, or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Minister 
of Labour, longer hours of service are required. 
The Minister of Labour may at any time and 
from time to time determine for the purposes 
of this contract, what are the current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and the current 
or fair and reasonable hours, and may from 
time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or vary 
any such decision, provided that his determina- 
tion and any amendment or variation shall not 
be operative prior to the period of three months 


immediately preceding the date thereof. 


A contract for interior fittings (“B” Group) 
was also awarded by the Department of 


‘Public Works. This contract contained the 


general fair wages clause and other conditions 
for the protection of the labour employed in 
its execution, as sanctioned by the Fair Wages 


“Order in Council as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 


perform labour in the construction of the work 


hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from time 


to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as bn bes hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is 
the current or a fair and reasonable rate of 
wages or what are the current hours fixed by 
the custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
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of Labour, whose decision shall be unal; pay, 
ment may also be withheld of any moneyy 
which would otherwise be payable to the com 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. : 
By the term “current wages” and the terr 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of thh 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectivel) 
the standard rates of wages and hours of la 
either recognized by signed agreements betweer 
employers and workmen in the district fron 
which the labour required is necessarily drawx 
or actually prevailing, although not necessa’ ‘il: 
recognized by signed agreements. 


A statement was also received as to supplies 
ordered by the Post Office. Department sub} 
ject to the regulations for the suppression o¢ 
the sweating system and the securing of fai 
wages, etc. £ 

The general labour conditions sanctioned by 
the Fair Wages Order in Council is as fol 
lows :— ; 


Where there are special circumstances whielk 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour makk 
it expedient that he should do so, he may decid: 
what are the current or fair and reasonab! 
rates of wages for overtime, and what. is th 
proper classification of any work for the pum 
poses of wages and hours. Immediately upon 
receipt of notice of any decision of the J] 
ister of Labour hereunder the contractor sk 
adjust the wages and hours and classificati 
of work so as to give effect to such decisic 
In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, 
to pay to any employee or employees for 
services performed or for any hours of labo 
wages according to the rates fixed therefor | 
the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labo 
may authorize and direct the Minister to rf 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and 
deduct the -amount thereof from a mont 
owing by the Government to the mtraci 
and any such payment shall for all purpo 
as between the Contractor and the Governm 
be deemed and taken to be payment to 
Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bo: 
in every particular by any such authori 
direction and payment as_ aforesaid. 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereur 
shall not be exercised as to any employee 
employees where it is established to his satisf, 
tion that an agreement in writing exists 
is in effect between the Contractor and tho 
class of employees to which such employee D4 
employees belong or the authorized representa: 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates od 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour 
_ 2. The Contractor shall post and keep postee 
in a conspicuous place on the premises wher 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wagee 
Clause or Schedule inserted in his contract fo2 
the protection of the workmen employed, 
any decision of the Minister of Labour 
the preceding paragraph. 


3. The Contractor shall keep proper 
and records showing the names, trades, a 
addresses of all workmen in his employ ana 
the wages paid to and time worked by suck 
workmen, and the books or documents com 


ae ee ol 
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taining such record shall be open for inspection 

by the Fair Wage Officers of the Government 
at any time it may be expedient to the Min- 
~ister of Labour to have the same inspected. 


4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
' payable under the terms of the contract in re- 
spect of work and labour performed in the ex- 
ecution of the contract unless and until he shall 
have filed with the Minister in support of his 
claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
‘of workmen employed in the execution of the 
‘contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; or, in the 
| event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 
claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
‘The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
‘deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
eonditions herein contained to secure the pay- 
“ment of fair wages have been complied with, 
‘and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
“upon the portion of the work in respect of which 
| payment is demanded have been paid in full. 


= 


_ 5. In the event of default being made in pay- 
“ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
any workmen employed on the said work and 
a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
inister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
finister is furnished, the said Minister may 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
“payable by His Majesty under said contract 
nd the amounts so paid shall be deemed pay- 
ents to the Contractor. y 


6. These conditions shall.extend and apply 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing 
hem as if such moneys were payable to them 
respect of wages. 


_ 7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
ch might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
acts it shall be understood that sub-letting 
other than such as may be customary in the 
_ trades concerned is prohibited unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
‘actors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
» the conditions of the main contract, and 
main Contractor shall be held responsible 
‘strict adherence to all contract conditions 
the part of sub-contractor; the contract shall 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 
hout the written permission of the Minister; 
portion of the work to be performed shall 
done at the homes of the workmen. 


All workmen employed upon the work com- 

nded in and to be executed pursuant to 
said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
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labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contract in “A” Group 


Reinforcement of the dam at Woodwards 
Slough, Fraser River, New Westminster Dis- 
trict, B.C. Name of Contractors, “ The Fraser 
River Pile Driving Company, Limited,” New 
Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 22, 1926. Amount of contract, Unit 
prices; approximate expenditure, $35,998.72. 


Contract in “B” Group 


Supply and installation of interior fittings 
(in oak) in the Public Building at Wiarton, 
Ontario. Name of contractor, “The Interior 
Hardwood Company, Limited,” Kitchener, 
Ontario. Date of contract, December 20, 1926. 
Amount of contract, $1,385. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contract in “A” Group 


Taking down and rebuilding a portion of 
the southeast retaining wall of the Cornwall 
Canal at the Cornwall Swing Bridge. Name 
of contractor, R. C. Sutherland, Ottawa, On- 
tario. Date of contract, December 30, 1926. 
Amount of contract, schedule rates. 


Post Orrice DrpartMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in December, 1926, for supplies or- 


dered by the Post Office Department, under 


contracts which are subject. to the Fair Wages 
policy :— 


Amount of 
Orders 


$. cts. 


Nature of Orders 


‘Making metal dating stamps and type, 


also other hand stamps and brass 


' erown seals.......... OEE TELA. 2 2,925 67 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, ; 
GBbOLS, ObOstie soi a5 cute tems ern ore ae oe 243 85 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ 
uniforms, etc... .........5.. A eioctrtb rat: « ‘. 11,384 24 
Stamping pads, ink, ete..............6. Sy OSL ae, 
Bag Fittingsics-< «spsperane usec: apie 6,134 78 
Cotton duck for mail bags............. "22, ye ve 


Seales eee etre r ee ee ras eee 


oe. 
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A TABLE is presented herewith indicating 
the hours of labour in all manufactur- 
ing establishments throughout Canada, as as- 
certained in the Census of Industry for 1924. 
taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1925, the figures being issued in 1926. Sum- 
mary tables of this census for the manufac- 
turing group of industries appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette for October, 1926, pp. 998 
and 999. The accompanying table indicates 
the extent to which the 8-hour working day 
prevails in this important branch of Cana- 
dian industry, showing the number of persons 
who are working 8 hours or less per day as 
well as those who are working longer hours. 


The Treaty of Peace signed at Versailles, 

June 28, 1919, between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Germany provided in 
Part XIII for the organization of the estab- 
lishment of the International Labour Or- 
ganization (League of Nations), and the ac- 
ceptance of certain general principles for 
regulating labour conditions of which the 
fourth was “The adoption of an eight-hour 
day or a forty-eight-hour week as the stand- 
ard to be aimed at where it has not already 
been attained.” 
At the first session of the International 
_ Labour Conference, held in Washington in 
- October and November, 1919, a draft con- 
vention limiting the hours of work in indus- 
trial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week was adopted for com- 
munication to the countries which were mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization 
(Lasour Gazettn, December, 1919, p. 1425). 
“Industrial undretakings” were stated to in- 
_ ¢lude mines, quarries, etc., manufacturing es- 
_ tablishments, construction, and transportation 
including loading and unloading. For the in- 
formation of this Conference the Department 
of Labour secured reports from some 6,250 em- 
_ ployers in Canada as to the hours of labour 
of their employees and summary tables show- 
ing the results were prepared for considera- 
tion at the Conference. These were pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1920, p. 46, and a summary table is included 
here also. .This inquiry showed that nearly 
fifty per cent of the employees covered were 
working eight hours per day or less. 

In September, 1923, a conference was held 
between representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments for the consideration 

of the obligations of Canada arising out of 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY IN CANADA 


Hours of Labour in Manufacturing Establishments, Census of : 
Industry, 1924 


i 
: 
: 
i 
: 


the first item on the agenda being the draft ; 
convention as to the eight-hour day and the: 
forty-eight-hour week (Lasour GAzETTs, a 
ber, 1923, p. 1107). It was agreed that the: 
Federal Department of Labour should make: 
a further survey to ascertain to what extent; 
the eight-hour day was in force in industrial | 
undertakings in Canada. The Minister of! 
Labour accordingly arranged with the Domin- - 
ion Bureau of Statistics to secure from some: 
6,000 of the larger employers of labour 3 

ary’ 


the labour sections of the Treaty of ‘cal 


Canada statistics on this subject. A summ: 
table of the result was prepared in due cour 
and was submitted to the Committee of t 
House of Commons on International and In-- 
dustrial Relations in 1924, (Lasour GAZErTs, , 
June, 1924, page 476.) The figures were sub 
sequently revised by the inclusion of retu 
later received relating chiefly to certain rail-+ 
ways and coal mines, and the table so revised | 
is given herewith, and shows that in 1928} 
slightly over fifty per cent of the employees; 
included in the inquiry were working eight} 
hours per day or less. a 
As these last mentioned returns were ob- 
tained from only a part of the employers imi 
the various industries, it was arranged with) 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics that ini 
the next annual census of industry, viz., that: 
for 1924, all manufacturing establishments } 
would be asked to furnish data as to 
number of employees working eight hours pe j 
day or less, also nine, ten and over ten ho Its § 
per day. The data resulting has been com-> 
piled by the Bureau and is given herewith. 


The employers were asked to give the: 
figures for the month of highest employment 
so that in seasonal industries, such as fruitt 
and vegetable canning, the figures would be: 
representative of conditions when most work: 
is carried on. The table of results in detail | 
shows in the last column the average num- 
ber of persons employed in each industry 
throughout the twelve months of the year. | 
The number of employees for whom figur , 
as to hours worked are given is, therefore, 
greater than the average for the year. It will 
be seen, except in fruit and vegetable canning 
and a small number of such seasonal indus-. 
tries, there is little difference between the aver- 
age number employed throughout the year and | 
the number employed in the month of great 
est activity. Some of the industries were not 
covered by the inquiry as in the annual censt ; 

{ 


a 
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of industry these are covered by different 
schedules and these had been prepared be- 
fore the arrangement of securing figures as 
to hours of labour had been made; it will be 
seen, however, that the number of employees 
in these is small. 

- The industrial census for 1924 covered some 
40,000 establishments employing 501,724 per- 
‘sons, whereas in the less extensive inquiry in 
October, 1923, only some 3,000 manufacturing 
establishments were covered, these employing 
$26,557 persons, or about 60 per cent of all 
Vemployees in manufacturing. The percent- 
age of employees on the _ eight-hour 
day or less is, however, approximately the 
‘same, namely 37.3 per cent for the 3,000 
larger establishments compared with 33.5 per 
cent for all establishments. It will be seen 
that the eight-hour day is most in vogue in 
‘manufacturing in the non-ferrous metal pro- 


| NUMBE 


ducts group, 55 per cent, and that the textiles 
group shows the next largest proportion, 
namely 39.1 per cent. 

The figures for the 1923 survey, covering all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting, 
etc., like those of that in 1919, show that 
approximately half of the employees were 
working eight hours per day or __less, 
the proportion in transportation and 
mines being very large in 1923, namely 
85.2 percent and 75.9 per cent«<re- 
spectively. In communication and trade the 
proportion is also high but the number of em- 
ployees is not so large as in the mining and 
transportation groups. The figures for the 
trade group and the construction group, being 
from only those employers with fifteen or 
more employees, do not cover a very great 
proportion of the employees in those indus- 
tries. 


R AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
WORKING SPECIFIED HOURS PER DAY, DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, 1924 


Average 
Number | Number 
8 hours or less 9 hours 10 hours Over 10 hours Total of of Em- 
Estab- | ployees 
lishments| during 
year 
Number % |Number; % | Number] % Number 
VegetableProducts 18,816 40-0 20,367| 27-6 5,100 6-9 73,825 4,414 56, 266 
Anima] Products. 7,598 45-6 6,883} 23-5 1,465 5-0 29,326 4,816 47,679 
i 37,414 37-5 20,369) 21-3 2,277 2-4 95,782 1,781 82,364 
50,199 23°3 61,012} 39-9 6,225 4-0 153,151 6,906 109,879 
Se 2 30,045 42-7 14,617] 17-1 4,640) 5-4 85,212 1,003 66,912 
Metal Products... 10,784 35-0 1,664) 8-5 307; 1-5 19,618 341 17,213 
1,535 45-2 4,085) 35-2 774, 6-7 11,638 1,095 21,196 
‘VIII.—Chemicals and 
Be inicd Products...| 4,218 46-11 1,913] 16-1]. 360] 3-0} —«:11,982 457| 10,201 
K.—Miscellaneous. .. 7,375 43-8 3,974] 18-8 610 2-9 21,190 1,365 20,563 
167,986 35-5] 134,884] 26-9 21,758| 4-3! 501,724 22,178) 482,273 


8 hours | 8% hours | 9 hours | 94 hours | 10 hours Over 10 | Total 
ours 
79 2,968 1,083 4,567 239 11,759 
4,502 5,380 672 2,076 29 46,011 
151 10,060 234 26,352 724 39,310 
122 2,158 106 3,267 417 8,069 
941 9,767 279 145 441 21,338 - 
6,675 12,026 1,214 13,041 1,313 47,740 
891 438 312 9251 1,080 15,867 
5,539 29,773 1,444 20,213 4, 73,201 
3,932 9,553 §12 4,419 1,894 37,770 
4,897 22,786 1,530 15,012 69 255 
516 20,628 491 4,171 358 40,762 
433 11,353 380 7,889 377 22,253 
2,754 3,592 248 6,159 60. 47,047 
1,311 1,712 1,036 4,186 114 111,227 
524 3,535 366 1,979 103 22,789 
33,267 | 152,729- 9,907 | 120,727 12,430 612,398 


i F EMPLOYEES WORKING A SPECIFIED NUMBER OF HOURS PER DAY BY INDUSTRIES, 
eae ni JUNE, 1919; ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 10 EMPLOYEES OR MORE 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF EMPLOYEES IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 
WORKING EIGHT HOURS PER DAY OR FORTY-EIGHT HOURS PER WEEK* 
IN OCTOBER, 1923; ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 15 EMPLOYEES OR MORE. 


8 hours per day or less} Over 8 hours per day 
— or 48 hours per week or over 48 hours Total 
and under per week 


number % number % number 
MPI TIG che sive\o save, e:osslely: « We sis as afonsidiete)s nian aan Rieie phe Rnean Rael = tr te 4,482 19-2 18,829 80-8 
rest TEU soe BET s: 0re «Rien eee oar f 36,085 75-9 11,452 24-1 
Manufacturing (a) ’ 121,893 87-3 204,664 62-7 3: 
ROOMSEFUCLION «..). 4. «cl, nila ee «oe Q 9,082 22-6 31,020 77-4 
Transportation. ...)...5- 20.0666 ; 123,316 85-2 21,511 14-8 
Communication,.............. .. 15,727 82-6 3,300 17-4 
LU ae aed a ears ia ae PP: 27,099 78-2 7,558 21-8 
Services (b).. 12,740 60-8 8,210 39-2 
at tet... tacehits sake « mene hemes ae 350,424 53-3 306, 544 46-7 


*Including those on 8 hours per day but working up to 56 hours per week, excluding those working 48 hours per week but 
over 9 hours per day. : 

(a) Including prnttle and publishing, and the production of electric current. 

(b) Including employees of municipalities, hotels and restaurants, laundries, hospitals, etc. 


HOURS OF LABOUR PER DAY OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANAD. Li 
DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY 


Eight 
ours Nine Over ten 
Industry per day hours hours 
or less per day per day 
Group I—Vegetable Products— 
Biscuits and confectionery...............0+-.- 4,365 5,294 
Bread and other bakery ssi aia cut tegit treet 2,906 6,474 
IOEGWOPIDS <<, sac niocte's haiscir vie tease Haare 682 i. 
Cigars and cigarettes. . 1,923 3,752 
Cocoa and Chocolate 110 416 
Coffee and spices... 445 251 
_ Distilleries......... 494 173 
Feed and grist mills 283 195 
segue mosis: fs. SERS i oe dete. eae oo 1,264 379 
Fruit and vegetable canning, evaporating, and 
PTOSON VHT. vis:0. tie « tA 0 es MED e aod Melle, mcacalays 1,441 2,578 
MIQOOLCRM CONOR TE. co rec ccs donee ut cae te eset 11 
Linseed oi] and oil cake..............0.0-05 tse 53 18 
_ = Macaroni and vermicilli...........2:.c0sse00s 11 174 
SOE mia: EE See. WHS 80 0 
Maple syrup and sugar tewavdte Ses. Rake «3 14 10 
_ Miscellaneous food industries................+- 396 169 
Miscellaneous vegetable products............. 21 30 
Pickles, vinegar and cider,...............0.0: 361 116 
ICR ULTEAR et ne culvisti cons eaeusineitne veri © ll 2 
_ Rubber footwear........... Fabs - se teeany eRe 1,347 3,632 
Ty subber goods, .......c.ites eve keh Gusts ak oh OS 2,202 1,970 
BPRATGH RINOUSON Ac ets sesh acres enteric ees 44 172 
aeBugar refineriogs cesses casasndtexws soutien ctioon 185 382 
DROIT are Ph os .css b's Desa hninn hielatts 30 aE 21 8 
Se LOMHOCG, Chewing, Et. 2,2... J..sss ccc cebescuc 55 2,232 
_ Wines 91 48 
Bi tS i. Sn’ MSE x Attale «RIEL 54 43 
MO dan» aida toe be nns 4 een 0 90 
0 76 
SWANS. « WiteeObomimitne 4 Mew 42 
ee he ee ee eS 3,615 6,329 
uring and packing. 0000101200000 ETE ES lee eres are ere 
41 520 6 
0 649 } 7 
ie a baee anh Sete 
£ ther 6, WebyeR... Lier Lets 318 24s 8 ' 
a Teather gloves and mitts: 475 608 297 3 
WeBatsages..:....: RSL... 55 — 80 | 50 16. 
2,745 3,770 1,336 627 
54 262 337 ~ On 
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HOURS OF LABOUR PER DAY OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA 
DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY—Continued 
Hight | Average 
hours Nine Ten Over ten Total number of 
Industry per day hours hours hours (columns | employees 
or less per day per day per day 1 to 4) per Je 
montaAs 
Group I1I—Teztiles— = 
PASH RINGS, ENS ANG. BAUS) ccsis,.i9. o/oydlsiv-e's 19/00 eens 242 156 65 3 466 329 
SEDs COED ANG ULC. chee.nse arerepn ye/ecrie 284 <)4'2 280 260 612 50 45 967 901 
PESO UTEUEC Es SEEM. Sore cis a Pela ow brates Hohe nea arabe 65 “4 be 2 ae ie 
SURED OLG Pec CRON <ul sratetle Moicieioniae « Pata Soe 44 
Cibing, MIVO  SACDOLY FCs co. classre cae teas «+ oe 7,294 3,451 711 161 11,617 9,681 
Clothing, women’s factory................0+55 11;012 3,264 260 121 14,657 11,501 
Cordage, rope and twine...............ses050 64 155 1,235 0 1,454 1,281 
2 SutE S58 ee ASS SOR OUe eae onan 723 334 71 1 1,129 1,028 
Cotton and wool waste..............-.eseseees 43 152 58 8 261 239 
RP OHEON COOKS (N..0.8,.o.0 sfoserel a+ «:2ts)0,3:0)aicho a eagieee 3 99 107 66 14 286 240 
MERIPEOM GUTOR cares ate cee tusyniegeieye,s ake ie sie'n wieine 10 608 0 0 618 634 
Wotton yarn aad cloths) io. oc. aes eee sew a 1,956 4,616 12,010 1,423 20,005 17,841 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work..........-. 4,296 2,963 748 24 8,031 7,414 
MBlaK CITORSGUMER fcc suk wath vcs ase padre + ss 21 0 236 0 257 131 
“Furnishing goods, men’s.............-+0e+008+ 4,099 2,566 196 107 6,968 6,052 
AEDs SURI NCAINS 5 ain.c's clotateunse <pn!81 s,s aie\ecelele Sars wiaieye,<.s 2,128 716 65 113 3,022 2,810 
Hosiery, knit goods and gloves............-.- 3,569 9 , 283 2,029 152 15,033 12,901 
ANG POOUR Aes «6 Alnca buco shin maree kaa keens 182 26 21 0 229 172 
Oiled and waterproof clothing................- 174 68 2 0 244 186 
Silk goods 2 MR SERS TEE O ROH OOCTE SAC ER Eee ah i) ae i 5 at 
ee ee 1s | 3.531 | 1,887 a | 5s | aan 
PPONNCR. VAT, 6 5.0 cise p sab eoascascseticwreecns 271 1,128 367 0 1,766 1,558 
Woollen goods, 1:0:5..0 0. (simisjne,clete oles Sao as 435 520 94 32 1,081 924 
Group IV—Wood and Paper— 
Beekeepers supplies............0-++0+0sseeeeee 8 3 0 0 11 3 
ESige PU INN GIOR 5.5 ais <a SE sis 6 ine rioie Sms 2 oles > 35 14 0 0 49 
Boats and Canoes.\/..5 «dale oot eee ols Seve ® 245 320 88 4 657 437 
Boxes and bags, paper..........--:-+eeeeeteeee 1,857 1,606 353 134 3,950 3,400 
Boxes and packing cases............+-s++2+++: 884 1,175 1,655 139 3,853 33 a 
Carriage and wagon materials..............-- 44 162 86 0 s he eet 
Carriages, wagons and sleighs...............-- 990 807 690 149 Lt 3 
BRIG HAOS PINS woe 8s «oe oF cite «> minet ocho Capel + 2 =f o)e a7» MES 87 124 0 ite 
Coffins and caskets... ...3.....c0cceseesecress 416 79 135 0 630 ‘i 
POOPOTALS. cxaeis Pew oe Delsielers vielnelas ole ceicnse'* © a oat - 7 ach go 3 
boc Aas ee eee cone |S aeeeer 
Furniture and upholstering...............--++- 2,491 3,536 2,621 nr a in 
Lasts, trees and pegs..........0.+eeeeeeeeeeee 83 139 108 Ae ae 
Lithographing and engraving............-.+-- 1,996 721 1 “i , oe 
Miscellaneous wood products..........--+++++: 532 180 175 A 
Paper goods, 0.€.8........+--.+++ Bast 287 223 13 17 © ee ae 
Planing mills, sash and door factories 2,741 2,978 5,492 128 zee aes 
Printing ond aera Re 1s 77302 1/401 a7 tt 8,82 8,568 
Printing and publishing... ; ; 99’ 808 24’ 634 
Pulp and paper..........<:- Hate vies 4,217 ual Be: : 
eR We on ccchid statue 3,940 12,764 43,801 2,119 62,624 33,323 
Sporting goods...........c0..e.05 138 342 19 23 522 358 
Stationery and envelopes. 55 aoupee 500 409 s 4 af 
Stereotyping and electrotyping..... 149 40 fee a 
WALL DEPOT. Gib. cnc. ome cee ssc sons 179 37 349 0 
Ry ootionwares!......0c6.2a1. scene. il 229 7 0 313 278 
BR roc. ciisbis Mia otaciele at | 
OS ge 903 18 38 100 480 i02 
i =e : duct 
Me Sg Salat ig AS oh nohae oth orcs 2,755 3,485 586 3 6,829 mae 
ig Automobiles. :......2.2.cb ber ceec ener eecerees 6,250 2,309 a 5 } i f on ; ; 
Automobile supplies 448 2,287 3 3 ae ori 
-__ Bicycles and motorcycles po Be 1,231 991 
ee as ee 9,952 4,124 209 | 18:821 | 14,647 
ee iio, 11058 2/236 1,126 102 5,119 4,508 
—) Gi Hardware and tool "B44 1'542 348 44 27778 1,970 
gros eed steel fabrication at reer 730 218 7'873 6,310 
Pattee . : 138 14,320 ; 
: i 093 3,948 2,141 ; 
fie etal 2 a a a a 
ig i 497 4 ’ 7, AUU. y , Pa. 
ine ro rolled products, Sain oon Mee Ft 725 1,109 160 2,943 2/509 
_ Group VI—Non-Ferrous Metal Products— = cei ate a3 1,070 994 
— - Aduminium.......... cece eer c eee cence sete oe 556 Hae 719 39 3°353 3,103 
Brass and copper products.......----++-++++++ wees Es 670 133  13"448 10'630 
Electrical tus and supplies........-...++ bre (aes oF 10 448 363 
Lead, tin zine products........-++--++++++ 33 200 160 
aneous non-ferrous products vein 72 96 fogs 
ous and metal products pete, 1,080 837 100 82 2,099 ; 
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HOURS OF LABOUR PER DAY OF EMPLOYEES IN THE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES OF CANADA 
DURING 1924, CENSUS OF INDUSTRY—Concluded 


Hight Average 
hours | Nine Ten Over ten Total number ae 
Indastry per day hours hours hours (columns | employees 
or less per day per day per day 1 to 4) per 12 
months 
Group VII—Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Abrasive products and artificial abrasives....|........-+.[ee-seeceeeseleceees ye 0 digraftaiere’slo'aie wgteiy AEG a eee eens 543 
Aerated and mineral waters... .o..os06 bie e vie sof eciny Madieran e-file Matte ie  uillnraftyse We oinidipiail|alutelatel ein alu’wint ell aiatat tata neem 1,167 
. Asbestos and allied products............--..-- 9 46 0 82 137 V7 
Birr BUG G 5 cs. aces hcl dese esicle ance meses ee 382 697 2,431 117 3,627 3,064 
Gandien.28 seh S sobs ARR iss coisle ctttos's ws 750 301 586 425 2,062 1,740 
| Weatent Products: . . ... si MSokeers v.c.od ceo Meine neil olcie oRaMmeNece ol ote tens OFS, lcechtoveengalineweeaniee SMH ae Sone 400 
al PTOMUCES, 2 5.005 0S wins oo ce ules detbwike oslllaate edits d lie o ste editte » 0:0 6 lta cotaletel og oe ag ltrs! lalarcrahelGala pwns ieee amen 444 


Firebrick and fireclay 

Gas, iJluminating and fuel 
Glass, plate, cut and ornamental 
Glass, pressed and blown 
tea products 


Mica-trimming 

Petroleum 

Petroleum products 
Balt castings and models 


Sewer pipe 

tone, monumental ind ornamental! ANG 1... | ose Soeattoas sce rSenees 2 ele clameseleaee deWerlgtate serial v eeeeee ete 
Stoneware and pottery 

All other 


- _ Group Vill—Chemicals and Allied Products— 
Acids, alkalies, salts and cuarvene o Se 
] tar and its products 
Explosives..,......« 
Fertilizers 
, dyes and colours. Bee 
edicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. oa 
Paints, yr and varnishes 
Soaps, washin| aad aaa etc 
Wood distillates an 


Group I¥ —Miscellaneous Industries— 
Advertising and other novelties 
Artificial feathers and flowers 
SS Pt IG oa: ,0)0.0:5 scene's isipienisiewbiatlesieeaifalcte« 
ss eens and brushes and mops 


ons 
Loans 
-< 


- 
a 
-_ 

xa 


oa od 
Soko 


3 
on 
ne 


_ Mattresses and spring beds........... Ser 
a eo instruments. 


< 


SeleeBslse 282 


Sus 


and church supplies 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1926 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


"TBE movement in prices during the month 
4 was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat higher 
‘due chiefly to seasonal changes, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices was slighly lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
‘of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.18 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$11.01 for November; $11.56 for December, 
1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for 
December, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; 
11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 
1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 
tor December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 
1914. Eggs showed a substantial seasonal in- 
-erease, while less important increases, also 
“mainly seasonal, occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, potatoes, rolled oats, sugar and 
beans. The most important declines occurred 
“in the prices of beef, mutton, fresh and salt 
_ pork, bacon, lard, fish, flour and rice. Includ- 
‘ing the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
‘foods the total budget averaged $21.41 at 
“the beginning of December as compared with 
$21.24 for November; $21.87 for December, 
925; $20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 for 

December, 1923; $20.97 for December, 1922; 
_ $21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak) ; 
21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 for De- 
_ cember, 1914. Fuel was slightly higher due to 
“increases in the prices of bituminous coal 
‘and hardwood. Rent was slightly lower. 
“In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
‘culated by the Dominion Bureau. of Statistics, 
' based upon the average prices of 286 com- 
“modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted accord- 
‘ing to the commercial importance of the com- 
modities, was slightly lower at 150.5 for De- 
| cember, as compared with 151.5 for Novem- 
‘ber; 163.5 for December, 1925; 160.9 for De- 
-eember, 1924; 153.5 for December, 1923; 
153.1 for December, 1922; 150.6 for Decem- 
, 1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 
May, 1920 (the peak); 223.4 for Decem- 
r, 1919; and 205.6 for December, 1918. 
-one price quotations were lower, thirty 
higher, and one hundred and fifty-five 
were unchanged. ~ 

the grouping according to chief com- 
nt materials three of the eight main 
ps declined, three advanced, while two 

ained unchanged. The Vegetables and 
their Products group was substantially lower, 


mainly because of lower prices for grains, 


flour and other milled products, and potatoes. © 


Decreases in the prices of copper, lead, silver, 
tin and spelter caused a decline in the Non- 
Ferrous Metals and their Products group. 
The Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group was also slightly lower. The groups 
which advanced were: the Animals and their 
Products group, due mainly to advances in 
the prices of live stock, butter and eggs; the 
Tron and its Products group, because of ad- 
vances in the prices of steel billets; and the 
Wood and Wood Products group. The Non- 
Metallic Minerals and their Products group 
and the Chemicals and Allied Products group 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods de- 
clined, the former due to lower prices for 
flour, oat meal, rolled oats, coffee, apples, 
oranges, hog products and potatoes, which 
more than offset increases in the prices of 
tea, halibut, butter, eggs and sugar; and the 
latter due mainly to declines in the prices 
of materials for the milling and for the metal 
working industries. Materials for the fur and 
for the meat packing industries, as well as for 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, lower 
prices for wheat, potatoes, hogs, oranges, oats 
and non-ferrous metals more than counter- 
balancing the higher prices for eggs, raw 


sugar, steel billets, cattle, hay, tobacco and - 


tea. Fully or chiefly manufactured goods ad- 
vanced slightly, prices for granulated sugar, 
butter, hessian, cast iron pipe and shorts ad- 
vancing, while the prices of flour and milled 
products, round and square steel bars, cotton 
bags and canned tomatoes were lower. Do- 
mestic farm products and articles of marine 
origin declined. Articles of forest origin were 
slightly higher, while articles of mineral origin 
were unchanged. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce index 
number of imports advanced to 158.65 for 
December, as compared with 153.14 for No- 
vember. That for exports declined to 147.47 
for December, as compared with 150.69 for 
November. 
ports and exports was lower at 150.56 for 
December, as compared with 151.91 for No- 
vember. : 

Professor Michell’s index number of forty 


articles, with prices during 1900 to 1909 as 


100, was somewhat lower for December at 
170.1 as compared with 172.3 for November; 


The combined index of both im- — 


108 


185.2 for December, 1925; 217.4 for Decem- 
ber, 1920; and 118.6 for December, 1914. The 
index for twenty foodstuffs, as well as that 
for twenty manufacturers’ goods, declined. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 
of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 
taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 
figures being weighted according to the com- 
mercial and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 
and has been calculated by months from 1919 
to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping. Summary tables of 
7 the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
: the supplement to the Lasour Gazerre for 
| January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 

detail in the Report on “Prices and Price 

Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. A 
. description of the methods used in the con- 
P struction of the index number appears in the 
; Lasour GazerrTe for June, 1923. 
The accompanying table gives the index 

numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the prinicpal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


* The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
---seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
_ wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 
- houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
_ of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
- month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
uotations reported to the Department and to 
— the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
_ of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
_ The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, 
_ Statistics similar to these were published 
_ each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
, during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
: LABouR GazerTe resident in each locality from 
_ dealers doing a considerable business with 
_ workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
_ the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
_ nine foods included in the family budget, with 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
_ In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the Lasour Gazerre was begun, it was 
_ decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
_ commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
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the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, © 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 


Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since © 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. — 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of — 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, — 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, includes 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the LaBourR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each — 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the — 
absence of other important items of the same — 
elass. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to © 
be maintained. At times when the price of 
an article heavily weighted for this purpose 
rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase (or 
decrease) in food prices so indicated is | 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of — 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and 
lighting the quantities are estimated on a 
similar principle, anthracite coal being used 
chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the _ 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty. 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. : 


(Continued on page 116) 
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OST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* G, AND RENT IN 


Jommodities |Quan-| (tf) inte 1910 |1911 |Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec.|Dec. | Nov.|Dec. 
tit: 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1926 


c. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. 


Seef, sirlion, 
gteak........ 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4| 47-4] 46-6] 51-6] 62-4] 73-4] 69-4] 71-2] 53-4 52-8) 53-8) 52-4) 54-8! 57-6] 56-8 
ee, shoulder, 19-6) 24-6] 26-0} 29-6] 33-4] 32-2] 33-8] 48-4) 50-8] 45-6] 46-0] 29-4! 28-6) 28-8] 27-6] 29-41 31-4] 31-2 


eal, roast 
10-0} 11-3} 12-8] 15-7| 17-6] 17-5] 19-3] 24-7] 27-5] 25-5] 28-0] 19-0] 18-0] 17-9] 17-2] 18-2] 19-7] 19-8 
hindquarter. 11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1) 20-7] 20-8] 24-2) 30-4! 34-2] 32-3] 33-4] 24-3] 26-5] 27-0] 26-7| 28-6] 29-2] 28-6 
Pork, fresh, 


roast leg rape 12-2/ 13-1) 18-0] 19-5} 19-3} 19-7} 23-7] 32-7] 86-7] 35-7] 38-8] 26-5) 26-4] 24-6| 23-8] 28-0] 29-8] 28-7 
peel. mars ; 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 36-8] 36-0} 41-2) 62-4) 69-6] 70-6] 70-6| 51-8] 52-2] 48-6] 45-8] 53-4| 55-8] 54-2 
Bacon, break- 
Past... cn 15-4) 17-8} 24-5) 24-7] 25-5] 26-3) 30-9] 44-6] 51-3] 51-8] 57-0] 40-3] 41-0] 37-5] 33-1] 41-3] 43-5] 42-6 
26-2) 28-2] 40-6) 38-4] 36-2) 36-2) 47-6] 65-8] 73-8] 77-8] 70-4] 43-8] 46-0] 46-0] 46-6] 49-4] 48-0) 47-2 
: > 3 *7| 60-8] 71-3) 82-4) 88-8] 67-7| 60-3) 60-1] 63-3) 64-7) 56-1) 64- 
9] 50-7 mad 68-5] 73-9] 56- 2 : : 
+4) 70-8) 82-2) 88-8) 93-6] 80- 
+2) 94-8/104-4/132-4/118-6] 8 
0 
9 
2 
5 


y Mutton, roast 


6-2 
0-4 
4-8 
op ye 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 83-9] 34-9] 37-4] 49-0] 51-3] 58-1) 72-6] 65-3} 48-0] 41-4] 46-1] 43-7] 50-6) 41-4 
16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5} 22-1] 24-3] 29-9] 33-2) 34-8) 40-9] 40-0] 32-7/§30-6)§33-4/§28-9|§33-5|§30-7/§ 
14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1] 20-3] 22-0] 28-2) 30-8] 32-8) 37-6] 37-9] 29-1/§380-6|§33-4/§28-9)§33- 5|§30-7|§30- 
55-5) 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 67-5) 66-0) 91-5)112-5/118-5/118-5]133-5)106-5|100-5/100-5/111-0/114-0/114-0)114-0 
25-0] 28-0) 33-0} 32-0) 37-0} 35-0] 54-0) 65-0) 69-0] 67-0) 70-0) 49-0/§44-0/§43-0)/§52-0/§52-0/§53-0/§52-0 
18-0) 19-5} 21-0) 22-0) 24-5) 23-5) 27-0) 33-5) 40-5) 39-5) 38-5) 28-5) 27-5) 27-5] 30-5] 29-0) 29-0) 30-0 
SSG Oo 10-4] 10-6} 10-4) 11-4) 13-2] 12-2} 13-6} 19-2} 25-2} 29-0} 30-8} 19-0/§20-8]/§20-8)/§21-6/§22-0/§22-0/§21-6 


ESA aaa 21-6] 22-0) 24-0} 23-6) 31-2] 30-8] 37-2) 43-2) 49-6] 53-3) 53-6] 38-0] 37-2) 48-0) 38-4] 31-6) 31-6) 32-4 
10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 14-4] 14-2) 17-6] 20-0] 22-6] 25-2] 25-2] 18-0} 17-6] 23-2) 18-2] 15-0} 15-0) 15-4 


ete oe hess 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-7] 9-7] 9-9] 12-5] 15-6) 15-9) 15-1] 13-6)§14-8)/§17-2/§17-5} 17-8)/§18-0)§18-0 
Hp eis 8-7| 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-7] 10-0] 9-7] 11-9] 15-1} 16-5) 16-1] 15-0/§14-8)§17-2/§17-5/§17-8)§18-0/§18-0 
8-6) 8-8) 8-9) 9-4 9-8] 9-9] 10-1] 11-6] 14-3] 15-2} 13-5] 13-5) 13-4) 14-3) 15-3) 15-3} 15-3 

Sete 24-1) 28-0 4 


7 
9 
+0) 70-7} 62-0) 86-7] 75-3) 52-8) 37-9] 47-1) 44-3) 87-4) 64-0) 68-0 
8} -8} -9} +9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 


G. | &. » [t Coy JeeOs lH GOs =) Cre] fC. iG. Teees a6. e[--c. || C. | .Ge lie. c. 
3-0| 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 3-2) 3-4) 4-5) 4-8] 4-8) 4-8) 4-2) 4-0] 4-1) 4-1) 4-2) 4-2) 4-1 


45-2| 48-1] 55-0} 54-1] 53-0] 63-1] 69-8] 81-8) 83-1/125-9)110-1)114-3/112-6)104-4)112-2/105-1/105-2 


» bi 

nae aes +1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 37-0] 47-3] 55-6] 63-6] 64-0] 92-3} 72-6) 75-3) 71-5] 64-6) 65-1) 65-1) 65-4 

sibs s -5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-2] 41-5) 44-5] 60-8] 79-8) 80-0] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8) 79-3} 78-6] 76-0] 75-7) 76-0 

d, soft..... -6| 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-1] 30-2) 32-2] 44-0) 57-7| 60-0} 69-1] 60-0) 58-9} 59-1] 57-4) 56-4) 55-9) 55-8 
ii ae ets -| 24- +5] 24-4) 23-7 40-5] 31-6] 31-1] 30-2) 30-4] 30-3) 31-5) 31-5 


eee eee 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
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ae is intended i show the changes of the items included, pee show ser minimum cost for an average 


he bud eet. @ Ameren aa §Kind snoat sold. tFor electric light see 


aeeeed Sages 8-6) 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 13-4) 16-6] 23-8) 32-6] 32-0) 23-0| 21-8} 17-2} 16-8] 17-4] 16-8) 16-2) 16-0) 16-2 
Apples, evapor- 
SO. J.....0% 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0] 12-2] 12-2) 13-8] 17-5) 22-8) 26-6] 28-2} 22-3] 22-5) 18-7] 19-9} 19-8] 19-9) 20-0 
11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-8] 12-7] 13-3] 16-6] 19-4} 25-2} 26-1] 18-2] 19-1) 16-9] 15-4] 15-7] 15-7] 15-6 
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Beet Pork 
Pe i aa 3 2a | 4| 4 ; 
sl g's - Bu He r+ = 
pases F 3 gelg | 5.| 32] SB | SE] 98.1 a8. 
aA ; > ; ] 2 Bas $s Sef | Rak 
a4 3a Bz rp ee 43 23 33 385 835 
Qu 2" 5108 3 q 
#8 gh) 28) 22/28 Se a BR | geek) gee 
cents | cents] cents | cents| cents] cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
. . 28-6] 28-7] 27-1] 42-6 | 47-1 
ominion (average)......... 28-4 | 23-2 | 21-3 | 15-6 | 12-1] 19-8 r ; a ’ 45.0 
Nova Scotia (average)....... ne i _ rie The rad oie ey oo aed a 
New Ciskgow om Ee 37-7 a 19-6 ae oe ph ~ con = ty re oe 
3—Ambherst.........+0006- . . . : - t 26.3 “a 45-2 
—Holifax.........+.+++++-| 33-3 | 23-5 | 25-9 | 17-3 | 14 15-5 | 27-1) 30 : . 
Bowinasen ie dee! eae 18-7 ¢ 16 22-5 A eid | oe 
AP ee cit ae 35 een ode eho eile acea ; : 
, 26-2} 25 | 22-1] 16-6 | 13-2] 16 25 25-5 25 40-5 43-5 
Bo elie eel ie dee] 30) | bse] ae | ata | 46-7 
Se POOL Te 28-7 2° . ip ole sige ; 
35 | 25 | 23-3] 18-3]13-7| 21-5] 25 26-7 27-5 ai 48-7 
Preckswely Te eee late \ah elie | ed tee a en cP fgg Ore oy pia 
11—Bathurst............+.- 24-5 | 22-5 | 17-5 | 14-7] 12 |........ = 24-2} 25-1] 38-2] 41-0 
spre Pichi Bs 32.7 0:8 ine 1oa| toa | goa] os6| 26-6| sea] 43 
12—Quebec..... : m . 3 _ ( 5-3 40 47-3 
jae i ‘| 93-7 | 22-2 | 23-2] 15-7] 11-4] 15 20 22-7] 2 
AB rip nree Hae | 3:7 | 26-6130 | i79|12-4| 20 | 25 | 20:7| 25:3| a1-3| 41-3 
ree or e208 1.16 1) $60 110 al ea 22 24 seegare fee ve 
ci Me .| 23-3 | 19-3 | 18-3 | 13-7 | 11 24 20 21-7 24 et Bape 
17—St. John’s... 22-7 | 20-8 | 22-7 | 12-3] 9-8] 18-8] 27-5 24-8 4 36 HH 
ie iilgatteal te, yea | 28-1 | 25-2 | 13-4] 10-1] 14 | 97°] a1] 98°0| gaa] 40-5 | 64 
hank ayeah 2-7 | 20-8} 19-0 | 14-5| 9-1] 365] 30 | 26-2] 26 | 37-2] 400] 3) 
Dugario (average)...-.2,-2)-, 29-0 re ae * iS as et ae : 41.6 | 42-41 6m 
—OTTAWE. ceive cee eee . = * ’ ip 
epanvib th ee 31 | 26 |24 |14-7]|121] 18 31 30 0°. | haere 
23—Kingston,.......... i ...| 27-7 | 22-2 | 21-4] 15-9] 10-7] 19-6] 26 28-6 88 a 
24—Belleville. ...25...0...55 26-6 | 20-4 | 24 15-4 | 10-4 24 30 27 ~ 68 es + 
pass td 81-1 | 26-5 | 22-5 | 17-2| 13-5] 22-2} 29-2] 30-7 . eae | 
EUR EEDUE i 98-1 | 23-3 | 22-1 | 15-6 | 13-4] 22-4] 29-2] 30-1 42-8 4-6 | 624 
eh ek ‘|. 95-6 | 21-4119 | 16-8] 13-1] 22-2] 96-2] 27 40-7 : B: 
:| 30-6 | 22-7 |} 3-8 | 15-3] 13-3] 22-3] 32-4] 29-7 41-9 46-4 4-3 
.| 28-8 | 25-3 | 22-3] 17-7] 10-8] 23-7] 35 31 40-6 be 
-| 26-7 | 29-2 | 91-7] 15-3] 11-1] 23-1] 27-7] 28-7 38-7 | 41+ 90-73 
-| 31°7 | 25-1 | 25-8} 17-9 | 13-9] 23-6] 24-3] 30-2 ]..... 41-1 45-7 a 
| 28-9 | 23-9 | 21-5 | 16-7 | 12-4] 23-3] 29-5] 30-4 38-8] 41-4 63-8 
Uae Shoe. oe) -| 29-1 | 93-4 | 20-2] 16-4] 13-8] 24-1] 98-2] 32-4 42-4| 46-8 a 
a ERE eo 28-3 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 15-4] 127] 25 25 25-8 38-8 | 44 0 
98-4] 25 | 20 | 17-1) 14-3] °28-814........ 28-5 87-9 | 42-3 | gl; 
81-7 | 25-8 | 22-7 | 16-8 | 13-9] 20-6] 27-6 | 28-2 40 42-6 
30 | 25 | 21-2] 16-9 | 14-4] 24-5] 28-31 28-7 42-8 | 46-7] 65: 
29-8 | 23-9 ] 22-7] 16-1 | 11-6] 92-2] 28-7] 28-1 39-3] 44-1 | 63: 
96-2 | 21-4 | 20-3 | 15-5 | 12-2] 21-2] 25-2| 29-4 41-6] 44-6 | 654 
30 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 17-4 | 13 24-4) 31-6] 31 42-4| 45-5 | 67-8 
26-9 | 20-9 | 21-9 | 14-4 | 12 24-3] 231 29-8 38-9] 43-1] 612 
30-3 | 24-7 | 28-5] 19 | 15 22-5 | 31-7] 32-5 39-5] 45 | 66:55 
-| 27-5 | 22-5] 19 | 16-6] 13-1] 22 21-5] 27-5 40 43-5 | 
erect an 32-9 | 27-6 | 23-2 | 16-3 | 11-9] 26-2] 30-7] 28-5) 96 38 42.3 | 
32-2 | 25-4 | 28-2 | 16-7 | 11-5] 24-6] 30 33-7 | 28: 40 44-9 
30 | 26 | 22-5 | 14.8 | 12 aLeg tt ea 28-3 | 28 40-4 | 46-2 
cienal 28-7 | 23-3 | 20-2] 14-3] 11-9] 21 31-5] 31-5] 27- 38-8 | ° 41-7 
i 80 | 25-5] 21 | 16-2| 11-3] 21-1] 28-7] 27-9] 38- 40-3 | 44.7 
28-6 | 21-7 | 19-3 | 15-8 | 12-3] 19-3] 33 28-7 | 30+ 42-9 | 1 40-4 
.| 25-2 | 19-4] 17-6 | 13-3] 11-4] 16-3] 29 28-5 | 29 41-7 | 246-1 
Oe me 23-6 | 18-3 | 18-0 | 12-6] 9-6| 14-4] 27-8] 26-4|  29- 42-4 VEN 
24-1] 18-3] 18 | 11-7] 9-6] 14 26-7 | 27-3] 27 41-4] 46-3 
hie hoe 23-1 | 18-3 | 17-9] 13-4] 9-6] 14-8] 28-8] 25-5 | 32 43-3] 47-8 
.| 27-6 | 21-5 | 18-8] 14-0] 10-6] 16-0] 31-3] 27-0] 25 49-5 | 55-6 
-| 25-9 | 19-7 | 17-2 | 12-5] 10-9] 15-2] 80-8] 26-4) 21 50-3] 55-4 | 
bvatbem oe 26-7 | 21-3] 16 | 13-8| B0-5] 15-5] 31 26 30 50 53-7 
55—Saskatoon,............. 25-8 | 20-8] 18 | 13-7] 10-1] 15-3] 31-2] 27-5] 93 46-7 | 58-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 32-1 | 24-2 | 24 | 16-6] 11-7] 17-8] 32 28 27+ 50-9 | 59-3 
Alberta (average). .| 26-5 | 20-2] 17-8] 12-8] 9-7] 14-9] 29-3] 28-3] 26. 45-6 | 51-9 
57—Modicine Hat.......... 96 | 18-6 | 17-2] 13-4] 9-4] 14-5] 29-21 97 28 51-2] 56-2 
-68—Drumheller.,...,. 1... 30 |25 | 20 |15 | 10 16-5| 30 30 25 55 
Est ae yt 28-5 | 20 | 20-5 | 12-5 | 10-1]° 16-3} 31 32-1 | 28 50-7 | 
veeee-{ 28-1] 17-5 | 16-2] 11-1] 9-7] 13-9] 27-2] 97-7] 95 47a | 
25 | 19-7 | 15-1 | 12 9-2] 13-3] 29-2] 94-7] 95 a 
31-2 | 24-6 | 23-0 | 15-7] 13-9] 21-8] 35-4] 34.6] 31-4 2] 
29-3 | 22-5 | 22 115 | 10-4] 18-8] 35 35 32:3 5B- 
32/25 | 25 | 18 | 16-5) 20 | 35 35 28 B87 
64—Trail.... at .| 81-7 | 25 23 17-8 | 15-5 21-3 36-7} 34 27:5 60 
65—New Westminster .| 30-8 | 25 20-2 | 13-2 | 12-5 22-2 35-8 35-2] 34-6 56-1 | 
66—Vancouver............. 30-5 | 24-5 | 23 | 14-1] 13-8] 21-3] 35 33-8| 30-4 55-9. 
» 67—Victoria.......0.00000.. 30-9 | 23-5 | 22-6 | 15-3 }14 | 24-6] 34-6] 31-4] 7-1] 87 
oF veveseeeee| 8893 | 25-0] 24 | 18-7117-8] > 95-7] 87-51 35 1 35 BBR 
69—Prince Rupert... | 81 | 26-5 | 24 | 13-7] 11-2] 90-1] 33-5] 37-5] 34.2 58-7 | 
a Price per single quart higher. b Adjacent localities 14¢. to 18c. per quart. 
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-. Fish Eggs Butter 
: 2 5 - g > ~ 
ia oO “— a a em : 
es ele | 3 gi \gee | 82 | giz [eu 4 \2 é 
ig 8 | HG “a8 2 2 oO 2 gl om Sa |S a oS a 
‘sa2| 78 | ge8] £ F @ | # |@3 3) 8s | BE. l5s » 19s | BB 
S c 5 os [Pees eae p> 
Se8slsesclasye oo 8 oa > fro | aa ans | M28 a oN hes 
eee | ofS | oad | a8 a3 rae a2 a eo | eer oe B pee g2 
S28 | SUH | eas he er Sw be San| Pa AD ty obx 4 A= A=! 
fos f Soe SEs =o =390 oo o 40 oO ro a) SsoLo bee | Sh oO ore 
OA | mas | eas a) Ao aa; pea Seas! 0 eae |\S4aa 3 qQ ae Oe 


| 


cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


36-6 23-6 64-9 50-8 12-1] 39-5 2 

29-4) 24-0 62-9 54-3 11-3 42-6 46-4 

31-5 23-3 63-1 53-8 | bi2-14) 40 44-6 | 1 
30-0 23-3 60-2 52-7 | 12-13 41-5 45-1 | 2 
29-6 24-2 58-7 51-8 44-5 45-7 | 3 
28-4 25 73-3 57-3 | al3-3 39-5 46-3 | 4 
28-6 25-4 59-3 55 1 45-7 49-3 | 5 
28-2 23 62-5 55 10 44-4] 47-4 | 6 
40-5 24-5 52-7 44 9-11 35-3 40-4 | 7 
34-1 23-7 61-0 50-8 | 12-1 41-6 44-3 

38-2 23-3 60-6 51-8 | 10-12 44-7 | 45-8 | 8 
38-1 21-5 76-4 55-5 | a13-5 43 44-6 | 9 
34-4 25 58-6 54-3 12 41-3 43-6 |10 
25-5 25 48-3 41-7 12 87-5 | 43-3 |11 
30-4 | 23-5 62-8 50-0 1 38-4 46-2 

32-3 24-2 65 46-6 | 12-14 36 89-8 [12 
31-8 24-8 61-5 48-3 1 39 40-5 |13 
31-9 23-7 66-8 | 51-5 12 38-8 |- 41-4 |14 
22-3 23-2 60 47-6 10: daenines: 37-7 [15 
26-5 22-9 66-7 53-7 9. bacaiade 38-3 

37-5 24-2 72-2 59 10 40 40-4 |17 
27-2 23-4 47 45-3 10 37-4] 40-5 |18 
32-2 21-7 68-6 48-4 13 38-4] 40-9 119 
32-1 23-4] 57-3 49-6 11 39-2] 41-9 /20 
39-3 | 23-0 67-3 | 61-4] 12-0] 39-6] 42-6 

37-7 23-4 73-4 | 53 11 42-6 | 43-3 |21 
41 25 68-3 50 10 40 42 192 
89-2 20-4 74:5 50-7 10 37-2 41 (23 
37-6 22-1 66-7 | 55-2] a9 43-4 | 42-7 |24 
37-6 22-1 69-8 | 47-7 at 36-6 39-4 |25 
39-7 24-3 65 49-5 13 8-7 41-4 |26 
35 24 60-8 48-3 |al0-11-5} 40 42-8 127 
40-8 | 22-6 74 49-4] al 39-1 43-4 |28 
32-6 22-5 72-5 56-5 12 39 43-9 |29 
41-4] 20-1 67-1 61-1 12 39 41-8 |30 
41-1 22-6 67-5 | 47-4] 010-5 41-7 | 42-4 |39 


35-5| 21-4] 67-5| 49-3| 10 37-8 | 41-5 |35 


36-4 | 19-9 63-6 | 55 10 38 40-3 |36 
38-2 94-4| 66-2} 48-6] 12 39 41-8 |37 
40-3 | 22-1 65-4] 53-2] 10 38-8 | 42-4 138 
44-6 | 21-1 60-7 | 55 10 41-3 | 42-9 |39 
36-9 | 23-7] 62-5] 52-5] 12 39-1 | 41-9 140 
44-1 22-5 | 67-8] 54:5] 15 40 44 141 
45-1 24-1 67-6 | 55 al2 41-4] 43-7 149 
40 21-6] 60 45 12 89-5 | 40-5 143 
87-6| 25-4] 64-3] 49-6] 12 |........ 41-6 |44 
35 24-1 64 50-2 | 15 39-3. | 43-4 |45 
39-4] 26 68-3 | 51 15 45 46-6 |46 
: 30-8] 23-5] 69-3] 49-8] a14-3]........ 44-2 147 
. 42-8| 22-4] 62-3] 49-6] 13 39 43-2 |48 
: 41-4] 25-8] 61 55 al4-3| 40 43-3 |49 
18-2] 43-6] 24 68-5 | 53-7] 014-3} 37 44-2 150 
18-6 | 39-0] 21-8] 69-8| 48-0] 11:0] 35-3] 41-4 
19-1] 42-2]. 21-5] 77-8] 47-6] 12 36-1 42 (51 
18-1 35-7 | 22-1 61-7] 48-3] 10 34-5 | 40-8 |52 
23-5 | 35-7 | 24-7] 65-6] 48-8] 12-0] 34-7] 43-9 
22-3) 34-5] 24 65-8| 50-5] 18 32-5 | 43-8 |53 
23-3 | 32-8| 26-2] 65 48-9} 10 35 |) 44-7 154 
24-2) 35 93-8] 71-2) 47-3) 12 35-2 | 43-1 155 
24-3 | 40-3 24-8] 60 48-6 | 13 36 44-1 156 
23-5 | 37-3 | 24:5] 63-5) 49-5 | 12-4] 36-3] 43-1 
26-7. | 39-1 25-3] 65 49-2] 13 35 43-6 |57 
25 25 30-6 | 25 62-5 | 47 al2-5 | 37-7 | 48-7 |58 
Re Hoes 218 58 1 22-5 | 22 34-6 | 24 73-1 53-4] al2-5 | 346] 43 [59 
sia loss | ||-.28. 02! 23-6] 22-9] 40-7] 22-5] 60 49-5] 12 42-7 160 
0-64..5) 21-7] 21 41-3) 25-7] 87-1] 48-6]. 12 39 42-7 61 
boS$. od 22-0 | 22-3) 89-4] 24-8] 62-3] 50-3] 14-0] 43-3) 46-6 
do dF. 021] Bei22-6 |] B25 43-7 | 27-4] 59 50-5 | a12-5 |........ 43-2 |62 
93-3 | 22-5 | 36-4] 25 62 49-6 | al4-3| 47-5] 47-3 |63 
Ney Meee 24-2 24 36 24-8 |. 66-1 56-2 15 42-5 |. 45 |64 
oe ie a 19-7| 22-5] 42-9] 22-9) 57:8] 46-4] 18 43 45-9 |65 
20-9 | 18-1] 387-2] 22-6] 60-1 47 13 40-8 | 46-3 166 
21-4] 20-2] 83-8] 22-3] 59-7] 47-9] al4-3] 44-7) 49 [67 
21-2] 22-5] 48-1 26-3 | «63-7 |... al3-3 | 42-5] 48-6 168 
22-5 | 23-3] . 41-7] 26-7] 70 54-4] a16-7| 42-3] 47-1 |69 
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LOCALITY 


Dominion (ayerage)................ 
Nova Scotia (average) .............. 
PPS VNC Aiiccwiters een. dete ees ws 


6—Truro 

7—P.E.I1.—Charlottetown........ 
New Brunswick (average).......... 

8—Moncton,,............6. ce eee 


19—Montreal..................0.5- 

20—H 
Ontario ( 

MSOttiawaky...5.0:87.... WAR... 
22—Brockville................c000: 
28—Kingston.................0005- 
24—Belleville..... a 
25—Peterborough. 
26—Oshawa...... 
27—Orillia.... 


30—St. Catharines... 


31—Hamilton..............00...005 


32—Brantford 
3—G: 
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Canned vegetables 


Cheese (kind most 
sold), per lb. 
Bread, plain white, 


per lb. 
Soda biscuits, bulk, 


per lb. 

Flour (kind most 
sold), in 24 lb. 
bags, per Ib. 

Rice (kind most 
sold), per Ib. 
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Apples 
| is 
re ; Z 
at on] a ie} red 2 . F m 
=| Bs E | we Ee gq |e] fs | ga | S81 
5 sf z Oo; ; 5 ne 
e.| fe | 83 Ete BR }@sc| go Bd B 34 ES 
eHe| gf? = -& ES a g8s = ew ga BH ai) 
a at ee ee 
f y By a ‘a | ‘ao A a 6 a 
a & & é Q E sig rs} Rc) Ss} s 5 
: $ cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ cents $ cents 
1] 2-040 23-7| 20-0| 15-6] 18-6| 18-2 812 29-2 -670 46-2 
4-9| 1-641 19-1| 19-1] 15-8] 19-2] 19-5 876 31.9 687 55-2 
4.6| 1-86 | 36-3]........ 20-7| 16-3| 201| 21 897 30-8 76 61-7 | 1 
5 | 1-462 Be See ee 15-8| 20 19-3 878 29-4 59 50 | 2 
5-3 | 1-39 16-2 | 19:3] 15-5| 18-7] 18-7 -90 31-7 65 56-7 | 3 
4-6 | 1-744 21-7] 16-5] 15-7| 18-7| 18-6 862 31-7 692 55 | 4 
5-1| 1-94 Th. ea 1 19-2| 20 85 37-5 762 57-5 | 5 
et 1-45 20 20 15-7| 18-6] 19:6 867 30 667 50 | 6 
4-9| 1-48 14-4] 2 14-5| 18-3] 185 90 29-7 75 52-5 | 7 
4-7| 1-686 21-5| 18-9| 17-2] 17-8| 19-5 176 30-1 683 48-7 
4-6 | 1-575 21-2| 20 16 17-3] 18-5 812 32-9 70 54-2 | 8 
4-6 | 2-217 25 17-5 | 18 17-8 | 17-3 717 26 583 45-7 | 9 
ba] 13s eee eT ine] eg are aera pee ed 
a| bal 1 98-4] i890 | 15-5| 18-9] 18-6] “80i'| 8-5 |: His] 43-7 
3 5 [12 
oy! | 5 23-8| 18-3| 17 19-8] 19-8 932 31 84 44-5, |12 
m1, 1% 27-5 | 20 16-7 | 20-6| 18-2 933 28-3 787 42-7 {13 
Oi is: 25-8| 19-4] 15 19-6 | 19-1 93 31-7 698 44-3 |14 
6-2| 1-496] 30 4........ 17-5 | 15 19-2] 17-7] 1-025 27-5 60, 40-8 [15 
Pee 5-3) °1-07.) 3t-49,.00 22 14-6} 15-6| 16-7| 15-1 883 26 6 42-6 [16 
Th! ¢ 35 19-3| 14-4] 19-6) 22 70 30 63 40-7 {17 
8| 5-2] 1-714] 33-3 |........ 18-6| 16-2] 19-3] 16-8 969 31 5 45 {18 
-6| 4-8] 1-98 33:3] 18-1] 14-4] 18-4] 18-1 399 26 671 40-4 |19 
6{ 5-5] 2-17 25-1| 15-8| 15-1] 16-8| 20-2 75 25 663 46 
| 4-8] 2-427 24-1| 19-4| 15-8] 18-1] 17-7 806 28-8 65 42-2 
3} ba | bar 2 | 20 | ier] is6| asa| 7| 30. | mia| aaa [op 
2) 4.9] 2-381 22-5 | 16-2] 15-1| 17-5] 16-9 83 26-2 “634 | 42-8 [23 
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ND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1926 
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Bituminous coal, 

Coke, per ton 
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lengths), 
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Coal oil, per gallon 
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1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 
1925, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, ani 
index number of electric current costs fromm 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board ox 


1920, 84.22 
1924, 79.22 


! 
(Continued from page 108) 
Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) ‘ 


Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.|Nov. 
1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925} 1926 


No. of 
com- | 1914] 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920) 1921 


Commodities 
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_ January, 1927 


Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
“are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 71.5; 
1925, 69.1. This index number is weighted 
“according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1925, is 
weighted according to population in each city 
covered for the years 1923, 1924 and 1925, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
“recently issued by the Bureau. 
_ The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1918 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
- Bureau of Statistics: —Manufactured gas, 1913, 
— 100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6; 
= 1922, 141.4; 1928, 136.2; 1924, 
132.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 
; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 


two index numbers of gas costs, calculated 
for the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and converted to the base 
f 1913 as 100, as follows:—1900, 125.8; 1901, 
125.2; 1904, 123.9; 
; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 
103.8; 1911, 99.4; 


Reiail Prices 


- The decline in the prices of beef continued, 
ower levels being recorded in most localities. 


‘nounced in Ontario and Quebec than in the 
‘Eastern and Western Provinces where prices 
vere more stable. Sirloin steak averaged 28.4 

ts per pound in December, as compared 
h 28.8 cents in November and 29.5 cents 
| in October; rib roast 21.3 cents per pound in 
| December, 21.6 cents in November and 22 
| cents in October; shoulder roast 15.6 cents 
“per pound in December, 15.7 cents in Novem- 
yer and 15.9 cents in October. The price 
ff veal averaged slightly higher at 19.8 cents 

pound. Mutton fell from an average of 
2 cents per pound in November to 28.6 
ts in December. Both fresh and salt pork 
leclined, the former averaging 28.7 cents per 
pound in December and 29.8 cents in No- 
vember, and the latter averaging 27.1 cents 
r pound in December and 27.9 cents in 
November. Prices in most localities aver- 
aged, lower. Bacon was down from an aver- 
uze of 43.5 cents per pound in November to 
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42.6 cents in December, and ham from 64.5. 
cents per pound in November to 63.3 cents 
in December. In fresh: fish cod steak, hali- 
but and white fish advanced slightly. Lard 
was lower in most localities at an average 
price of 23.6 cents per pound in December, 
as compared with 24.4 cents in November 
and 24.5 cents in October. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance, 
fresh averaging 64.9 cents per dozen in De- 
cember, as compared with 56.1 cents in No- 
vember and 49.8 cents in October; and cook- 
ing averaging 50.8 cents per dozen in De- 
cember, 48.2 cents in November and 44.3 
cents in October. Prices were higher in prac- 
tically all localities. Milk averaged some- 
what higher at 12.1 cents per quart. Prices 
advanced in Charlottetown, Guelph, Cobalt, 
Medicine Hat, Edmonton, Calgary, Leth- 
bridge and Prince Rupert. Butter was higher 
in most localities, dairy averaging 39.5 cents 
per pound, as compared with 38 cents in No- 
vember, and creamery averaging 43.2 cents 
per pound, as compared with 41.4 cents in 
November. Cheese was slightly lower at 30.4 
cents per pound. 


Bread was unchanged in the average at 7.6 
cents per pound. An increase, however, was 
reported from Drumheller. Soda biscuits were 
steady. Flour was slightly lower at 5.2 cents 
per pound. Rolled oats rose from an aver- 
age of 5.8 cents per pound in November to 
6 cents in December. Rice was slightly lower 
at 10.8 cents per pound. Canned vegetables 
showed little change. Beans were slightly 
higher at 8.1 cents per pound in the average. 
Potatoes advanced from an average of $1.92 
per ninety pounds to $2.04. Higher prices 
were reported from nearly all localities, the 
increase being more pronounced in Ontario 
and the Eastern provinces than in the West- 
ern. Evaporated apples and prunes showed 
little change. Raisins were slightly lower at 
an average price of 18.6 cents per pound. 
Currants also declined averaging 18.2 cents 
per pound, as compared with 18.6 cents in 
Both granulated and yellow 
sugar advanced in the average, the former at 
8.1 cents per pound in December, as com- 
pared with 7.9 cents in November, and the 
latter at 7.7 cents per pound in December, 
as compared with 7.5 cents in November. 
Coffee and tea were steady. Little change 
occurred in anthracite coal, the price aver- — 
aging $16.83 per ton. Bituminous coal was 
slightly higher at an average of $10.46 per 
ton, Coke was unchanged. A decline in 
rents was reported from Toronto, while a 
slight advance occurred at Brantford. No 
other changes were reported. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month, 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Wheat prices moved downward in Decem- 
ber, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averag- 
ing $1.33 per bushel, as compared with $1.41 
in November. The low price for the month 
was $1.29§ per bushel on the 14th and the 
high $1.37 toward the end. Lack of export 
demand, together with reports of large crops 
from Australia and the Argentine were said 
to be the cause of lower levels during the 
month. Western oats declined from an aver- 
age of 59% cents per bushel to 56 cents; and 
flax seed from $1.91 per bushel to $1.88. 
Western barley was little changed at 63.6 
cents per bushel. Ontario oats advanced from 
491 cents per bushel to 513 cents, and Ameri- 
can corn from 84 cents per bushel to 89 cents. 
Flour followed the movement in wheat the 
price declining from $8 per barrel to $7.93. 
Rolled oats was down from $3.60 per ninety- 
pound sack to $3.35. Shorts advanced from 
$32 per ton to $33.05. Raw sugar advanced 
from $4.14 per hundred to $4.70 and granu- 
lated from $5.98% per hundred to $6.50$. 
Oranges were down from $7-$7.50 per case to 
$4.25-$5. Coffee declined 1 cent per pound 
to 24 cents, while tea was slightly higher at 
51 cents per pound. Potatoes at Montreal 
declined from $1.65 per bag to $1.47; Ontario 
potatoes at Toronto from $1.954 per bag to 
$1.74; and Manitoba potatoes at Winnipeg 
from 81 cents per bag to 75-81 cents. The 
price for New Brunswick potatoes at St. John, 
however, advanced from $2.25-$2.50 per barrel 
to $3.15-$3.50. Rubber continued to decline, 
a grade of Ceylon, being down from 404 cents 
per pound to 88 cents. Rosin advanced from 
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i "PHE following notes give the rie in- 

formation available as to the movement 
of prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
The index numbers of retail prices are 
from official sources unless otherwise stated. 


ay The authorities for the wholesale prices index 
- numbers are named in all cases. 


The tables 
_ of index numbers published quarterly with 
_ this article as well as tables of index num- 

bers of wholesale prices by groups and cost 


_ of living index numbers of the principal coun- 


_ tries will be found in the Supplement to this 
issue of the Laspour Gazerrs, “ Prices in Can- 
ada and Other Countries, 1926. 
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$18.25 per barrel to $19. Hay declined 50 
cents per ton to $17, while straw advanced 
slightly to $11.05 per ton. Live stock markets 
for the most part advanced, Western cattle at 
Winnipeg being up from $5.65 per hundre d 

pounds to $6.05; choice steers at Toronto 
from $6.354 per hundred pounds to $6,665; 
and choice sheep from $6.314 to $6.40. Hog 
prices declined somewhat at Toronto, being 
$11.19 per hundred pounds, as compared with 
$11.28 in November. The decline in pork 
products continued, dressed hogs at. Toronto — 
being down from $17.81 per hundred pounds 
to $15.75; mess pork from $33.50 per barrel 
to $33; bacon from 32 cents per pound to 29 
cents; and ham from 29-33 cents per pound — 
to 235-24 cents. Finest creamery butter at 
Montreal rose from 37 cents per pound to 42 
cents, and creamery prints at Toronto from 
39 cents per pound to 43 cents. New laid — 
eggs advanced from 60-65 cents per pound to 
68-70 cents. Mink skins rose from $18 pe 
skin to $20 and musk rat from $1.45-$1.75 per _ 
skin to $1.50-$1.75. Raw cotton at New York — 
averaged 12.7 cents per pound, as compared — 
with 12.9 cents in November. The downward 
movement of the last few months was con 
tinued until the latter part of December when 
the price showed a tendency to rise. Wool 
was again lower, the price ranging from 26-28 — 
cents per pound according to the grade 
Ground wood pulp advanced from $28-$30 


’ per ton to $30. Steel billets advanced from 


$29-$44 ‘per ton to  $39-$45. Non-ferrous — 
metals for the most part were lower, copper — 
declining from $15.75 per cwt. to $15.45; 
copper sheets from 214 cents per pound to 
21} cents; lead from $8 per ecwt. to $7.80; 
tin from 71} cents per pound to 67} cents; 
zine from $8.85 per ewt. to $8.60; and silver 
from 544 cents per ounce to: 533 cents. 


Great Britain 
The Board of Trade index number for No- 
vember, on the base prices in 19183100, was 
152.4, showing a fractional increase over th 
October figure, 152.1. Foods were almost un- 
changed on the whole, at 156.7, with a rise 
in cereals and declines in meat nel fish and - 
“other foods.” Industrial materials showed a 
slight, rise, there being an increase of 5.1 per 
cent in metals and minerals other than iron 
and steel, partially offset by a decline of 4.5 5 
per cent in cotton. 
The Statist index number (in continua 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), base period 186 
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=100, was 130.8 on November 30, showing a 
decline of 1.6 per cent compared with the 
previous month. Foods fell 0.1 per cent, with 
a decline of 1.3 per cent in animal food and 
an increase of 3.7 per cent in sugar, coffee 
and tea. Materials decline 0.3 per cent, the 
principal change being a decline of 2.3 per 
cent in textiles. In November calculations, 
October figures were retained for average ex- 
port price of coal, coke and manufactured 
fuel, and for the average import price of Rus- 
sian flax. 


Denmark 


_ Whotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Department of Statistics, on the base 
1913=100, was 170 in November, a decline 
of 4.5 per cent. This was due chiefly to a 
decline in the group fuel and lubricating oil, 
which had risen sharply during the month be- 
fore. There was a considerable rise shown 
{4 the group lime, cement, bricks and glass, 
while other groups showed comparatively 
slight changes. 


Spain 


4 © Waowzsate Prices.—The index number of 
‘the Director General of Statistics, on the base 
-1913=100, was 179 in October, a rise of one 
int. Bloods rose 4 points owing to a rise 
vegetable foods. 


e Department of Commerce, on the base 
srage prices in 1913100, was 148 in No- 
ber, showing no change from the Octo- 
level. There were slight increases in five 
‘groups and a decline in one group, with no 
ange -in the remaining groups. 


India 

a <-- 
Wuorrsate Prices—The index Beane of 
= Labour Office, Bombay, on the base July, 
4—100, was 147 in October, 2 points be- 
the September level. Foods declined 5 
, with all groups somewhat lower. Non- 
s declined one point with declines in oil 
s and cotton manufactures, an advance in 
s and skins, and not much change in other 


‘ost OF Livine—The index number of the 
ir Office, Bombay, on the base prices 
-1914=100, was 154 for November, 


Materials declined one. 


maintained during the three previous months. 
Foods declined’ one point and clothing 3 
points. Other elements of the budget showed 
no change. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber of the Government Statistician, on the 
base 1909-18=1000, was 1611 in October as 
against 1618 in September, a decline of 0.4 
per cent for the month. Slight changes were 
shown by all groups. 


United States 


Wuotesate Priczes—Dun’s index number 
(showing the cost per capita of a year’s sup- 
ply of commodities) was $187.758 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, being practically identical with 
that of December 1, 1926. Four of the seven 
groups were lower, these being meats, dairy 
and garden products, “other food,” and 
metals. These slight changes were a little 
more than offset in the breadstuffs, clothing 
and miscellaneous classes. 

Bradstreet’s index number of commodity 
prices (showing the cost of 106 commodities) 
was $12.8195 for January 1, 1927, two-tenths 
of one per cent above the number of Decem-. 
ber 1, 1926. There were slight increases in 
six groups, these being breadstuffs, provisions, 
fruits, hides and leather, oils, and the miscel-. 
laneous group; and declines in six groups, 
namely livestock, textiles, metals, coal and: 
coke, naval stores, and building materials. 
Chemicals and drugs showed no change. 

The Annalist weekly index number of 
wholesale commodity prices, on the base 1913: 
=100, was 145.8 in December, as compared 
with 148.1 in November, thus showing a de- 
cline of 1.6 per cent. All groups showed de-. 
clines except food products, which rose 
slightly. The only marked change was a de- 
cline in the fuels group from 207.5 to 188.6,. 
or 9.1 per cent. The figures are averages of 
weekly index numbers. The Annalist weekly 
index number of wholesale food prices, on the 
base average of 1890-1899=100, was 201.995. 
at the middle of December as compared with 
199.617 at the middle of November. 


Cost or Livinc¢—The index number of the 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 


‘Life of the cost of living in Massachusetts,. 


on the base 1913=100, was 162.1 in Novem- 
ber, showing a slight increase on the Octo-. 
ber level. There were slight advances in 
foods, fuel and light, and sundries, and a slight 
decline in clothing. Shelter remained un-- 
changed. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Validity of Male Minimum Wage Order in 
British Columbia 


The text is given below of the judgment 
handed down in the Appeal Court at Victoria, 
British Columbia by Chief Justice J. A. Mac- 
donald and Mr. Justice W. A. 'Galliher, in 
the case Rex versus Robertson and Hackett 
Sawmills Limited. The various stages of this 
case have been noted in previous issues (De- 
cember, page 1177; November, page 1045). 
The text of the judgment follows:— 


Chief Justice J. A. Macdonald: 


The prosecution is founded on the provisions 
of the Male Minimum Wage Act, chapter 32, 
of the Act of 1925, which enacts that every 
employer shall post up in his establishment 
a copy of the order of the Board fixing a mini- 
mum wage for his employees. It was for a 
breach of the Act, not for a breach of the 
order of the Board, that the applicants were 
convicted. 

Their answer to the charge, the only one 
open to them, is, that the order was made 
without authority of the Act, and is therefore 
null and void. They submit that no obligation 
was imposed upon them by the Act to post 
up a piece of paper which in contemplation of 
law had no existence. The question for deci- 
sion, therefore, is not whether the Board made 
the right order or the wrong order, but whether 
they had power to make the order, whether it 
were right or wrong. Mr. Farris, appellant’s 
counsel, made two submissions in support of his 
contention, that the Board had no power to 
make any order in the terms of the one in 
question. He argued that they were author- 
ized to fix a minimum wage for those engaged 
in “industries,” and that the order is of the 
latter description. Secondly, he argued that 
the Board were authorized to a minimum 
wage only for all those engaged in an “ occupa- 
tion ” throughout the Province, not for some of 
them merely. 

I shall deal first with the latter contention, 
since in my opinion, the answer to it will deter- 
mine the appeal. 

_ The question, it will be borne in mind, is 


not whether the order is right or wrong, but 


whether it is or is not null and void. It is 
conceded that the Board has power to fix a 
minimum wage for those in occupations to 
which the act applies. It is also conceded that 
the Board is authorized to make an order that 
all those employees, for instance, engineers, 
blacksmiths, ete., throughout the Province shall 
receive not less than a stated wage. But it is 
denied that this may be done, as it were, 
_ piece-meal. It must be applied to all engineers, 
ete., irrespective of the particular industry to 
which they be attached for the time being, 
That is the appellants’ contention. That con- 
tention, in my opinion goes only to the legality 
of the order, not to the powers of the Boat 
to make it. The Board has power to make a 
general order. We will assume that they mis- 
_takenly made a limited one; that order may 
be wrong but not a nullity. The latter is the 
only question we are concerned with. The act 
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itself, I think, contemplates successive order 
and admits of the fixing of minimum wages 
for all employees engaged in occupations con-i 
nected with particular industries. It would b 
difficult otherwise to give effect to the peculiar 
circumstance of separate employers conte! 
plated by the act. ; 

I now come to the first submission mentionedd 
above, that the Board by the order complained 
of, without authority fixed a minimum wage 
to be paid to employees in an “industry,” noti 
of an “occupation.” Agreeing with Mr. Farris, 
as I do, that the wage must have reference 
to the occupation, not to the industry, it be+ 
comes necessary to examine into its substance,3 
which is the fixing of a minimum _wage for al 
employees, whatever their several occupations: 
may be, that is to say, trades or callings, con 
nected with the lumbering industry, at forty; 
cents an hour. True, it does not specify those 
occupations by name, but it includes them a 
in the forty-cent rate. Now whether or not 
that is a fair way of dealing with them, having 
regard to the different standards of wages, isi 
not the question. The question is one of ultr 
vires or intra vires, not merely right or wrong. 

I am satisfied that the Board had power to« 
make the order in question, so that the con 
viction ought to be affirmed. 


Whether or not they exercised their powers 
properly in the premises, I find it unnecess vy 
to say. I do not wish to go beyond what is 
strictly necessary for the decision of this ap- 
peal. I would dismiss the appeal. 

Mr. Justice Galliher’s dissenting judgment: _ 
I am of the view that the word “ occupation’ 
in the second line of clause 3 of the Minimu 
Wage Act, S.B.C., 1925, chap. 32, has referen 
to occupations of employees and not to ind 
tries in which the employer may be eng 
Section 13 of the Act would seem to streng 
that view. 
Assuming this to be right, the Board 

directed to fix a minimum wage for 
ployees in the manner provided in the Act, 
The Board are further directed to mak 
such inquiries as it deems necessary for the pur- 
poses of the Act by section 4, and section 5% 
enacts, (1) After inquiry the Board may 
order establish a minimum wage for emplo; 
and may establish a different minimum wage 
for oo conditions and times of employ- 
ment, : ; 


Then there are other directions which not 
affect the point raised here. ci » , 


The Board proceeded under the Act, made 
certain inquiries and fixed a minimum wage for? 
those employed in lumber industries only and! 
objection is taken that they are in error it 
dealing with the Act piece-meal. a 

oint is, should the Board first proceed 
to all inquiries relating to the employ; 
ment of those engaged in different classes or 
occupations, fix a minimum wage for each. clas 
and then, or at the same time, if different con-: 
ditions and times of employment require it it 
certain cases, fix a different minimum wage ir 
those cases, or can they proceed as they didi 
here, and fix a minimum wage for one industr: 
before fixing any general minimum wage? 
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My view of the Minimum Wage Act is that 
the Board should first fix a minimum wage 
for a class of occupations, say a carpenter, a 

_ blacksmith, or a stationary engineer, so that 

~ not less than a stipulated wage may be paid to 

him in the carrying on of his occupation gen- 
erally, no matter how favourable the conditions 
are, thus establishing a basis which shall be 

' the minimum in that occupation, then having 
established that basis, the Board may, where 

' the employee is engaged in his occupation, 
where the conditions are hazardous to life or 
health (to instance mining) or for other good 

reasons within the Act, grade up (if I may 

use the expressions) the minimum wage to the 
‘employee under such conditions. 

- Once you have established your minimum 

| wage for an occupation you cannot grade down 
_—if conditions call for it, it may be graded up 

and to grade up you must have a basis or 

- foundation to start from. 

I do not say it is not open to other construc- 
rf tion, but the best consideration I can give it, 
leads me to the above conclusion. I would 
allow the appeal. 


_, Master must Provide Safe Place of Work 


ve A labour foreman employed by a con- 
tracting firm on the construction of a build- 
ing sustained serious injuries through the 
Breaking -of a scaffolding under the weight 
_ of a hand-barrow loaded with heavy stones. 
He brought action against the contractors for 
damages, alleging negligence on their part in 
putting him to work on an unsafe scaffold. 
The trial jury found in favour of the plain- 
tiff, allowing him general damages amounting 
- to $20,000 and special damages to $1,758. The 
contractors appealed from this verdict, alleg- 
ing that there was not sufficient evidence of 
negligence on their part; that there was con- 
tributory negligence on the part of the in- 
jured man, and that im any case the damages 
' were excessive. 
_- The Court of Appeal dismissed the appeal 
with costs, holding that the evidence was 
| sufficient to support the findings of the jury. 
| For the defence it was urged that the plaintiff 
| himself was responsible for the construction 
of the scaffolding in question and for the 
quality of the planks used, and that the 
‘breakage was caused by being subjected to 4 
‘special strain imposed upon it by the plain- 
tiff. The Appeal Court found however that 
the evidence failed to prove contributory 
“negligence on the plaintiff's part; moreover, 
e experience of the plaintiff in the con- 
‘struction of scaffolding was not of such a 
character as to warrant the superintendent 
f works in leaving the work of construction 
him, and the contractors were therefore 
Ity of negligence in not having provided 
sufficient inspection of the scaffold. «Tt 
the duty of a master,” the Court stated, 
see that his servants have a safe place in 
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which to work. Moreover a master is not 
only responsible for failure to provide good 
and sufficient apparatus, but is also respon- 
sible for failure in seeing that that apparatus - 
is properly used.” 

The objection was raised on the appeal 
that the trial jury had not been asked to 
consider the evidence in the light of the doc- 
trine that there can be no blame attached 
to the employer when the injured man had 
voluntarily assumed the risk (volents non 
fit injuria). “Defendant’s counsel argued that 
the plaintiff had knowledge of the danger, 
and assumed the risk for larger reward, 
namely, that when he became labour fore- 
man he had higher wages. The acceptance 
of the higher wages however did not involve 
an agreement on the part of the plaintiff to 
assume the risk of negligence on the part of 
the defendant in not providing sufficiently 
strong scaffolds or insufficient inspection. It 
was still the duty of the defendant to exer- 
cise reasonable care in furnishing a reason- 
ably safe place where the plaintiff could 
perform his work, and even if the evidence 
warranted the conclusion—as it does not— 
that the plaintiff knew that the scaffold was 
unsafe for the load which it was called upon 
to carry, this knowledge was not sufficient to 
make the maxim applicable. Sciens (knowing) 
is not volens (willing). Even if the question 
as to the applicability of the maxim had been 
submitted to the jury, there was no evidence 
which would have warranted the jury in find- 
ing that the plaintiff had voluntarily under- 
taken the risk.” 


—(Saskatchewan—Lennox versus Smith 
Brothers and Wilson, Limited.) 


Employer is Liable for Negligence of His 
Employee 


A dealer in fruit had a truck which he used 
in the course of his own business (not how- 
ever being in the truck business). Wishing — 
to. assist a relative in moving furniture he 
sent the truck, in charge of his son, to do 
the work. A workman, then unemployed, 
volunteered to accompany the truck and to 
help in loading and unloading the furniture, 
the understanding being that the owner of 
the truck would pay his expenses and bring 
him back. On the way to this work the 
truck was struck by a train while crossing a 
railway track and the workman was killed. 
His widow brought an action under the Fatal 
Accidents Act against the railway company 
and against the truck owner for the recovery 
of $4,000, the fatality: being alleged to have 
been caused by the negligence of the defend- 
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ant’s son. The trial jury found in favour 
of the plaintiff and allowed damages at $4,000 
against the owner, but dismissed the action 
as against the railway company. This verdict 
was sustained on appeal by the owner of the 
truck. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was not appealed to in the case, as, the 
workman’s employment being of a casual 
nature, he came within the exception of sec- 
tion 3 (4); that is, he was “a person whose 
employment is of a casual nature and who 
is employed otherwise than for the purposes 
of the employer’s trade or business.” It was 
argued at the hearing that the case was one 
of master and servant, and as the Workmen’s 


common law rule that the common master 
is not liable to one of his workmen for the 
negligence of another, ought to prevail. The 
court held however, that the relation of 
master and servant did not exist between the 
truck owner and the workman in this case, 
so as to justify the application of the com- 
mon law rule. The result was that the plain- 
tiff was held to be entitled to recover damages 
against the owner for the negligence of his 
servant (i.e. his son) in the course of his 
employment. 
_ —(Ontario—Bizeau versus Canadian Na- 
tional Railways.) 


Employee Justifiably Dismissed is not 
Entitled to Wages for Unexpired 
Period 


A garage foreman engaged at a salary of 
_ $150 per month was dismissed by his em- 
_ ployer for causes.held by the court to be 
sufficient. The notice of dismissal, which 
took effect on December 30, 1925, informed 
him that the was being credited with $145, 
representing his remuneration for the 29 days 
he had worked in that month. He refused a 
cheque for this amount, claiming full salary 
for the month in which he was dismissed, 
_ together with certain sums due for the amount 
paid by him on shares of stock in the de- 
_ fendant company. 
_ The claim was allowed by the trial court, 
but on appeal by the employer the Court 
of Appeal reversed that decision. The plain- 
tiff contended that the employer, by credit- 
ing him with the $145 for December, and 
intimating that they were paying him for 
_ the time he worked in December, had waived 
their right to forfeit the December wages. 
The court held however that the law on this 
- point was as stated in a British judgment 
as. follows:— j 
“As regards his current salary’! OA 1%. 1a 
_ the servant who is dismissed for wrongful be- 
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haviour cannot recover his current salary, 
that is to say, he cannot recover salary which _ 
is only to become payable . ...- + vis + 
on the condition that he had fulfilled his duty 
as a faithful servant down to that date.” — 

In the present case, the Court held, the 
faithful performance of his duties was a con- 
dition precedent to the obligation to pay the 
wages. That condition was not performed, 
and the wages therefore never became due. 
“Neither can an offer by the defendants to 
pay these wages be described as a waiver of — 
their right to forfeit such wages. In a legal 
sense, there were no wages to forfeit and no 
forfeiture to waive.” 


—(Saskatchewan-Knight versus Ducklow 
Motors, Limited.) ; 


Reasonable Notice Necessary for Terminat- 
ing Contract of Hiring 


A salesmanager, employed at a yearly’. 
salary of $5,000, payable monthly, was dis- 
missed by his employer after ten months’ 
service, with the offer of a payment of salary 
up to the end of twelve months. He brought 
action for damages for dismissal without 
reasonable notice. The County Court judge 
held that a reasonable notice in this case 
would be one of five months, and assessed 
the plaintifi’s damage at $708.30. This judg- 
ment was sustained on appeal. For the em- 
ployer it was contended that the hiring was _ 
automatically determined atthe end of the 
second and each succeeding year, on the an- 
niversary of the hiring, without any notice. 
The Court, however, found that the contract 
was for the definite term of a year, and 
afterwards for an indefinite period. “There 
is no foundation for the idea that after the 
definite period of hiring has ended and the 
relationship of master and servant been con- 
tinued, this becomes a yearly hiring in the 
sense that the contract ends on thevanniver- © 
sary of the original hiring, without notice.” 


—(Ontario-Messer versus Barrett Com- 
pany, Limited) as 


Communications made to Workmen’s Com: 
pensation Board are Privileged 


As noted in the Lasour Gazerre for No- 
vember, 1926 (page 1173), the defendant in 
the case Halls versus Mitchell entered an 
appeal against the decision of the County . 
Court. In this case the plaintiff was an em- 
ployee of the Canadian National Railways. _ 
The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
refused to allow him compensation for ais 
condition of the eye known as iritis, acting 
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on the evidence of the medical director of 
the employing company, who claimed to 
‘have knowledge, acquired in the course of his 
medical: practice, that the claimant’s condi- 
tion was due to his having at one time suf- 
fered from venereal disease. The claimant 
brought action for damages against the doc- 
tor, and the County Court judge found 
evidence of libel and slander, and allowed 
the plaintiff $700.° On appeal the Appeal 
Court reversed the decision of the lower 
eourt. © “No malice of any kind is to be 
_-found in the present case,” the judgment 
stated; “the law in this case is in accordance 
with common sense, as it generally is when 
not bedevilled by the mediaeval subtlety 
of the ancient sages or by modern legisla- 
tion.” 
re —(Ontario-Halls versus Mitchell.) 


4 Limit of Right to Strike in United States 
“ > 

_ A strike was called by miners in Kansas 
“against a company which had refused to pay 
back wages alleged to be due to one of the 
_tiners. Dorchy, an official in the miners’ 
organization concerned in the case, was later 
| eonvicted in a Court of the State for inciting 
a strike in a coal mine in violation of the 
_ Kansas Industrial Relations Act, 1920 (Lasour 
 Gazerre, March, 1920, page 300; May, 1920, 
"page 551, etc.) On appeal to the State Su- 
_preme Court the case was remanded for a 


bidding the calling of strikes in certain cir- 
umstances. (This action was suggested by 
- previous judgment declaring unconstitu- 
ional the compulsory arbitration features of 
he same law). The Supreme Court of Kan- 
declared to be valid those sections for- 
ding incitement to strikes with the intent 
hindering operations, and making it a 
elony for a labour union official to use his 
ce to bring about violation of the act. 
e judgment of conviction was therefore 
affirmed. This construction of the State 
was challenged by the defense on the 
sround that the law was in effect a pro- 
ion of strikes and was therefore a denial 
the liberty guaranteed by the fourteenth 
ndment to the United States constitution. 
this question the Supreme Court of the 
ed States (through Mr. Justice Brandeis) 
‘ the act, as construed and applied 
A case, was not unconstitutional, and 
elared the following opinion :— 


“The right to carry on business—be it 
liberty or property—has value. To 
fere with this right without just cause 


is unlawful. The fact that the injury was 
inflicted by a strike is sometimes a justifica- 
tion. But a strike may be illegal because 
of its purpose, however orderly the manner 
in which it is conducted. 

“To collect a stale claim due toa’ fellow 
member of the union who was formerly em- 
ployed in the business is not a permissible 
purpose. In the absence of a valid agree- 
ment to the contrary, each party to a dis- 
puted claim may insist that it be determined 
only by a court. 

“To enforce payment by a strike is clearly 
coercion. The legislature may make such 
action punishable criminally, as extortion or 
otherwise. 

“And. it may subject to punishment him 
who .uses the power or influence incident to 
his office in a union to order the strike. 
Neither the common law nor the fourteenth 
amendment confers the absolute right to 
strike.” 

The attorneys for the defence later filed a 
petition for re-hearing on the ground that 
the Supreme Court in making the foregoing 
decision was in error in regard to the facts 
on which the judgment was based. 


Agreement to Exclude Non-Union Work 
Illegal in United States 


The United States Supreme Court rendered 
judgment on November 20 in a case affecting 


the relations of union and non-union labour . 


and their products. The decision declared 
that an agreement entered into by manufac- 
turers, contractors and union to refuse to 
install any millwork made under non-union 
conditions to be a combination and conspir- 
acy to restrain interstate commerce. The 
Court further declared that “there was evi- 
dence reasonably tending to show that such 
a combination was brought about, and that, 
as intended by all the parties, the so-called 
outside competition was cut down and there- 


by interstate commerce’ directly and materi-- 


ally impeded. The local manufacturers, re- 
lieved from the competition that came 
through interstate commerce, increased their 
output and profits; they gave special dis- 
counts to local contractors; more union car- 
penters secured employment in Chicago and 
their wages were increased. These were the 


incentives which brought about the combina- — 


tion.” 


Employers in Interstate Commerce may not 
Combine to Exclude Certain Employees 


The International Seamen’s Union recently j 


applied to the United States Supreme Court 
for a ruling on the question of the legality 
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of employment offices established by the 
Shipowners’ Association on the Pacific Coast. 
Under this system seamen were compelled 
to register in the employment offices, where 
they received certificates entitling them to 
be engaged by members of the association. 
The union alleged that its members were 
“black-listed” by these offices. Ship’s officers 
were by the arrangement deprived of their 
ancient right to select their own seamen. The 
Supreme Court ruled that the employment 
offices interfered with interstate commerce 
and violated the Sherman Anti-trust act. The 
Supreme Court ruled as follows:— 


“Tf the restraint thus imposed had related 
to the carriage of goods in interstate and 
foreign commerce—that is to say, if each ship- 
owner had precluded himself from making 
any contract of transportation directly with 
the shipper and had put himself under an 
obligation to refuse to carry for any person 


~ without the previous approval of the associa- 


tions—the unlawful restraint would be clear. 
But ships and those who operate them are 
instrumentalities of commerce and within the 
Commerce Clause no less than cargoes. 
“Taking the allegations of the bill at their 
face value, as we must do in the absence of 
countervailing facts or explanations, it ap- 
pears that each shipowner and operator in 
this widespread combination has surrendered 
his freedom of action in the matter of em- 
ploying seamen and agreed to abide by the 
will of the associations. Such is the fair in- 
terpretation of the combination and of the 
various requirements under it, and this is 
borne out by the actual experience of the 
petitioner in his efforts to secure employ- 
ment. These shipowners and operators hav- 
ing thus put themselves into a situation of 
restraint upon their freedom to carry on in- 
terstate and. foreign commerce according to 
their own choice and discretion, it follows, 
as the case now stands, that. the combination 


‘is in violation of the Anti-Trust Act.” 


- The case was therefore remanded back to 
the court of first hearing for further proceed- 
ings in conformity with this opinion. 
—(Supreme Court of the United Siates, 
Anderson versus Shipowners’ Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast.) 


ae Payment of Wages in Kind Not Legal 


An appeal relating to payment in kind, the 


_ first under the Agricultural Wages (Regula- 
tion) Act 1924 (England and Wales) on the 
- point raised, was decided recently in the 


Divisional..Court. The Lord Chief Justice 
of England held that the Justices in Mon- 
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mouthshire had been wrong in accepting the 
contention of a Monmouthshire farmer that 
he was entitled to pay the wages due under 
the Act in kind, namely, as board and lodg- 
ing. The Lord Chief Justice held that board 
and lodging could not be reckoned as" part of f 
the wage, which must be paid only in cash. 
The decision is interesting as showing how fe > : 
the payment of cash wages has replacedthe _ 
system of mixed payment in England. ; 


Effects of British Coal Strike on Workmen’s 
Compensation yt 


Since the recent dispute in the British coal 
mining industry several appeals have been — 
heard in the English Court of Appeal in 
Workmen’s Compensation cases where the 
coal strike was alleged by employers to lessen | 
their obligations in the matter of payments — 
of compensation for injuries. In these cases — 
the injured workmen had been given light _ 
work by the same employers at wages sub- — 
stantially equal to those they had previously 
received. On the outbreak of the coal strike 
the employment was discontinued. The men — 
claimed to be entitled again to compensatio 
by reason of their partial incapacity. 
County Court judge made awards in their — 
favour, disregarding the amounts they h 
been earning. The employers contended 
that those amounts were excessive: The 
Court of Appeal held that the County Court _ 
judge was right, because there was no un- 
willingness on the part of the men to wa 
and that the strike was a supervening fa 
which prevented the employers from m 
gating the right to compensation given to the 
men by the Workmen’s Compensation Act, — 
1925. wre 
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Undertakers under Workmen’s Compensa-_ 
tion in Quebec : » | 


The Superior Court at Montreal, in a d 
cision early in December, ruled that funer: 
undertaking establishments were subject 
the provisions of the Workmen’s Compens 
tion Act of Quebec. A workman emplo: 
by an undertaker had sustained an accident 
while carting hay for his employer, and the _ 
employer contended that the act did not 
apply to this occupation. The judgmen 
stated that in this country it would be 
possible to make any funeral arranger’ 
without having recourse to carriages or mo 
vehicles, Carriages were something more 
accessories; they were necessary to th 
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e un 
taking. The contract was, as a consequ 
anes to the law governing industrial’ acci- 
ents. vodteae. fits ; Siw. sehen 


